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ADVERTISEMENT. 

In presenting the second volume of the Sundat 
LiBRAHT to the notice and patronage of the PuUiCi 
the Editor cannot but express his gratification at 
the eon^ete tuaxu of its precursor. Wliile such 
an avowal Decessarily imposes an additional ob- 
ligation upon him to render this second volume 
deserving of equal encouragement, he feels con- 
scious that its contents will be found in all respects 
equally conducive to the best interests of morality 
and religion. The opinion first entertained by the 
Editor, upon the probable success of such an un- 
dertaking, has been abundantly confirmed: — es- 
pecially m cases where indisposition or distance 



Vl ADVERTISEMENT. 

from church renders attendance upon public worship 
impracticable. 

The Editor has only to express his thanks to those 
Brcther Divines who have so cordiaUy granted him 
permission for the insertion of their discourses ; and 
to those Publishers (in whom the copyright has 
vested) who have as cordially concurred with his 
wishes. 
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PARABLE OF THE SOWER 



Matthew, xiii. 

^^E are now arrived at the thirteenth chapter of 
St. Matthew ; in which our blessed Lord introduces 
a new mode of conveying his instructions to the 
people. Hitherto he had confined himself entirely 
to Uie pUdn didactic method, of which his Sermon 
ON THE Mount* is a large and a noble specimen. 
But his discourses now assume a different shape, 
and he begins in this chapter, for the first time, to 
address his hearers in parables. " The same day," 
says the evangelist, ^* went Jesus out of the house, 
and sat by the sea-side ; and great multitudes were 
gathered together unto him, so that he went into a 
ship and sat ; and the whole multitude stood on the 
shore, and he spake many things unto them in 
parabies,'* 

The word parable is sometimes used in Scripture 
in a large and general sense, and applied to short 
sententious sayings, maxims, or aphorisms, expressed 
in a figurative, proverbial, or even poetical manner. 

But in its strict and appropriate meaning, espe- 
cially as applied to our Saviour's parables, it signifies 

• See VoLI. p.8. 
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a short narrative of some event or fact, real or fic- 
titious, in which a continued comparison is carried 
on between sensible and spiritual objects ; and under 
this similitude some important doctrine, moral or 
religious, is conveyed and enforced* 

This mode of instruction has many advantages 
over every other, more particularly in recommend' 
ing virtue, or reproving vice. 

1. In the first place, when divine and spiritual 
things are represented by objects well known and 
familiar to us, such as present themselves perpetually 
to our observation, in the common occurrences of 
life, they are much more easily comprehended, espe- 
cially by rude and uncultivated minds (that is, by 
the great bulk of mankind,) than if they were pro- 
posed m their original form* 

2. In all ages of the world, there is nothing with 
which mankind hath been so much delighted as 
with those little fictitious stories, which go under the 
name of faUes or apologues among the ancient 
heathens, and of parables in the sacred writings. 
It is found by experience, that this sort of compo- 
sition is better calculated to command attention, to 
captivate the imagination, to affect the heart, and 
to make deeper and more lasting impressions on 
the memory than the most ingenious and most 
elegant discourses that the wit of man is capable of 
producing. 

3. The very obscurity in which parables are 
sometimes involved has tlie effect of exciting a 
greater degree of curiosity a^d interest, and of 
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urging the mind to a more vigorous exertion of iu 
faculties and powers, than any other mode of in- 
struction. There is something for the understand- 
ing to work upon ; and when the concealed meaning 
is at length elicited, we are apt to value ourselves 
on the discovery as the effect of our own penetrar 
tiati and discernment, and for that very reason to 
pay more regard to the moral it conveys. 

4. When the mind is under the influence of 
strong prejudices, of violent passions, or inveterate 
habits ; and when, under these circumstances, it be- 
comes necessary to rectify error, to dissipate de- 
lusion, to reprove sin, and bring the offender to a 
sense of his danger and his guilt ; there is no way 
in which this difficult task can be so well executed, 
and the painful truths that muet be told, so success- 
fully insinuated into the mind, as by disguising 
them under the veil of a well-wrought and interest- 
ing parable. 

This observation cannot be better illustrated than 
by referring to two parables, one in the New Testa- 
ment, the other in the Old, which will amply con- 
firm the truth, and unfold the meaning, of the pre- 
ceding remarks. 

The first of these which I aUude to, is the cele- 
brated parable of the good Samaritan. 

The Jews, as we learn firom our Lord himself, 
had established it as a maxim, that they were to 
love their neighbour and to hate their enemy* ; and 
as they considered none as their neighbours but 

• Matt ▼. 43. 
B 3 
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of men ; even m those who, like King David, are, in 
the general tenour of their Hfe, actuated by right 
prindides, and even animated (as he evidently was) 
with the wannest senthnents of ^ety and devotion. 
And it demonstrates in the dearest manner tlie 
absolute necesnty of that help from above in the dis- 
diarge of our duty, wMdi the Cluristian revelaticm 
holds out to us, and which men of the world are 
so apt to despise and deride as a weak ddusion 
and fimatical imaginati(Hi ; I mean the divine in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit : without which there is 
not a single individual here present, however highly 
he may thmk of the natund rectitude and invindUe 
integrity of his own mind, who may not in an evil 
hour, when he least thiite of it, be betrayed by 
some powerfid and unexpected temptation into as 
mudi gu3t, and become as Uind to his own situation, 
as was that unhappy prince of whom we are now 
i^eaking. 

It was indispensaldy necessary to rouse the sinner 
out of thb dreadful lethargy ; but how was this to 
be done ? Had Nathan plainly and directly charged 
him with all the enormity of his guilt, the probability 
is, that either, in the first transport of his resentment, 
he would have driven the prophet from his presence, 
or that he would have attempted to palliate, to soften, 
to explain away his crime ; would have pleaded the 
strength of his pasraon, or the violence of the tempt- 
ation, and perhaps daimed some indulgence for his 
rank and situation in life. But all these pleas were 
at once silenced, and his retreat completely cut off, 
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bj niflkiiig him the judge of his own caee^ and fiirang 
hk ooodemnatian out of his own mouth. For, after 
he had denounced death on the rich man for taking 
airaj the ewe kunb of the poor one, he could with 
no decency pretend that he who had destroyed the 
life of one fidlow-creature, and the innocence of 
amoAar, was desiring of a mflder s^itence. 

There was nothing then left for him but to confess 
at Mice, as he did, ** that he had sinned against the 
Lord;" and his penitence we know was as severe 
and exemphuy as his crime had been atrocious. 

It IB much to be lamented that these indirect me* 
thods should be found necessary in order to show 
men to themselves, and acquaint them with their 
real duvacters, especially when it is their own in* 
teiest not to be mistaken in so important a concern. 
But the wise and the yirtuous in every age have 
condescended to make use of this innocent artifice; 
the neoessi^ of which is founded in the sad corrup* 
tion of human nature^ and in that gross and de* 
plorable blindness to their own sins and follies, which 
is observable in so large a part of mankind. They 
engage with warmth and eagerness in worldly pur* 
suits, which emi^oy their attention and excite their 
passions ; so that they have little time, and less in* 
dinaticm, to reflect calmly and seriously on their 
own conduct, in a moral and religious point of view. 
But if their thoughts are at any time forced inwards, 
and they cannot help taking a view of themselves, 
a deeper -source of delusion is still behind. The 
same actions, which, when committed by others, are 
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immediately discerned to be wrong, are palliated, 
explained, qualified, and apologised away, when we 
happen to be guilty of them ourselves. The cir- 
cumstances in the two cases are discovered to be 
perfectly different in some essential point ; our pas- 
sions were ungovernable, the temptation irresistible: 
in short, somehow or other, all guilt vanishes away 
under the management of the dexterous casuist, and 
the intrusion of self-condemnation is effectually pre- 
cluded. 

Still there remains, it may be said, the admonition 
of some zealous friend or faithful instructor: but 
zeal is generally vehement, and often indiscreet. 
By exciting the resentment and inflaming the anger 
of those it means to reform, it frequently defeats 
its own designs* For whoever is offended, instantly 
forgets his own faults, and dwells wholly upon those 
of his imprudent monitor. But when the veil of 
parable conceals for a moment from the offender that 
he is himself concerned in it, he may generally be 
surprised into a condemnation of every one that is 
guilty of a base dishonourable action ; and when the 
unexpected application. Thou art the many comes 
thundering suddenly upon him, and points out the 
perfect similarity of the supposed case to his own, 
the astonished criminal, overwhelmed with confusion, 
and driven from all his usual subterfuges and evasions, 
is compelled at length to condemn himself. 

It was, probably, the consideration of these de- 
lusions, and the other reasons above assigned, which 
gave rise to so general and so ancient a custom of 
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conveyiDg moral instruction under the cover of 
imaginary agents and fictitious events. We find 
traces of it in the earliest writers ; and it was more 
peculiarly cultivated in the East, the region where 
religion and science first took their rise. The most 
ancient parables perhaps on record are those we 
meet with in the Old Testament ; that of Jotham^ 
for instance, where the trees desired the bramble to 
reign over them*; that of Nathan f; that of t^e 
woman of Tekoah j:, in the reign of David ; and 
that of the Uiisde and the cedar of Lebanon $, by 
Jefaoash, king of IsraeL From the East, this species 
of cmnposition passed into Greece and Italy, and 
thence into the rest of Europe ; and there are two 
celebrated writers, one in the Greek, the other in 
the Roman tongue, whose &bles every one is ac- 
quainted with from their earliest years* These, it 
must be owned, are elegant, amusing, and, in a cer- 
tain degree, moral and instructive ; but they are not 
in any degree to be compared with the parables of 
our blessed Lord, which infinitely excel Mem, and 
every other composition of that species, in many 
essential points. 

1. In the first place, the fables of the ancients are 
many of them of a very trivial nature, or at the best 
ocmtain nothing more than maxims of mere worldly 
wisdom and common prudence, and sometimes per- 
haps a little moral instruction. 

But the parables of our blessed Lord relate to 

* Judges, ix. 14. f 2 Sam. in. 1. 

f 2 Sam. sir. § 2 Kingi, zir. 8. 
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subjects of the very highest importance ; to the great 
leading principles of human conduct, to the essential 
duties of man, to the nature and progress of the 
Christian religion, to the moral government of the 
world, to the great distinctions between vice and 
virtue, to the awful scenes of eternity, to the divine 
influences of the Holy Spirit, to the great work of 
our redemption, to a resurrection and a future judg- 
ment, and the distribution of rewards and punish-t 
ments in a future state ; and all this expressed with 
a dignity of sentiment, and a simplicity of language, 
perfectly well suited to the grandeur of the subject. 

2. In the next place, the &blqs of the learned 
heathens, though entertaining and well composed, 
are in general cold and dry, and calculated more to 
j^ease the understanding than to touch the heart* 
Whereas, those of our blessed Lord are most o# 
them in the highest d^ree affecting and interesting* 
Such for instance are the parable of the lost sheep, 
of the prodigal son, of the rich man and Lazarus, 
of the Pharisee and publican, of the unforgiving 
servant, of the good Samaritan. There is nothing 
in all heathen antiquity to be compared to these ; 
nothing that speaks so forcibly to our tenderest 
feelings and affections, and leaves such deep and 
lasting impressions upon the souL 

8. The Greek and Roman fables are most of 
them founded on improbable or impossible circum^ 
stances, and are supposed conversations between 
animate or inanimate beings, not endowed with 
the power of speech ; between birds, beasts, rep- 
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tflesy and trees ; a circomstanoe which shocks the 
iiiii|giiiatum» and of course weakens the force of the 
instructimK 

Our Saviour^s parables, on the contrary, are all of 
them images and allusions taken from nature, and 
from occurrences which are most fimiiliar to our ob» 
aervation and experience in common life ; and the 
erents related are not only such as might very pro- 
baUy happen, but several of them are supposed to 
be such as actually did ; and this would have the 
effect of a true historical narrative, which we all 
know to carry much greater weight and anthority 
widi it than the most ingenious fiction. Of the 
former sort are the rich man and Lazarus, of the 
good Samaritan, and of the prodigal son. Tbere 
are others in which our Saviour seems to allude to 
some historical fiicts which happened in those times ; 
as that wherein it is said, that a king went into a 
fiv country, there to receive a kingdom. 

lliis probably refers to the history of ArchelfMi^, 
who» after the death of his fiither, Herod the Great, 
went to Rmne to receive from Augustus the con- 
firmation of his fiither's will, by which he had the 
kingdmn of Judaea left to him* 

These circumstances give a decided superiority 
to oinr Lord*s paraMes over tibe fiibles of the an- 
cients ; and if we compare them with those of the 
Koran, the difference is still greater. The parables 
of Mahmnet are trifling, uninteresting, tedious^ and 
dulL Among other things which he has borrowed 
from Scripture, one is the parable of Nathao» in 
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which he has most ingeniously contriyed to destroy 
all its spirit> force, and beauty; and has so com- 
pletely distorted and deformed its whole texture and 
composition, that if the commentator had not in- 
formed you, in very gentle terms, that it is the 
parable of Nathan a litde disguised^ you would 
scarcely have known it to be the same. Such is the 
difference between a prophet who is really inspired, 
and an impostor who pretends to be so. 

Nor is it only in his parables, but in his other 
discourses to the people, that Jesus draws his doc- 
trines and instructions from the scenes of nature, 
from the objects that surrounded him, from the 
most common occurrences of life, from the seasons 
of the year, from some extraordinary incidents or 
remarkable transactions. Thus, as a learned and 
ingenious writer has observed*, upon curing a blind 
man, he styles himself the light of the world, and 
reproves the Pharisees for their spiritual blindness 
and inexcusable obstinacy in refrising to be cured 
and enlightened by him. On little children being 
brought to him, he recommends the innocence, the 
simplicitly, the meekness, the humility, the docility 
of that lovely age, as indispensable qualifications for 
those that would enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
Beholding the flowers of the field, and the fowls of 
the air, he teaches his disciples to frame right and 
worthy notions of that Providence which supports 
and adorns Uiem, and will therefore assuredly not 

* See Bishop Law's Considerations on the Theory of Re* 
ligion. 
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ne^ect the superior order of radonal beings. Ob- 
aerring the firuits of the earth, he instructs them to 
jadge of men by their fruitfcdness under all the 
means of grace. From the mention of meat and 
drink, he leads them to the sacred rite of eating 
his body and drinking his blood in a spiritual sense. 
From external ablutions, he deduces the necessity 
of purifying the heart, and cleansing the affections. 
Tlioae that were fishers, he teaches to be fishers of 
men ; to draw them by the force of argument and 
persuasion, aided by the influence of divine grace, 
to the belief and practice of true religion. Seeing 
the money-changers, he exhorts his disciples to lay 
out their several talents to the best advantage. 
Being among the sheep-folds, he proves himself the 
true shepherd of souls. Among vines, he discourses 
of the spiritual husbandman and vine-dresser, and 
draws a parallel between hit vineyard and the 
natural one. Upon the appearance of sununer in 
the trees before him, he points out evident signs of 
his i^roaching kingdom. When the harvest comes 
on, he reminds his disciples of the spiritual harvest, 
the harvest of true believers ; and exhorts them to 
labour diligently in that work, and add their prayers 
to heaven for its success. From servants being 
made firee in the sabbatical year, he takes occasion 
to proclaim a nobler emancipation and more im- 
portant redemption from the slavery of sin, and the 
bondage of corruption, by the death of Christ. From 
the eminence of a city standing on a hiU, he turns 
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his discourse to the conspicuous situation of his own 
disciples. Frc»n the temple before him, he points 
to that of his own body ; and from Herod's unad« 
visedly leading out his army to meet the King of 
Arabia, who came against him with a superior force, 
and defeated him, a lesson is held out to all who 
entered on the Christian warfiire, that they should 
first well weigh and carefully compute the difficulties 
attending it, and by the grace of God resolve to 
surmount them. 

In the same manner, when he deHvered the 
parable of the sower, which we find in this chi^ter, 
and which will be the next subject of our consider- 
ation, it was probably seed-time, and firom the ship 
in whidi he taught he might observe the husband- 
men scattering their seed upon the earth. From 
thence he took occasion to illustrate, by that rural 
and fiuniliar image the different effects which the 
doctrines of Christianity had on different men> ac- 
cording to the different tempers and dispositions 
that they happened to meet with. 

<< Behold (says he), a sower went forth to sow. 
And when he sowed, some fell by the way-side, and 
the fowls came and devoured them up. Some fell 
upon stony places, where they had not much earth ; 
and forthwith they sprung up, because they had no 
deepness of earth : and when the sun was up, they 
were scorched ; and because they had no root, they 
withered away. And some feU among thorns ; and 
the thorns sprang up, and choked them. But other 
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&11 into good ground, and brought forth fruit, 
some an hundred-iRdd, some sixty-fold, some thirty- 
Md." As our blessed Lord, soon after he had 
uttered this parable, explained it to hb disciples, it 
is highly proper that you should have this expla- 
nation in his own words. " Hear ye, therefore 
(says he), the parable of the sower. When any 
one heareth the word of the kingdom, and under- 
standeth it not, then cometh the wicked one, and 
catcheth away that which was sown in his heart : 
this is he which received seed by the way-side. 
But he that received the seed into stony places, the 
same is he that heareth the word, and anon with 
joy receiveth it ; yet hath he not root in himself but 
dureth for a while: for when tribulation or per- 
secution ariseth because of the word, by and by he 
is offended. He also that received seed among the 
thorns is he that heareth the word ; and the cares of 
this world, and the deceitftilness of riches, choke the 
word, and he becometh unfruitfuL 'But he that 
received seed into the good ground is he that 
heareth the word, and understandeth it ; which also 
heareth fruit, and bringeth forth, some an hundred- 
fold, some sixty, some thirty." 

Such is the parable of the sower, and the ex- 
planation of it by our Saviour ; which will fomish us 
with abundant matter for a great variety of very 
important reflections. But as these cannot be dis- 
tinctly stated and sufficiently enlarged upon at pre- 
sent, without going to a considerable length of time, 

VOL. II. c 
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and trespassing too far on that patience and indul-^ 
gence which I have already but too often put to the 
test, I must reserve for my next lecture the ob- 
servations I have to offer on this very interesting and 
instructive parable. 
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PARABLE OF THE SOWER. 

[coNCLumo.] 

Matthew, xiii. 

The last lecture concluded with a recital of the 
parable of the sower, and our Lord's explanation of 
it ; and I now proceed to lay before you those re- 
flections whidi it has suggested to my mind. 

In the first place, then, it must be observed, that 
this parable, like many others, is prophetic as well 
as instructive ; it predicts the fate of the Christian 
religion in the world, and the different sorts of re- 
ception it will meet with from difierent men. And 
as this prediction is completely verified by the pre- 
sent state of religion, as we see it at this hour ex- 
isting among ourselves, it affords one very decisive 
proof of Christ's power of foreseemg future events, 
and of course tends stnKigly to establish the truth 
of his pretensions, and the divine authority of his 
religion. 

In the next place, it is evident that there are four 
different classes of men here described, which com- 
prehend all the different religious or irreligious 
characters that are to be met with in the world. 

c 2 
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The first consists of those << that hear the word of 
the kmgdom (as our Lord expresses it), and under- 
stand it not: then cometh the wicked one, and 
catcheth away that which was sown in their hearts. 
These are they (says he) which received seed by 
the way-side." By these are meant those persons 
whose minds, like the beaten high road, are hard 
and impenetrable, and inaccessible to conviction. 
Of these» we all know there are too many in the 
world; some who have imbibed early and deep- 
rooted prejudices against Christianity ; who, either 
conceiving themselves superior to the rest of man- 
kind in genius, knowledge, and penetration, reject 
with scorn whatever the bulk of mankind receives 
with veneration, and erect favourite systems of their 
own, which they conceive to be the very perfection 
of human wisdom ; or, on the other hand, having 
been unfortunately very early initiated in the 
writings of modem philosophists, implicitly adopt 
the opinions of those whom they consider as the 
great luminaries and oracles of the age, receive ridi- 
cule as argument, and assertion as proof, and prefiH* 
the silly witticisms, the specious sophistry, the 
metaphysical subtlety, the coarse buffQoncTy> which 
distinguish many of the most popular opponents of 
our fiuth, to the simplicity, dignity, and sublimity of 
the divine truths of the Gospel. These are the pro- 
fessed infidels, or, as they choose to style them* 
selves, the disciples of philosophy and reason, and 
the enemies of priestcraft, fanaticism, and super- 
stition. 
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But besides these, there is another description of 
men, on whom the good seed makes little or no im- 
pression ; these are the thoughtless, the inattentive, 
the inconsiderate, the trifling, the gay, who think of 
nothing beyond the present scene, and who do not 
consider themselves as in the smallest d^ree in- 
terested in any thing else. These men, without 
professing themselves unbelievers, without formally 
and explicitly rejecting the Gospel, yet do in &ct 
never concern themselves about it. It forms no 
part of their system, it does not at all enter into 
their plans of life. The former sort above described 
are infidels on principle ; these are practical infidels, 
without any principle at all. Being bom of Christian 
parents, and instructed perhaps in the first rudi- 
ments of Christianity, they call themselves Christians ; 
they attend divine service, they repeat their prayers, 
they listen to the discourses of the preacher, they 
make no objections to what they hear, they question 
not the propriety of what they are taught : but here 
their religion ends ; it never goes beyond the sur- 
&ce, it never penetrates into their hearts, it lies on 
the hard beaien hUghway. The instant they leave 
the church, every idea of religion vanishes out of 
their thoughts ; they never reflect for one moment 
on what they have heard ; they never consider the 
infinite importance of what is to h^pen after death ; 
the aw^ prospects of eternity never present them- 
selves to their minds, neither excite their hopes nor 
alarm their fears. ** With their mouths indeed they 
confess, the Liord Jesus, but they do not believe with 
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their hearts unto salvation : '* and although perhaps 
in the wide waste of a trifling insignificant life, a 
few worthy actions or a few solitary virtues appear, 
yet their affections are not set on things above, 
their hopes are not centered there, their views do 
not tend there ; their treasure is on earth, and there 
is their heart also. 

These two characters, the hardened unbeliever, 
and the mere nominal Christian, constitute the first 
class described by our Saviour in the parable of the 
sower. These are they which receive the seed by 
the way-side, where it lies neglected upon the sur- 
face, till " the fowls of the air devour it, or the 
wicked one catcheth it out of their hearts ;" and 
there is an end at once of all their hopes of sal- 
vation, perhaps for ever. 

Secondly : There is another sort of soil mentioned 
in the parable, which gives the seed at first a more 
favourable reception. When it falls on stony ground, 
it finds no great difficulty in gaining admission into 
a little loose earth scattered upon a rock ; it springs 
Up with amazing rapidity ; but no sooner " does the 
sun rise upon it with its scorching heat, than it 
withers away for want of depth of earth, root, and 
moisture." 

What a lively representation is this of weak and 
unstable Christians I They receive Christianity at 
first with gladness ^ they are extremely ready to be 
made eternally happy, and suppose that they have 
nothing else to do but to repeat their creed, and 
take possession of heaven. But when they find 
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that there are certain conditions to be performed on 
their parts also; that they must give up their &- 
vourite interests^ and restrain their strongest pas- 
sions, must sometimes even pluck out a right eye, 
or tear off a right arm ; that they must take up their 
cross and follow a crucified Saviour through many 
difficulties, distresses, and persecutions; their ar- 
dour and alacrity are instantly extinguished. They 
want strength of mind, soundness of principle, and 
sincerity of &ith to support them. No wonder then 
that they fall away and depart from their allegiance 
to their divme Master and Redeemer. This is the 
second sort of hearers described in the parable, 
'< that receive the word at first with joy; but having 
no root in themselves, when tribulation and per- 
secution arise because of the word, by and by they 
are offended." This refers more immediately to the 
first disciples and first preachers of the Gospel, who 
were exposed, in the discharge of their high office, 
to the severest trials, and the crudest persecutions 
from their numerous and powerful enemies. Some 
of them undoubtedly, who had not sufficient root in 
themselves, gave way to the storms that assailed 
them, and made shipwreck of their faith, as our 
Lord here foretells that they would. But others, 
we know, stood, firm and immoved, amidst the most 
tremendous dangers, and underwent, with unparal- 
leled fortitude, the most excruciating torments. The 
description which the writer to the Hebrews gives 
of the saints and prophets of old, may, with the 
strictest truth, be applied to the apostles and their 
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successors in the first ages of the Gospel, under the 
various persecutions to which they were exposed. 
<< They had trial of cruel mockiings and scourgings, 
yea, moreover, of bonds and imprisonment. Hiey 
were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were tempted, 
were slain with the sword ; were destitute, afflicted, 
tormented.'** All these barbarities they endured 
with unshaken patience and firmness, and thereby 
bore the strongest possible testimony, not only to 
their own sincerity, but to the divine and miraculous 
influence of the religion which they taught. For it 
is justly and forcibly observed by the excellent 
Mr. Addison, that the astonishing and unexampled 
fortitude which waa shown by innumerable multi- 
tudes of martyrs, in those ^low and painful torments 
that were inflicted on them, is nothing less than a 
standing miracle during the three first centuries. 
<< I cannot,'* says he, << conceive a man placed in the 
burning iron chair of Lyons, amidst the insults and 
mockeries of a crowded amphitheatre, and still 
keeping his seat ; or stretched upon a grate of iron 
over an intense fire, and breathing out his soul 
amidst the exquisite suffisrings of such a tedious 
execution, rather than renounce his religion, or 
blaspheme his Saviour, without supposing something 
supernatural. Such trials seem to me above the 
strength of human nature, and able to overbear duty, 
reason, faith, conviction, nay, and the most absolute 
certainty of a fiiture state. We can easUy imagine 
that a few persons in so good a cause might have 

* Heb.zL 36, 37. 
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laid down their liyes at the gibbet, the stake, or the 
Uock : but that multitudes of each sex, of every age» 
of different countries and conditions, should, for 
nearly three hundred years together, expire leisurely 
amidst the most exquisite tortures, rather than 
apostatise from the truth, has something in it so far 
beyond the natural strength and force of mortals, 
that (me cannot but conclude there was some 
miraculous power to support the sufferers; and if 
so, here is at once a proof, from history and from 
fiiet, of the divine origin of our religion."* 

Tbere is a third portion of the seed, that ^s 
among thorns. This wants neither root nor depth 
of earth. It grows up ; but the misfortune is, that 
the thorns grow up with it. The fault of the soil is 
not that of bearing nothing, but of bearing too 
much ; of bearing what it ought not, of exhausting 
its strength and nutrition on vile and worthless 
productions, which choke the good seed, and prevent 
it £rom coming to perfection. " These are they 
(says our Saviour, in the paralld place of St. Luke,) 
which, when they have heard, go forth, and are 
choked with cares and riches and pleasures of this 
life, and bring no fruit to perfection." In their 
youth, perhaps, they receive religious instruction, 
they imbibe right principles, and listen to good ad* 
vice ; but no sooner do they go forthy no sooner do 
they leave those persons and those places from 
whom they receive them, than they take the road 
either of business or of pleasure, pursue their in* 

* Addison's Evidences, § 7. 
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terestSy their amusements^ or their guilty indul- 
gences, with unbounded eagerness, and have neither 
time nor inclination to cultivate the seeds of religion 
that have been sown in their hearts, and to eradicate 
the weeds that have been mingled with them. The 
consequence is, that the weeds prevail, and the seeds 
are choked and lost. 

Can there possibly be a more ^tMil picture of a 
large proportion of the Christian world ? Let us 
look around us, and observe how the greater part of 
those we meet with are employed. In what is it 
that their thoughts are busied, their views their 
hopes and their fears centred, their attention oc- 
cupied, their hearts and souls and affections engaged? 
Is it in searching the Scriptures, in meditating on 
its doctrines, its precepts, its exhortations, its pro- 
mises and its threats? Is it in communing with 
their own hearts, in probing them to the very 
bottom, in looking carefully whether there be any 
way of wickedness in them, in plucking out every 
noxious weed, and leaving room for the good seed 
to grow and swell and expand itself, and bring forth 
fruit to perfection ? Is it in cultivating purity of 
manners, a spirit of charity towards the whole human 
race, and the most exalted sentiments of piety, 
gratitude, and love towards their Maker and Re- 
deemer? These, I fear, are far from being the 
general and principal occupations of mankind* Too 
many of them are, God knows, very differently em- 
ployed. They are overwhelmed with business ; they 
are devoted to amusement; they are immersed in 
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sensuality ; they are mad with ambition ; they are 
idolaters of wealth, of power, of glory, of &me. On 
these things all their affections are fixed. These 
are the great objects of their pursuit ; and if any 
accidental thought of religion happens to cross their 
way, they instantly dismiss the unbidden, unwelcome 
guest, with the answer of Felix to Paul, << Go thy 
way for this time; when we have a convenient 
season, we will send for thee." 

But how then, it is said, are we to conduct our- 
selves ? If Providence has blessed us with riches, 
with honour, with power, with reputation, are we 
to reject these gifts of our heavenly Father ; or ought 
we not rather to accept them with thankfulness, and 
enjoy the gratitude, the advantages and the com« 
forts which his bounty has bestowed upon us ? Most 
assuredly we ought. But then they are to be en<* 
joyed also with innocence, with temperance, and 
with moderation. They must not be allowed to 
usurp the first place in our hearts. They must not 
be permitted to supplant God in our affection, or to 
dispute that pre-eminence and priority which he 
clums over every propensity of our nature. This^ 
and this only, can prevent the good seed from being 
choked with the cares, the riches, and the pleasures 
of the present life. 

We now come, in the last place, to the seed 
which fell on good ground, which our Lord tells us, 
in St. Luke, denotes those that in an honest and 
good heart, having heard the word, keep it, and 
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bring forth fruit with patience, some an hundred- 
fold, some sixty, some thirty. 

We here see that the first and principal quali- 
fication iox hearing the word of God, for keeping it, 
for rendering it capable of bringing forth fruit, is 
an honest and a good heart; that is, a heart free 
from all those evil dispositions and corrupt passions 
which blind the eyes, distort the understanding, 
and obstruct the admission of divine truth ; a heart 
perfectly clear from prejudice, from pride, from 
vanity, firom self-sufficiency and self-conceit; a 
heart sincerely disposed and earnestly desirous to 
find out the truth, and firmly resolved to embrace 
it when found; ready to acknowledge its own ig- 
norance, weakness, and corruption, and '^ to receive 
with meekness the ingrafted word, which is able to 
save the souL** 

Hiis is that innocence and simplicity and single- 
ness of mind, which we find so frequently recom- 
mended and so highly applauded by our blessed 
Lord, and which is so beautifiilly and feelingly de- 
scribed when young children were brought to him 
that he should touch them, and were checked by 
his disciples: <' Suffer the little children to come unto 
me (says he), and forbid them not : for of such is 
the kingdom of God ; " and then he adds, '< Who- 
soever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a 
little child, he shall not enter therein." * Here, in 
a few words, and by a most significant and affecting 
emblem, is expressed that temper and disposition 

* Mark, x. 14, 15. 
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of mind which is the most essential qualification for 
the kingdom of heaven. Unless we come to the 
Gospel with that meekness, gentleness, docility, 
and guileless simplicity, which constitute the cha- 
racter of a child, and render him so lovely and 
captivating, we cannot enter into the kingdom of 
heaven ; we cannot either assent to the evidence, 
believe the doctrines, or obey the precepts, of the 
Christian rel%ion. Hence we see the true reason 
why so many men of distinguished talents have 
rejected the religion of Christ. It is not because 
its evidences are defective, or its doctrines repug* 
nant to reason ; it is because their dispositions were 
the very reverse of what the Gospel requires : be- 
cause (as their writings evidently show) they were 
high-spirited, violent, proud, conceited, vain, dis- 
dainful, and sometimes profligate too ; because, in 
short, they wanted that honest and good heart, 
whidb not only receives the good seed, but keeps it 
and nourishes it with unceasing patience, till it 
bring forth fruit to perfection. They could not 
enter into the marriage feast, because they had not 
on the wedding garment, because they were not 
do^ed wkh humiiUif: * for ^ God resisteth the 
proud, but giveth grace to the humble. Them that 
are meek, shall he guide in judgment ; and such as 
are gentle, them shall he learn his way." f 

But here arises a difficulty on which the enemies 
of our fidth lay great stress, and frequently allege 

* 2 PeL ▼. 5. t James, iv. 6. Ftalm nv. a. 
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t» an excuse for their infidelity and impiety. If, 
say they, the success of the good seed depends on 
the soil in which it is sown, the success of the (ros- 
pel must, in the same manner, depend (as this very 
parable is meant to prove) on the temper and dis«» 
position of the recipient, of the person to whom it 
is offered. Now this temper and disposition are 
not of our own making: they are the work of 
nature ; they are what our Creator has given us. 
If, then, in any particular instance, they are un- 
fortunately such as disqualify us for the rec^tion 
of the Gospel, the fault is not ours ; it is in the 
soil; it is in our natural constitution, for which 
surely we cannot be held responsible. 

This plea is specious and plausible; but it is 
nothing more. The fact is, that the imbecility and 
corruption introduced into our moral frame by the 
fall of our first parents, is in some measure felt by 
all ; but undoubtedly in different individuals shows 
itself in different degrees, and that firom their very 
earliest years. Look at any large family of children 
living together under the eye of their parents, and 
you will fi*equently discover in them a surprising 
variety of tempers, humours, and dispositions : and 
although the same instructions are given to all ; the 
same care and attention, the same discipline, the 
same vigilance exercised over each, yet some shall 
be, in their general conduct, meek, gentle, and sub- 
missive ; others impetuous, passionate, and firoward ; 
some active, enterprising, and bold ; others quiet, 
contented, and calm; some cunning, artfiil, and 
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dose ; others opeiiy fi'sok, and ingenuous ; some, in 
short, maleyolent, mischievous, and unfeeling; others 
kind, compassionate, good-natured, and, though some-* 
times betraying the infirmity of human nature by 
casual omissions of duty and errors of conduct, yet 
soon made sensible of their faults, and easily led 
back to regularity, order, piety, and virtue. 

Here, then, is unquestionably the difference of 
natural constitution contended for* But what is 
the true inference? Is it that those whose dis* 
positions are the worst are to give themselves up 
for lost ? are to abandon all hopes of salvation, and 
to all^e their depraved nature as a sufficient apo- 
logy for infidelity or vice, as constituting a complete 
inability either to believe or to obey the Gospel ? 
No sudi thing. On the contrary, it is a strong and 
powerftd call, first upon their parents and the guides 
of their youth, and afterwards upon themselves, to 
watch over, to restrain, to correct, to amend, to 
meliorate, their evil dispositions ; and to supply, by 
attention, by discipline, and by prayer, what has 
been denied by nature. It may be thought hard, 
perhaps, that all this care, and labour, and painful 
OMiflict, should be necessary to lome and not (in 
the same degree at least) to others ; and that so 
marked a distinction in so important a point should 
be made between creatures of the same species* 
But is not the same distinction made in other points 
of importance ? Are not men placed, from their 
very birth, by the hand of Providence in different 
situations of rank, power, wealth? Are not some 
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indulged with every advantage, every blessing, that 
their hearts can wish, and others sunk in obscurity, 
penury, and wretchedness ? Are not some &voured 
with the most splendid talents and cf^>acities for 
acquiring knowledge ; . others slow in conception, 
weak in understanding, and almost impenetrable to 
instruction ? Are not some blessed from their birth 
with stroi^, healthy, robust constitutions, subject 
to no infirmities, no diseases ; others weak, sickly^ 
tender, liable to perpetual disorders, and with the 
utmost difficulty dragging on a precarious existence? 
Yet does this preclude all these different individuals 
from improving their condition? does it prevent the 
lowest member of society from endeavouring to 
raise himself into a superior class? does it pre- 
vent the most indigent from labouring to acquire 
a fortune, by industry, frugality, and activity? 
does it prevent the most ignorant from cultivating 
their minds, and furnishing them with some de- 
gree of knowledge ? does it prevent those of the 
tenderest and most delicate frames from strength- 
ening, confirming, and invigorating their health, by 
management, by medicine, and by temperance ? 
We see the contSuy every day ; we see all these 
different characters succeeding in their efforts be- 
yond their most sanguine expectations, and rising 
to a degree of opulence, of rank, of power, of learn- 
ing, and of health, of which, at their outset, they 
could not have formed the most distant idea. And 
why, then, are we not to act in the same manner 
with regard to our natural tempers, dispositions, 
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propensities, and indinations ? Why are we not to 
suppose ^em as capable of improvement and me- 
lioration as our condition, our fintone, oar intd- 
lectnal powers, and our bodily health ? Why are 
we to tilege impossibility in one case more dum in 
the others ? The truth is, that a bad consti tu tion 
of mind as well as of body may, by proper care and 
attention, and the powerful influences of the Holy 
Spirit, be greatly, if not wholly, amended. And 
as it sometimes happens that they who hare the 
weakest and most distempered frames, by means of 
an exact regimen, and an unshaken perseverance 
in rule and method, outlive tiiose of a robuster 
make and more luxuriant health; so there are 
abundant instances where men of the most perverse 
dispositions and most depraved turn of mind, by 
keeping a steady guard upon their weak parts, and 
gradually, but continuaUy, correcting their defects, 
Inlying earnestly for assistance from above, going 
on from strength to strength, and from one degree 
of perfection to another, have at length arrived at a 
higher pitch of virtue than those for whom nature 
had done much more, and who would therefore do 
but little for themselves. 

Let us, then, never despair. If we have not, 
from constitution, that honest and good heart which 
is necessary for receiving the good seed, and 
bringing forth fruit with patience, we may, by de- 
grees, and by the blessing of God, gradually acquire 
it. If the soil is not originally good, it may be made so 
by labour and cultivaticm ; but above all, by implor- 
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ing our heavenly Father to shower down upon it 
the plentiful efiusions of his grace, which he has 
promised to all that devoutly and fervently and 
constantly pray for it. This dew from heaven, 
<< shed abroad in our hearts/' * will refresh and in- 
vigorate and purify our souls ; will correct the very 
worst disposition ; will soften and subdue the hardest 
and most imgrateful soil, will make it clean and 
pure and moist, fit for the reception of the good 
seed ; and, notwithstanding its original poverty and 
barrenness, will enrich it with strength and vigour 
sufficient to bring forth fruit to perfection. 

I have now finished these Lectures for the pre- 
sent year, and must, on this occasion, again entreat 
you to let those truths, to which you have listened 
with so much patience and perseverance, take 
entire possession of your hearts. They are not 
vain, they are not trivial things ; they are the words 
of eternal life : they relate to the most important 
of all human concerns, to the most essential in- 
terests and comfort of the present life, and to the 
destiny, the eternal destiny, of happiness or misery 
that awaits you in the next. 

You have just heard the parable of the sower ex- 
plained, and it behoves you to consider in which of 
the four classes of men there described you can 
fairly rank yourselves. Are you in the number of 
those that receive the seed by the way side, on 
hearts as impenetrable and inaccessible to convic- 
tion as the hard-beaten high road? or of those that 

* RomaiM, y. 5. 
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receive the seed on a little loose earth scattered or 
a rocky where it quickly springs up, and as quickly 
withers away? or of those in whom the seed is 
choked with thorns, with the occupations and plea- 
sures of this life ? or, lastly, of those who receive 
the seed on good ground, on an honest and good 
heart, and bring forth fruit, some a hundred fold, 
some sixty, some thirty ? It becomes every one of 
you to ask yourselves this question very seriously^ 
and to answer it very honestly ; for on that depends 
the whole colour of your ftiture condition here and 
hereafter. 

There are none I trust here present, there are 
few I believe in this country, who &11 under the 
first description of professed and hardened unbe- 
lievers ; and amidst many painful circumstances of 
these awful and anxious times, it is some consola- 
tion to us to reflect, that the incredible pains which 
have been taken in a multitude of vile publications 
to induce the people of this country to apostatise 
from their religion, have not made that general and 
permanent impression on their minds which might 
naturally have been expected from such malignant 
and reiterated efforts to shake their principles and 
subvert their faith. But there are other instruments 
of perversion and corruption much more formidable 
and more powerful than these. There are fank 
and noxious weeds and thorns, which grow up with 
the good seed and choke it, and prevent it from 
coming to maturity. These are, as the parable 
tells us, the cares, the riches, and the pleasures oi 
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this world, which in our passage through life lay 
hold upon our hearts, and are more dangerous ob- 
structions to the Gospel than all the speculative ar- 
guments and specious sophistry of all its adversaries 
put together. It is but seldom, I believe, compara- 
tively speaking, that men are fairly reasoned out of 
their religion. But they are very frequently se- 
duced, both from the practice and the belief of it, 
by treacherous passions within, and violent tempt- 
ations from without, by << the lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eye, and the pride of life." These are 
in fact the most common, the most powerful ene- 
mies of our faith. These are the weeds and the 
thorns that twist themselves round every fibre of 
our hearts, which impede the growth and destroy 
the fruitfulness of every good principle that has 
been implanted there, and form that third and most 
numerous class of hearers described in the parable 
of the sower, who, though not professed infidels, 
are yet practical unbelievers, and who, though they 
retain the form, have lost all the substance, all the 
power, all the life and soul of religion. 

It is then against these most dangerous corrupters 
of our fidelity and allegiance to our heavenly Master, 
that we must principally be upon our guard ; it is 
against these we must arm and prepare our souls, 
by summoning all our fortitude and resolution, and 
calling in to our aid all those spiritual succours 
which the power of prayer can draw down upon us. 
from above. It was to assist us in this arduous con 
flict, that the compilers of our liturgy appointed the 
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season of Lent, and more particularly the offices of 
the concluding week, which, from the sufferings of 
our Saviour at that time, we call Passion toeeL It 
was thought, and surely it was wisely thought, by 
our ancestors, that, to fortify ourselves against the 
attractions of the world and the seductions of sin, 
it was necessary to withdraw ourselves sometimes 
from the tumultuous and intoxicating scenes of 
business and of pleasure, which, in the daily com- 
merce of life, press so close on every side of us ; 
and to strengthen and confirm our minds against 
their fatal influence, by retirement, by recollection, 
by self-communion, by self-examination, by medi- 
tating on the word of God, and, above all, by fre- 
quent and fervent prayer. To give us time for 
these sacred occupations, a small portion of every 
year has been judiciously set apart for them by 
our church ; and what time could be so proper for 
those holy purposes, as that in which our blessed 
Lord was suffering so much for our sakes ? I allude 
more particularly to that solemn week which is 
now approaching, and to which I must beg to call 
the most serious attention of every one here present. 
In that week all public diversions are, as you well 
know, wisely prohibited by public authority; and 
in conformity to the spirit of such prohibition, we 
should even in our own families, and in our own 
private amusements, be temperate, modest, decorous, 
and discreet. Think not, however, that I am here 
recommending gloom and melancholy, and seclusion 
from all society ; far from it. This could answer no 
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other purpose but to sour your minds and to deaden 
your devotions. The cheerfuhiess of social converse 
and friendly intercourse is by no means inconsistent 
with the duties of the week : but all those tumul- 
tuous assemblies, which are too strongly marked 
with an air of levity, gaiety and dissipation, and 
may in fact be ranked in the number of public di- 
versions, are plainly repugnant to that seriousness 
and tenderness of mind, which the awful and inter- 
esting events of that week must naturally inspire. 
Let me only request you to read over, when you 
return home, that plain, simple, unaffected, yet 
touching narrative of our Saviour's sufferings, which 
is selected from the Gospels, in the daily offices 
of the next week ; and then ask your own hearts 
whether, at the very time when your Redeemer 
is supposed to have passed through all those 
dreadful scenes for your sakes and for your sal- 
vation, firom his first agony in the garden to his 
last expiring groan upon the cross, whether at this 
very time you can bring yourselves to pursue the 
pleasures, the vanities, and the follies of the world, 
with the same unqualified eagerness and unabated 
ardour, as if nothing had happened which had given 
him the slightest pain, or in which you had the 
smallest interest or concern. Your hearts, I am 
sure, will revolt at the very idea, and your own 
feelings will preserve you from thus wantonly sport- 
ing with the cross of Christ. And if to a prudent 
abstinence from these things you were to add a 
careful enquiry into your past conduct, and the pre- 
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sent state of your souls; if you were to extend your 
views to another world, and consider what your con- 
dition there is likely to be; what reasonable grounds 
you have to hope for a favourable sentence from 
your Almighty Judge ; how far you have conformed 
to the commands of your Maker, and what degree 
of affection and gratitude you have manifested for 
the inexpressible kindness of your Redeemer ; this 
surely would be an emplo3rment not inconsistent with 
your necessary occupations, and not unsuitable to 
humble candidates for pardon, acceptance, and im- 
mortal happiness. 

Is this too great a burden to be imposed upon us 
for a few days ; is it too great a sacrifice of our 
time, our thoughts, and our amusements, to an invi- 
sible world, and a reversionary inheritance of ines- 
timable value ? It certainly is, if the Grospel be all 
a fabricated tale. But if it contain the words of 
soberness and truth ; if its divine authority is es- 
tablished by such an accumulation of evidence of 
various kinds as never before concurred to prove 
any other facts or events in the history of the world, 
by evidences springing from different sources, yet 
all centering in the same point, and converging to 
the same conclusion; if even the few incidental 
proofs that have been offered to your consideration 
in the course of these Lectures, have produced 
that conviction in your minds which they seem to 
have done ; what then is the consequence ? Is it 
not that truths of such infinite importance well de- 
serve all that consideration for which I am now 
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contending; and that we ought to embrace with 
eagerness every appointed means and every favour- 
able opportunity that is thrown in our way, of de- 
monstrating our attachment and our gratitude to a 
crucified Saviour, who died for our sins, and rose 
again for our justification, and will come once more 
in glory to judge the world in righteousness, and to 
distribute his rewards and punishments to all the 
nations of the earth assembled before him? At 
that awful tribunal may we all appear with a humble 
confidence in the merits of our Redeemer, and a 
trembling hope of that mercy which he has promised 
to every sincere believer, every truly contrite and 
penitent offender ? 
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To understand the character of the ensuing sermons the 
better, it is necessary that the reader should be put in pos- 
session of the jidvertisement by which they are preceded : — 

" AnvEBTisniENT. —-The following Sermons were written in 
tiie course of duty, without any view to publication ; and they 
are now published only in obedience to the desire of those who 
heard them. To them they have a value very different from 
that of literary merit ; the value which kindness ever gives to 
the objects upon which it has long been employed ; the value, 
still more, which time bestows upon the feelings and the memo- 
ries of former years. To the rest of the world, I feel, they 
have no recommendations ; and had it been possible for me, 
therefore, to have limited the publication to the congregation 
to whom they were originally addressed, I should never have 
presumed to intrude them upon the notice of the world. 

** To those who are unacquainted with that congregation, it is 
necessary for me to state, that it is of a peculiar kind ; that it is 
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composed almost entirely of persons in the higher ranks, or in 
the more respectable conditions of society ; and that one very 
interesting part oi it is formed by thx Youmo, who, in the 
course of academical education, are preparing themselves for 
the important stations or the liberal professions of future life. 
The recollection of these circumstances, may, I hope, some- 
times account for the choice of subjects, and sometimes for the 
views and illustrations that are employed. 

** Such as these sermons are, I now submit them to the world, 
with no other sentiment than that of the most, unfeigned hu- 
mility ; and I request it may be believed, that their appearance 
is not the result of voluntary presumption, but of the simple 
obedience to grateful duty." 

« Edinburgh, March 24. 1814." 



\ 
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ON THE LORD'S PRAYER, 



St. Luke, xi. 2. 

" And he said unio thenif When ye prtof^ say tiius * ' 

In these words, which are in answer to a request 
of his disciples, our Saviour introduces that cele- 
brated form of prayer which is generally termed the 
Lord's Prayer, and which, in every age, has been 
considered as the most perfect model for the devo- 
tion of his people. 

Of the request of his disciples, ** Lord, teach us 
to pray ? '* I believe there are few serious or thought- 
ful men who have not felt the importance. There 
is something so solemn in the thought of presenting 
ourselves before the living God ; the best of us are 
so unfit to appear in the presence of him *^ who is 
too pure to behold iniquity ; " and the wisest of us 
are so unable to determine what is proper for them 
to ask, or right in him to bestow, that in no part of 
religious duty are we so much in need of assistance: 
and nowhere is that assistance so important as in 
the direction of our prayers. It is grateful, accord- 
ingly, to observe how much every age and church 
of Christianity has felt the value of that model which 
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our Saviour here gives us. It enters frequently 
into the liturgy of every church. It is the first 
form of pious words which the infant tongue is 
taught to repeat; and in every language almost 
upon earth, the Deity is daily addressed by num- 
bers unknown to each other, in the same simple but 
sublime terms which, so many centuries ago, were 
prescribed by his blessed Son. 

In the great body of mankind, however, this fa- 
miliarity, like every other, is apt to have its incon- 
veniences. Of a form so sacred, the spirit may be 
forgot ; the lips of the Christian may move in ap- 
proaching to God, while his heart is far from him, — 
and the words which infancy has acquired may 
never afterwards be examined by maturer thought, 
or understood in the fulness of their sense. 

I trust, therefore, that it may be neither useless 
nor unacceptable to the young around me, if I at- 
tempt, at present, to enter into some examination 
of this ever-memorable prayer of our Lord ; — to 
point out to them the views it affords of the nature 
and government of the great Being to whom all 
prayer is addressed ; and from thence to illustrate 
those feelings and dispositions of mind which ought 
ever to accompany us in that solemn act of devotion, 
when we are permitted not only to approach the 
throne of God, but to address him in the very words 
which have been prescribed by his Son. 

1. Let me entreat you, then, my young brethren, 
to observe, in the first place, the majesty and so- 
lemnity with which it opens. It is short, and it is 
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enjoined us as our daily prayer; and yet the first 
words of it involve the greatest and most exalted 
▼iews of Divine Providence, which human language 
has hitherto expressed. While we pronounce them 
(if we pronounce them with thought and under- 
standing), we feel as it were the whole universe 
annihilated around us, — we see nothing hut God, — 
we see nature prostrated at his footstool with our- 
selves, — and we think only of <' Him in whom every- 
thing lives, and moves, and has its heing," and who 
alone inhabiteth both space and eternity. 

It is not, my brethren, for light reasons that we 
are thus instructed to pray. There is a careless- 
ness which habit is apt to produce even in the best 
of us, when we address our supplications to Heaven ; 
and there are few who can make a sudden transition 
firom the affiurs of the world to that solemn and ex- 
alted tone of mind which prayer so justly demands. 
It is on this account, probably, that the opening of 
this prayer is made so solemn and majestic ; and to 
remind us whom we are addressing, that all the 
mightiest evidences of his providence are brought 
forward to our imagination. It is to remind us, 
that, when we kneel before God, we are engaged in 
the highest and holiest service of our nature ; that 
in his presence all lower desires and emotions should 
cease; and that the only sentiments which then 
become us, are veneration for his unbounded great- 
ness, and thankfiilness that He permits the children 
of the dust to draw near unto him. 

2. K sudi are the feelings which become us when 
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we address our prayers unto God» let me entreat 
you to observe, in the second place, what is the 
light in which he deigns to invite us to approach 
him, — Is it as the Sovereign of nature, by whom we 
are summoned to pay our homage before his throne? 
Is it even as the Master of his people, whom he 
calls, like the Jews of old, to listen to the command- 
ments he enjoined ; — << while the mountain burned 
with fire, and all the people fell with their faces on 
the ground ? " No, my brethren I it is as the Fa- 
ther of existence, that he here invites his children 
to come imto him. It is as the great Parent of 
being, that he calls the souls which he has made, to 
come and unveil their hopes and their fears before 
him, and '< to put their trust under the shadow of 
his wings." 

It is impossible not to see for what end this 
beautiful opening of our daily prayer is intended. 
The distance between man and his Creator is so 
immense, and there is something so awful in ap- 
proaching voluntarily into his presence, that nothing 
but the most exalted views, or the most sinless 
purity, can seem to embolden natural man to hold 
regular communion with << Him that inhabiteth eter- 
nity." Opinions of this fearful kind, however, would 
have a tendency to destroy or to corrupt all the 
principles of religion in the human mind. They 
would tend either to excuse us, in our own opinion, 
from the service of God, and thus gradually lead u^ 
<< to live altogether without Him in the world ; " or 
they would dispose us to approach him with the 
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indistinct terror of slaves, — to mingle the gloom 
of superstition with our religious service, and to 
worship him <<not in spirit and in truth," but 
with the dark and ceremonial rites of a constrained 
homage. 

The model which is here given us of Christian 
prayer is very different. It banishes at once from 
our imaginations all the fears so natural to mortality. 
It is our Father to whom it teaches us to speak ; — 
it is that name, so dear and venerable, which it brings 
forward with all its associations to our minds, — the 
name which all men have known, and in which all 
have been taught to trust, — and which cannot be 
pronounced without awakening in every heart the 
feelings of confidence, and hope, and love. It is 
the Father, and not the Lord of Nature, who is here 
revealed to our view ; — that Father '< who careth 
for us, who knoweth whereof we are made,'' and 
who ** remembereth that we are but dust ; " — that 
Father << who seeth in secret ; " to whom all hearts 
are open, and all desires known ; and before whom 
all distinctions are vain, but that << of doing justly, 
and loving mercy, and walking humbly with him." 
I pause not at present on the many reflections which 
thb subject is fitted to excite. I entreat you only 
to consider within yourselves, how magnificent is 
the privilege which this word. Father, has conferred 
upon our fallen nature ; — what exaltation of thought 
and spirit it is fitted to raise, and what immeasurable 
happiness it has given in every age of the Gospel, 
to Uiose who " were weary and heavy laden," with 
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die doubts, tlie mmm^ or the miiimpii of the 




5. While it is thus that ** a nev and Uving waj 
is opened to erery indiridnal of mankind to 
the throne of the Ihring God, in whidi th^ 
poor fiirth their tears and snpplications befiveJBGBi. 
let me, in the third place, remind yon of the ftna 
in which diese sopplications are to be addressed. 
While we are emboldened to approadi him as '^ a 
ftther," let it be remembered, that it is as "av 
Fadier;"— not as the &dier onlj of die in^vidnd 
petitioner, hot as die Father of the race of i 
not as the frther of an j particolar sect or 
nion in rd^ion, bat as die great Invent of 
lufipiness dirooghoot the murerse. 

It is die first law of oar &idi, that we dHudd lonre 
the Lord oar God, with aD oar heart and all 
sooL It is die second, diat we should lore 
ne%hboars as ootsdves. Let me entreat yon to 
obserre, my brethren, how beantifiiUy both these 
precepts are iDostrated in thefiirm of the wordswe 
are oonsideni^ and how po w e r fu Hy they blend in 
the same moment, benevolence to man, with devo> 
tion towards God. Even in the act of secret and 
solitary prayer, they remind ns of oar rebtioQ to 
eadi odier. While we are presenting oar private 
supplications, it is yet to die common Fadicr of 
mankind diey are presented; and while oar hea r t* 
are loll of oar own interests, the very words we 
nse, recaQ to us the interests of oar brediren. Ther 
remind us, that ** the eyes of all wait upaa him;'' 
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— that ^* it is he," and he alone, << who openeth his 
hand, and filleth all things living with plenteous- 
ness." They remind us, that wherever creation 
extends, there his Providence is exerted ; and while 
we thus see, as it were, the whole animated universe 
prostrated with us before his throne, we learn to 
look upon the race of men around us, as children of 
the same fiunily with ourselves, and to mingle a 
prayer also for their happiness and salvation. 

4. There is yet a fourth reflection to which the 
words we are considering naturally lead us. They 
reveal to us the Grod of nature as ** our Fatlier," 
and as the common Father of mankind ; — but there 
is a yet sublimer aspect in which they present him to 
us, as << our Father which is in heaven." How many 
are the reflections, my brethren, which this expres- 
sion is fitted to summon up in our minds. 

It tells us, in the first place, that this is a lower 
world ; — - that we see now only ** darkly" the traces 
of Almighty wisdom ; — and that, in this infimcy of 
our being, we are unable to comprehend the ma- 
jesty of his whole administration. 

It tells us, in the second place, that, amid all our 
doubts or darkness, there is yet One who presides 
over us ; and that the whole system, as it is con- 
structed by his wisdom, is finally to be accomplished 
by his care. It tells us, that the power which go- 
verns us, is the same which has launched the planets 
in their course ; and that the day will come, when 
the moral system of nature will assume the same 
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order and beauty which now reigns in the system of 
the heavens. 

It tells us, lastly, that there is a << heaven" where 
our Father dwells; — a state of unclouded light and 
sinless love ; — a state where tears and sorrows are 
no more, and where there reigneth << knowledge, 
and wisdom, and joy." While we utter the words, 
<< Our Father which is in heaven," we learn to leave 
the concerns of earth ; — a mightier prospect opens 
upon our view ; — the ties of mortality dissolve ; — 
and we submit ourselves, in humble resignation, to 
that Father who dwelleth above, and who alone can 
conduct us to our proper home. 

Such, my brethren, are the views of the nature 
and government of God, which seem to be involved 
in the opening of this memorable prayer; and I 
have dwelt so long upon it, because it seems, better 
than any human commentary, to explain the pre- 
paratory dispositions which are requisite for prayer : 
— - those dispositions of heart and mind which are 
more valuable than the act of prayer itself, and 
without which all our prayers and all our ceremonies 
are in vain. 

If I have rightly interpreted the words of our 
Lord, the feelings and dispositions that become us 
in this first and fundamental exercise <^ religion are 
these : — 

1. The most profound consciousness of the ma- 
jesty of the Great Being whom we approach, and of 
the exalted nature of the service we perform : 
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2. That humble love and confidence in Hini» 
which arises from the consideration of his deigning 
to reveal himself to us as << our Father : " 

3. That love of our brethren, and of every thing 
that he hath made, which arises from the consider- 
ation of his being the equal Friend and Father of 
all existence : 

And, lastly. That trust in his wisdom, and that 
hope in his goodness, which spring from the belief, 
that the great scene of divine administration is as 
yet only opened, and that there is a heaven where 
our Fadier dwells, and where the '' pure in heart 
shall yet see him." 

If such, my younger brethren, be the views and 
the hopes which the words of your Saviour involve, 
and which he therefore empowers you to form, is 
there any school in which life can so nobly begin ? 
If it were with such feelings and convictions, that 
you were accustomed to come to the service of 
prayer, whether in your own closets, or in the more 
solemn assemblies of the church, how simple and 
how easy would be the course of goodness and of 
piety I and if it were in such meditations that the 
day began, what else would be necessary to render 
it holy and happy I 

In such a frame of mind, " to ask,*' would indeed 
be " to receive." It would be to receive the spirit 
from on high, to animate and to guide you. It 
would be to receive that spirit which would make 
you superior to the world, to all its temptations, 
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and all its sorrows. It would be to receive, in the 
last place, that spirit which is alone the spirit of 
the Gospel, which, while it gives gbry to GocU 
seeks also, by ^< good works " to testify its ^ good 
will towards men/^ 
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ON THE LORD'S PRAYER- 
St. Luke, xL 2. 

In the preceding discourse from these words, 1 
suhmitted to the toung of our people, some observ- 
ations on the spirit and character of our Lord's 
celebrated prayer, and on the dispositions of mind 
which it supposes in the worshipper. 

The part of it I then considered was only its 
opening or commencement ; — that simple but sub- 
lime form of address with which it teadies us to 
approach the throne of God, and in which are in- 
volved all the mightiest conceptions we can form of 
the Divine nature. 

After this majestic opening, and all the high 
convictions it involves, our Saviour proceeds to pre- 
scribe the model of the petitions which it becomes 
us to present to that mighty Father. We have 
prostrated ourselves before the throne of eternity, 
and we are now to be taught what are the wishes, 
the supplications, or the prayers which we are to 
offer to << Him that inhabiteth it." In this respect, 
my brethreui or, at least, in the arrangement of 
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these petitions, there is something very remarkable 
and peculiar, and which distinguishes our daily 
prayer from every other form of human worship. 

There is a natural tendency to selfishness in all 
imenlightened devotion. It is in the hours only of 
trouble or of fear that men in general approach 
unto God ; and it is the tumultuous expression o^ 
their own wishes or wants which chiefly forms their 
selfish communion with heaven. It is not the Fa- 
ther of universal nature they address, but the pri- 
vate deity whose favours they beseech ; and they 
rise from their knees without bestowing a wish or 
prayer for their brethren ; and they return into the 
world without feeling their charity awakened, or 
their humility increased. 

It is with far higher and holier views that the 
prayer of the Gospel opens. The petitions it first 
prescribes are all general. It is the great family of 
nature for whom we are first taught to address our 
common Father $ and ere we are permitted to ofier 
up one prayer for ourselves, it is the Parent of 
Being whom we are enjoined to supplicate for the 
wel&re of his creation. Instead of rushing into 
his presence with our own selfish and short-sighted 
requests, we, and ell our concerns, are, as it were, 
annihilated in the splendour of his presence ; and it 
is not until we have bowed before him ^ the uni- 
versal God, that we are emboldened to hope that 
he will listen to the ^< still small voice " of private 
supplication. 

Singular as this arrangement of our petitions may 
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i^pear, and unprecedented 88 it certainly is in the 
history of human devotion, it is yet, at the same 
time, perfectly natural to the truly pious heart. If, 
in any fortunate moment, we can raise ourselves to 
that height of devotion which corresponds to the 
lofty privilege of addressing ourselves to our Father 
who is in heaven, — if our hearts are truly pene- 
trated with the majesty of the presence in which 
we stand, and the holiness of that Being whom we 
approach, — we shall, without any effort, forget 
ourselves and the littleness of our own concerns. 
It is Crod alone who will then be present to our 
thoughts. It is the brightness of his glory, the 
infinity of his perfections, and the beneficence of 
his rule, which will then fill up all our contem- 
plation ; and it is in such a moment we shall feel 
all that the Psalmist means, when he says, ** Whom 
have I in heaven but thee, and what is there on earth 
that I desire besides thee ? " 

In such a fimne of mind, the first words which it 
is natural for us to pronounce are these, — ** Hal- 
lowed be thy name I " It is the first, and almost 
instinctive expression of grateful adoration. It is 
thankfulness for being permitted to enter within 
the veil of the sanctuary, and to see God as he is. 
It is, still more, the generous wish that all men 
may experience the same holy joy ; — that the eyes 
of all may be uplifted with the same gratitude 
to the Father of nature; — and that the whole 
fiunily of God may be united in the first tie of 
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affection, — that of love and thankfulness to Him 
that made them. 

2. In such a frame of mind, and with such im- 
pressions, the second petition of our prayer is 
equally natural : — " Thy kingdom come." When- 
ever it is that we retire into solitude to seek com- 
munion with God, we retire firom a world which is 
full of ignorance and imperfection ; where all of us 
have wants, and doubts, and distresses of our own ; 
and where, every where around us, we see the 
same sorrows and the same infirmity. When we 
are withdrawn from such a world, and when we 
are contemplating the mighty providence of God, 
how natural is it for us to pray that his " kingdom 
may come;" — that kingdom in which there is 
" knowledge, and wisdom, and joy ; ** — that reign 
which shall dispel all doubts, and relieve all wants, 
and dry up all tears. And how insensibly do we 
close with the supplication, that the Sun of Righte- 
ousness may ascend upon his way, that the people 
who lie in darkness may see the " visitation of the 
day-spring firom on high," and that life and light 
may fall upon all the yet dark and cheerless habit^^ 
ations of men I 

3. We are still more, my brethren, in such mo- 
ments, retiring from a world in which there is sin 
and suffering ; where every vice is followed by its 
train of woe ; and where the wa3rward will of man 
is scattering misery and desolation among the fa« 
mily of God. If we are duly sensible of the mighty 
presence in which we stand, how natural is the 
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prayer that the " will ** of God may " be done ; ** 
that all the weak and presumptuous passions of 
men may be sacrificed before the throne of heaven ; 
that that Almighty will, which is exerted only in 
the diffusion of happiness, may become known and 
followed among men ; and that, under its guidance, 
some foretaste of that sinless happiness may be felt 
by the children of dust, which constitutes the hap- 
piness of the sons of heaven. 

Such, my brethren, is the nature of those peti- 
tions which we are commanded first to address to 
the throne of God. Exalted and magnificent as 
they are, they are yet perfectly natural to every 
mind that is susceptible of the feelings of genuine 
devotion. They follow insensibly firom those vi^ws 
of the Divine Providence which the first words of 
our prayer have awakened ; and they engage us in 
benevolent supplication for our brethren of man- 
kind, ere we descend to the recollection of our 
own necessities. 

Of the many reflections which this great subject 
naturaUy excites, there is one only which I shall at 
present attempt to dwell upon. It is upon the dis- 
positions which prayer of so exalted a kind is fitted 
to leave in our minds, and the sentiments with 
which it sends us back again into the world. Little 
can our prayers avail us, if the spirit whidi dictates 
them be forgot as soon as we leave the closet or 
the church; and our Saviour, in enjoining these 
mighty conceptions as the subject of our daily 
prayer, had doubtless in his view to habituate us to 
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those exalted sentiments, which lay the foundation 
of all the honour, and all the happiness of men. 

1. In this view let me observe, in the first place, 
how strongly we are thus led to trust and con- 
fidence in God. We have addressed Him as our 
<< Father which is in heaven," — as the author of 
every good and perfect gift, -^ as the source of life 
and happiness throughout this immense universe. 
We have addressed Him, still more, not in mortal 
words, but in words prescribed by Him who alone 
knew Him, and who could reveal Him unto us. With 
how much holy confidence may we not now return 
into the world I That world is His world. Over 
every path His eye is present ; in every obscurity 
Hg can see ; amid every distress He can relieve. 
Whatever may be the part which we are called to 
act, it is His will which has determined it. What- 
ever may be the labours we are summoned to per- 
form, that paternal eye which << seeth in secret** is 
awaiting on one greater day << to reward openly.** 

2. How naturally, in the second place, is such 
frame of mind productive of benevolence and good 
will towards men! We have prayed, not with 
the selfishness of unenlightened men, but with the 
wide humanity of Christian piety, for the world 
which we inhs^it, — that the moral kingdom of its 
Author may come, and that the dominion of " His 
will '* may diffuse truth and joy over every habit- 
ation of man. Is it possible, my brethren (if we 
have prayed in earnest), that we can rise from our 
knees without feeling our charity exalted, and our 
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benevolence increased? We have been admitted 
into the councib of God; and we see them all 
tending to the improvement and happiness of man. 
We are now returning into a world where there is 
mudi ignorance, much imperfection, and much 
sorrow. Can we return into it without feeling the 
desire ^< of being feUow-workers with Him ! '* of 
lending our aid, feeble as it may be, in the diffusion 
of truth,— > in the encouragement of virtue, — in 
the relief of suffering, — or in the spreading of the 
*^ glad tidings of salvation among the dwellings of 
men." And can we permit the sun to be witness 
to our morning prayers, without wishing, that our 
course may be like his, to difiuse light and joy amid 
the society in which we dwell ! 

S. How strongly, in the third place, does the 
spirit of our Lord's prayer lead us to the recol- 
lection of the particular duties which we are called 
individhially to perform. We pray that '< his king- 
dom may come ;" not a temporal kingdom, but that 
mental and spiritual kingdom, which consists in the 
reign of innocence, of piety, and virtue. Of that 
kingdom, the words remind us, that we are all 
members ; that its advancement or delay depends 
upon our individual efforts ; that the scene in which 
we are placed is the true scene of our fidelity; and 
that the humblest man who, beneath the thatch of 
the cottage, passes a life of obscure and patient 
duty, and ^ brings up his children in the nurture 
and admonition of their Lord," is yet no less than a 
^ fellow-worker with God " himself in the present 
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happiness, and in the final salvation of mankind. 
How well fitted are such convictions to the various 
and unequal conditions of men I How exalted the 
principle from which they summon us, whether high 
or low, to duty ; and even to those who are called 
to those labours of life, where " they are weary and 
heavy laden," how noble are the struggles which 
they are tbus summoned to undergo, — and how 
dear that << rest " in which it is promised their la- 
bours shall for. ever close. 

4. There is yet still a nobler reflection which 
these words are fitted to convey. In illustrating 
formerly what was meant in the words of our fir^t 
address to God, I concluded by reminding you of 
the hope they inspired by the name of " Our Fa- 
ther who is in heaven." Let me now remind you, 
that the same consoling and animating doctrine is 
interwoven also with the general petitions we are 
now considering; and that, while we pray for the 
reign of human virtue, and human happiness under 
the Gospel, we pray for it as the prelude to that 
greater happiness which reigns in heaven. Under 
such prospects, with what solemn joy may not the 
pious return into the world; with what firm eye 
may they not look upon the hardships they are 
doomed to undergo; and with what patient heart 
may they not receive every visitation which it 
pleases their Father to send ! — In that concluding 
scene, all mysteries will be revealed, — all doubts 
cease,-— all inquietudes repose : — the pure in heart 
will see their God, — and '< from the east and the 
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west, from the north and from the south,** the gates 
of heaven will open to receive the meek, the pious, 
and the good. 

When from such meditations we return into the 
world, we often return to mark the reign of chance 
and time, — to see the place vacant which was once 
filled by those we loved or esteemed, — or to follow 
to their graves those whom worth had dignified, or 
innocence had endeared: — sometimes the young 
who fell in the bloom of youthful promise ; some- 
times the mature, who have been summoned away 
amid all their plans of private good, or public use- 
ftilness ; and sometimes the aged, who sunk under 
the weight of years, and whose grey hairs have 
fallen into the grave, satiated with life and full of 
honour. In such circumstances, what is there that 
can console the hearts of those who have been be- 
reft of all they held dear, and who refuse the voice 
of comfort ? It is the preparation of this habitual 
prayer. It is the blessed belief that there << is " a 
kingdom in heaven, in which the spirits of de- 
parted virtue repose, — in which they meet the 
Saviour whose footsteps they have follow ed, and the 
Father, whose will they have studied to do. From 
the evils and the in&rmities of life, they are re- 
moved to their " own border ; " that border from 
which death separates us, but where there reigns 
trudi, and wisdom, and joy; that border which 
they have struggled to secure as their own, by 
deeds of goodness and benevolence while on earth ; 
where they are received by all the just who have 
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preceded them in the career of virtue ; and where, 
under the influence of the Sun of Righteousness, 
the seeds of piety and goodness, which life has 
nourished, will be sown in a nobler soil, and 
" bring forth fruits worthy of immortality." 
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ON THE LORD'S PRAYER 

[ooncludkd]. 

Luke, xL 2. 

** And he uad unto thenh Whenyepra^, toy thus .•" — 

In the preceding discourses I have attempted, in 
the plainest manner, to illustrate the nature and 
character of that celebrated prayer which our Sa- 
viour has left to his people as the model of their 
devotion. 

In this view, I considered, in the first place, the 
msKJesty and solemnity of its opening, and the 
various sentiments of trust, of veneration and hope, 
which the words ^ Our Father which art in heaven,'* 
are fitted to excite in our minds. 

A^r this gratefiil preparation, I considered, in 
the second place, the nature of the petitions with 
which it commences, — the magnificent views which 
they afford of the reign and providence of God, and 
the wide and pure benevolence which they inspire 
m every thoughtful bosom, when, amid all the ruin 
and sorrows of the world, we pray that ^ his king- 
dom may come," and ^< his will may be done in earth 
as it is in heaven." It is then, my brethren, after we 
have contemplated the majesty of the Being whom 
we address, and prostrated ourselves with universal 
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nature before his throne ; — it is then, and not till 
then, that we are permitted to offer up our individual 
supplications, and reveal to ^' our Father, who is in 
heaven,'* the wants and wishes of our own hearts. 
What these petitions are, and what is the spirit which 
ought to accompany this important part of our 
prayers, we are now to consider. 

To a being like man, to whom the << inspiration of 
the Almighty" hath given both memory and fore- 
sight, — ^whose eye is formed to look back upon life, 
and forward upon eternity, — there are three distinct 
portions of time which have each their peculiar 
interest and importance, — the present, the past, and 
the future. All other beings Uiat we see around us 
feel an interest only in the present time ; and were 
their humble voices capable of prayer, it would be 
only for the relief of their immediate wants. Man, 
on the contrary, formed for nobler ends, and with 
anticipations of an existence which knows no ter- 
mination, in his estimate of good, takes in the whole 
period of his being. The days that are past bring 
with them remembrances either of sorrow or of joy, 
which the heart in secret knows ; and the prospect 
of the days that are to come, can either brighten the 
darkness or obscure the radiance of the present 
hour. It is accordingly to this character of our nature, 
and these three distinct portions of time, that the 
petitions of our prayer relate ; and in considering 
them, we shall see what is that spirit which becomes 
the devotion of those who are at once the cliildren 
o\ dust, and the heirs of immortality. 
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1. The first of these petitions is for the present 
time ; — for the relief of those wants and the supply 
of those necessities which incessantly return, and of 
which the return marks, to the greatest as well as 
to the lowest, their dependence upon a greater 
power: — ^'Give us this day our daUy hread.*' — 
How many are the truths of which these simple 
words remind us I They remind us, in the first 
place, witli every morning sun, " that the eyes of 
all wait upon him; and that it is He alone that 
giveth them their food in due season.'* From the 
hour in which we speak, they seem to carry us back) 
too, to the years that are past ; and while they re- 
mind us, that, in every daj of these innumerable 
years, the daily prayer of nature has been heard, 
they teach us to put our trust in Him, << in whom 
our fiEithers trusted and were holpen;*' and whose 
<< Providence neither slumbers nor sleeps." — They 
remind us, in the second place, of what we owe to 
our brethren. We begin the day with imploring 
the relief of our necessities, and the supply of our 
wants. Can we forget, amid these supplications, 
that there are necessities also which we can relieve, 
and wants which we can supply? — that there are 
some, in every day, who depend upon our labour, 
or upon our love ; and can we retire from the pre- 
sence of God without wishing, in our narrow day, 
to be '< merciful, as He is merciful ? *' — They remind 
us, lastly, of what we owe to ourselves. — " Give 
tts this day our daily bread.'* It is the language 
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not of possessors, but of travellers; — not of those 
who have here ^^a continuing city/' but of those 
who, with a nobler ambition, << seek one that is to 
come." It reminds us that life itself is but a day ; 
—that all its honours and distinctions are but 
the decorations of a transitory being; — that the 
night is at hand in which all these distinctions will 
disappear; — and that the final morning is to arise, 
" in which every man will receive according to his 
works." Such are the impressions which this first 
petition is fitted to excite in our minds. I stop not 
at present any farther to illustrate them. I entreat 
you only to consider how well they are adapted to 
the condition of human life ; and how wisely every 
day would begin, if it begun with such meditations. 
2. From the wants of the present time, we are 
led, by an irresistible impulse, to look back to the 
time which is past. When we present ourselves 
before the purity of heaven, and dare, on the re- 
newal of every day, to solicit the renewal of its care, 
there is a question which rises unbidden in every 
heart. What am I ? and with what preparation do 
I come into the presence of God ? In what manner 
have I employed the days that are gone? and what 
claims have I to the continuance of his goodness, by 
the use which I have made of that which is past ? 
It is a solemn question ; and solemn are the images 
which memory then must bring to every heart ; and 
fhe best and the wisest of us have no answer to 
return but the lowly petition of our prayer, Lord, 
<< forgive us our trespasses." 
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There is something very striking in the instruction 
which these words afford us. If the wisdom of the 
world were to instruct us it would teach us to look 
hack upon the past only for images of joy. It would 
sununon up to us the memories of pleasures we had 
enjoyed, — of distinctions we had received, — of 
honours we had won ; and it would inflame every 
weak and worthless passion which had the present 
dominion of our hearts, by the remembrance of the 
gratifications of the past. The wisdom which our 
Saviour teaches us is of a higher and a holier kind. 
The retrospect which he commands us is solely a 
moral retrospect, — the retrospect which becomes a 
rational and accountable being, and to whom the 
past is valuable only as it can influence the future. 
It is not, therefore, to pleasures or distinctions that 
he calls our remembrance, but to our conduct amid 
them. It is the memory of our errors, not of our 
enjoyments, which he brings before us ; and while 
he prostra«es us in sadness before the majesty we 
have disobeyed, he teaches us that abasement which 
may yet lead to exaltation, and that humility which 
is the surest forerunner of honour. 

There is something, however, in this petition still 
more striking. In every other petition of this 
prayer, we employ the language of dependent 
beings ; and it is in absolute submission to the will 
of God that we offer every supplication. But this pe- 
tition is conditional; and, in the very moment we utter 
it, we ourselves express the terms upon which we 
hope and know it is to be granted. Father, " forgive 
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as our trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass 
against us." There is not, in the language of man, 
a sentence of so high and solemn a signification. 
With the dawn of every day it reminds us of that 
spirit, of '^ which alone is the kingdom of heaven ;" 
and, ere we pass the threshold of our closets, it 
makes our own voice pronounce the conditions upon 
which the day is to be passed. Let the kind and 
compassionate spirit go forth with renewed con- 
fidence, after such preparation, to its labours of 
mercy and of love. But let the selfish, the un- 
charitable, and the unforgiving man pause ere he 
advances into the scenes of guilt ; and, if the plea- 
sures of sin, of hatred and revenge, allure him, let 
him consider well what are those conditions which 
he renounces, and whose is that forgiveness which 
he disdains. 

3. The last petition of our prayer is for the future 
iVe have just prayed for the time that is past ; we 
have been looking back upon the days that are gone ; 
we have called to mind the errors by which they 
have been distinguished ; and we have solicited the 
pardon of heaven for all the wanderings of our way. 
Under such impressions, how natural is the prayer 
for the future : Lord, " lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil.** 

If the wisdom of the world were to instruct us, 
it would here also instruct us in a different manner. 
Limiting its views to the present scene, it would 
geach us to pray for what we call the prosperities of 
life, for the acquisitions of wealth, the splendours of 
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fiime, or long luxurious years of mortal pleasure. 
Haw simple, but how sublime, on the other hand, is 
the prayer of our Lord ! 

'< Lead us not into temptation! *' ^ Whatever may 
be the scenes of that future time, which no eye but 
Thine can see, whether it be into the scenes of 
prosperity or adversity that thy hand is to conduct 
us, lead us not into those mighty trials where our 
&itfa may fail, and our obedience give way : to us, 
and to our weakness, the extremes of prosperous 
and of adverse fortune are alike dangerous. Lead 
us not, O Father of Being, into these fatal extremes; 
and suffer not that the day which breaks upon us 
should bring with it any hour in which our weakness 
may be betrayed, or our duty may be undone.** 

" But deliver us from evil :" — " But, if thy will 
is otherwise, — if to thine all-wise Providence it 
seems fit that our faith and our obedience should be 
tried, — if the scenes of prosperity are advancing to 
prove our weakness, or those of adversity to make 
trial of our strength, grant at least that we may not 
know the evil of sin. Let neither evil thoughts in- 
trude into our understandings, nor evil desires pos- 
sess themselves of our hearts. And while we are 
passing through the trials of mortality, let not our 
eye be closed to that final kingdom, where reigneth 
righteousness, — where the spirits of the good of 
every age are made perfect, — to which all that are 
bom are equally advancing, — and of which the 
eternal gates are closed only upon wilful unbelief, 
and unrepented sin." 

f3 
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Such, my brethren, are the last petitions of 



our prayer. — The subject leads to many reflections. 
But it is at once the weakness and the wisdom of 
this place, to leave much of the truths which it 
tells to your own meditation; and after the majesty 
of the thoughts which I have proposed to you, I pre- 
sume to offer you only two reflections. 

1. Let me entreat you to remember, that it is our 
" daily " prayer. Great as are the conceptions to 
which it relates, and magnificent as are the hopes 
which it involves, it is yet prescribed daily to every 
one who names the name of Christ. It is prescribed 
to all, from the cottage to the throne ; and to all 
it is prescribed for the same reasons, that they 
" should walk worthy of immortality ;" — that they 
should look upon the scenes of life, with the high 
mind of the traveller who is advancing through them 
to a greater home; and that no morning should 
arise, without renewing, amid every scene of dark- 
ness or of trial, '< the spirit which leads to the king- 
dom of heaven." What would be the event even of one 
day passed under the influence of such morning devo- 
tion, the calm of the evening would tell. But what 
would be the event of life passed under such in- 
fluence, though the repose of age might anticipate, 
the ear of mortal man is not made to hear, nor even 
his imagination to conceive. 

2. Let me entreat you, in the second place, to 
remember, that, by a very natural piety, it is 
every where the " infant's " prayer ; and that the first 
words of devotion which the infant tongue is taught 
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to repeat, are those which our Lord has prescribed. 
There is something very interesting in this re- 
flection ; and it is a call upon you, my elder brethren, 
who have the instruction of the young, to teach 
them << to pray with understanding." 

Teach them then, my friends, (and in so doing 
you will in no mean degree instruct yourselves) that 
whatever may be the circumstances in which they 
are bom, they have all a << Father who is in heaven ;*' 
from whom they came, and to whom they are to 
return ; and let their in£uit lips learn to << hallow his 



name." 



Teach them, in the world into which they are to 
go, that whatever may be the reign of the vices or 
passions of men, <^ his kingdom " consisteth only in 
** righteousness ;" and that his will alone can be 
done by '^ doing justly, and loving mercy, and 
walking humbly with Him." 

Teach them, in the last place, that while they are 
every day dependent upon Him, there are others 
in some measure dependent upon them ; — that the 
value of past time is only in the memory of doing 
good, and of the future in the resolution to do 
it ; — that to him who is called to honour, and glory, 
and immortality, life has no real evil but sin, and no 
real good but obedience ; — and, still more than all, 
that the same Divine Being who has thus taught 
them how to pray, has taught them also how to 
live, and how to die. 

Upon all, whether old or young, may the grace 
of that compassionate Saviour descend, with all its 

F 4 
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saving and inspiring influence I May the prevailing 
words which He hath given never be pronounced 
without rising to Heaven, << like the incense of the 
evening sacrifice;" and whenever ye prostrate 
yourselves before the universal Father, may your 
devotion be exalted by the high remembrance, that 
He who deigned to be your Master upon earth, is in 
that moment your Intercessor in heaven I 
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ROBERT MOREHEAD, A.M. 

OF BALIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD ; JUNIOR UIMSTER OF THE 
EPISCOPAL CHAPEL, COWGATE, EDINBURGH. 

From <* A Series of Discourses on the Principles of Re- 
ligious Belief, as connected with Human Happiness and 
Improrement." 18ia 8yo. 2 Vols. Third Edition. 

That the reader may have a correct nodon of the main 
object and end of tiie Discourses fiom whidi the ensuing 
extracts are taken, I deem it right to present him with thb 
Pkxvacx entir^ prefixed to the volume in which they are 
incorporated. 

" It has been my deagn, in the following Discourses, to 
exhibit a view both of the evidences and the effects of religious 
belief, aomewhat more simple and poj^ular than has usually 
been attempted ; and without fatiguing the reader with con- 
troversy, or overwhelming him with facts, to fix his attention 
upon those great principles, both in the constitution of man, 
and in the invisible administration of Providence, that seem 
to lead most directly to a sense of the truth and the benefits 
of religion. 

** Much has been written, both recently and in older times, 
upon this most important of all subjects ; and the grounds of 
our faith have been vindicated by many eminent divines and 
philoaophers, with a force of reasoning and an extent of learn- 
ing, to which nothing, it is probable, can now be added or 
replied. These profound and argumentative writers, however, 
are not always intelligible, and are but rarely attractive, to 
the multitude whom they would reclaim from error; and 
vainly multiply their proofs and refutations, to an audience 
whom tfaey have not engaged to be attentive. 

** To me it has always appeared, that the greater part of those 
who are indifferent to the truths of religion, have been left in 
thb itate lather through an indolent misapprehension of its 
true nature and general fi9und«tions, than fh>m the effect of 
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any positive error, or false creed of philosophy, Controyersy, 
or formal argument, therefore, will have but little effect upon 
them, and their cure is to be effected, not by topical appli- 
cations of detailed proof, or special refutation, but by the 
general tonics of more enlightened and comprehensive views, 
as to the nature of man and of the universe, — arguments that 
point out the connection and consonancy between religion and 
all that we know or feel of existence, — and reflections which 
tend to cultivate those dispositions which lay the foundations of 
religious belief, not only in our understanding, but our affection. 

" It has sometimes appeared to me also, that many of our 
orthodox writers have assumed too severe and contemptuous 
a tone towards those whom they laboured to convert; and 
have employed a certain haughty sternness of manner, which 
is not perhaps altogether suitable to the mildness of the Gospel 
of peace, and which has at any rate an obvious tendency to 
indispose many from listening to their instructions. The 
antagonists of religion, accordingly, have not failed to take 
advantage of these errors ; and have spared no pains to render 
their productions smooth, easy, and agreeable. ' Fas est et ab 
hoste doceri ; ' and there really seems to be no reason why the 
children of this world should always be wiser in their gener- 
ation, than the children of light. 

" Such is the object of these discourses : of the execution 
the public must judge. I have ventured to give them the 
title of * A Series ; ' because, though they were written at dif- 
ferent times, and without any precise view to their present 
arrangement, they seem to have such a mutual coherence and 
dependency, as to be read with advantage in the order in 
which tiiey now stand. At all events, it is hoped, they will 
appear to possess at least that < uniformity of thought and 
design which (to use the words of the admirable Butier) will 
always be found in the writings of the same person, when he 
writes with simplicity, and in earnest.' ** 

R.M. 

EmNBUBOH, 

December 17. 1806. 
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ON NATURAL RELIGION. 



John, xiv. 8. 

** PhUip tailh unto him. Lord, sftew ta the Father, and it 

sufficeth us.** 

However inattentive to the impressions of reli- 
gion mankind may generally be, it is probable that 
there is not a human being in existence who has 
not, on some occasions of his life, felt the full force 
of the sentiment in the text. The wise and the 
ignorant, the busy and the gay, the prosperous and 
the unfortunate, the good and the bad, have all 
their hours of deeper and finer feeling, in which 
their minds, rising above common pursuits, become 
sensible that a Father in heaven must be found to 
complete the measure of their enjo3rments, to alle- 
viate their sorrows, and to pardon their sins. The 
language of Philip, therefore, my brethren, is the 
language of human nature ; and it strikes upon our 
hearts as the voice of a being who, wandering over 
a dark world, where error misleads, and where vice 
betrays, where misery pursues, and where even 
prosperity cloys, lifts, at times, an anxious eye to 
the heavens which surround him, and exclaims that 
all is yet well, that nothing is yet to be complained 
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of, if he can find a Father. " Lord, shew us the 
Father, and it sufficeth us." 

The answer of our Lord to the request of his 
disciple is conveyed in language so lofly, and is 
yet so gentle and condescending, that it could have 
proceeded from no other than one who, with all 
the feelings of the Son of Man, knew that he was 
the Son of God. ^^ Jesus saith unto him. Have I 
been so long time with you, and yet hast thou not 
known me, Philip? He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father ; and how sayest thou, then, shew 
us the Father?" On a future occasion, I propose 
to examine these words as they apply to him who 
spoke them. At present it may not be an useless 
emplo3anent of your time, if I point out a more 
general answer which the request of Philip might 
have received ; an answer not indeed so applicable 
to the circumstances in which he stood, nor so satis- 
factory in itself, yet more adapted to the general 
circumstances of mankind, and which has at least 
the advantage of being ever ready at hand, if we 
win but open our hearts to receive it. There is no 
absolute necessity for a messenger from heaven to 
inform us that we have a Father : whatever we see, 
or hear, or feel, brings us assurance of this great 
and consolatory truth ; and the sun which blazes 
above our heads, and << the moon and the stars 
which he hath ordained,'* address us in words which 
<< have gone out through all the earth, and to the 
ends of the world." 

There is surely no truth more obvious to the 
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numaii mind, than that this magnificent miiverse 
which we inhabit is an orderly and systematic scene ; 
that there is no concision or disorder in the great 
outlines of nature ; and the farther philosophy in- 
quires, the more contrivance and artifice it dis- 
covers in every minute particular. This is a fact, 
my brethren ; and this suffices us. It shews us the 
Father ; it shews us the mind by which nature is 
governed; and tells us, in language which cannot 
be misunderstood, that wherever we move. Wisdom 
embraces us. 

But it is not merely inanimate nature by which 
we are surroimded. The world teems with life; 
and innumerable orders of living beings rejoice in 
the light of day. It is not design and intelligence 
alone which the volume of creation ofiers to our 
eye. We likewise read in glowing characters the 
traces of benevolence ; and the Father of existence 
is also the giver of good. Does not this suffice us, 
my brethren ? Or, if man requires more particular 
proofs that he has a Father, has he not received 
them ? Has he not been made but << a little lower 
dian the angels, and been crowned with glory and 
honour ?" Is he not made to have dominion over 
the works of the divine hands, and are not all 
things put under his feet? Are not the highest 
sources of happiness opened up to him in the at- 
tainment of knowledge, in his social affections, and 
in the practice of virtue ? Are these, and all the 
other enjo3rments of his nature, placed within his 
reach, and yet can he be blind to the bounty from 
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which they flow ? Can he, for a moment, suppose 
that God careth not for him, or that he is thrown 
loose upon a world where he is forsaken and ne- 
glected? — True: he must often labour with the 
sweat of his brow ; but that seeming curse com- 
monly proves a real blessing.— •True: he is subject 
to pain, to sorrow, and to death ; but the rays of 
patience and hope gild the clouds of his heaviest 
day, and the best and happiest affections of his 
nature are called out under the salutary discipline 
of affliction. 

The evils of life are confessedly a dark part of 
the divine administration ; yet we commonly con- 
ceive it to be darker than it is, and, unwilling at 
any time to acknowledge that we require chastise- 
ment, we are too apt to think ourselves harshly 
dealt with, when we are in truth receiving the most 
unequivocal proofs of our Father's love. — " Affliction 
cometh not forth out of the dust, neither doth trouble 
spring out of the ground." There are purposes, 
frequently indeed obscure, which the most severe 
calamities are intended to answer. There is one 
purpose which they always may effect, the im- 
provement of our moral nature. Besides the quali- 
ties of patience and fortitude, which are exercised 
only in the season of sorrow and of danger, how 
often does it happen that our religious sentiments 
are for the first time acquired, or are fully confirmed, 
in those trying liioments alone? And, while the 
bounty of our heavenly Father is too often received 
with thoughtless ingratitude, how many fly to him 
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for comfort, when they have no other hope on which 
they can depend ? Shall we speak then of the evils 
of life as affording a presumption that we have no 
Father who careth for us, when it is apparent that 
many of his children discover him only amidst the 
gloom of those evils ? Is it a proof that our Father 
desires not our good, because he desires that we 
should find our good only in finding out him ? 

The inquiry, then, which man on some occasions 
so earnestly makes, may receive an easy answer. 
" Shew us the Father," we say, " and it sufficeth 
us." The answer is, You behold him ;— not, indeed, 
face to face, for can man look on God and live ? but 
you see him in the manner best adapted to your 
feeble powers, to the station which you hold among 
his creatures. You behold him in his works ; in the 
happiness of the beings which he has formed ; in the 
course of human affairs ; even in the midst of your 
afflictions. Does not this suffice you? Is it not 
enough to inspire you with gratitude, to dispel 
doubt, to enjoin resignation, to awaken hope, and 
confirm faith ? 

What proofs or evidences indeed can we desire ? 
Because God does not make himself more fully 
known to us, shall we not thankfully receive the 
knowledge which we have ? Is it not an immense 
privilege of our being that we know any thing of the 
Father at all ; and, when we consider the prodigious 
disproportion between the Creator and the creature, 
how wonderful is even that little knowledge which 
we possess ? How much this knowledge has been 
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improved by the revelation of Christy I propose 
hereafter to explain; but, at present, can we be 
deaf to the voice of nature herself? and is it possi- 
ble that we should not behold her august form rising 
and addressing us in the very same words of tacit 
reproof with which our Lord addressed his disciple? 
<< Have I been so long time with you, and yet have 
ye not known me? He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father ; and how say ye, then, shew us the 
Father?" 

These reflections have been suggested to me from 
contemplating the character of the age in which we 
live, as an age of philosophical inquiry. Men 
are no longer satisfied with surveying the outward 
appearances of things ; they follow nature into her 
deepest recesses ; and, both in the material system 
and in the course of human affairs, they are eager 
to explore those leading and general laws, by which 
many detached and apparently contradictory parti- 
culars may be connected and reconciled. The at- 
tempt is great, my brethren, and worthy of man ; and 
the success which it has met with in every depart- 
ment of human knowledge encourages him to pro- 
ceed. Yet why should it have happened, that the 
noblest of all the occupations in which the mind of 
man can be engaged, should ever be suspected to 
have any alliance with the lowest and most degrad- 
ing imagination which he can form ; and why should 
those whose great object it is to elucidate the fair 
volume of creation, while, with one hand, they point 
to the order and wisdom which it displays, be sup- 
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posed csapable of forming the vain and impious design 
to blot outy with the other, the name of its gracious 
AuTHOB? Why should Philosophy and Religion, 
which are so closely joined, ever be imagined capa- 
ble of disunion ; or why should those who are fol- 
lowers of the one ever miss the path which leads 
them to the other ? 

I doubt not that the popular suspicion which pur- 
sues the philosophical character is in a great measure 
to be ascribed to the mean jealousy of narrow and 
bigotted opinions ; and I know that, in this country at 
least, there are men, the purity of whose devotion is 
commensurate with the extent of their science. It 
is, however, melancholy to reflect, that any founda- 
tion should have been given for so black a stigma on 
the philoso{^y of our age, that any " stars should 
have shot madly from their spheres," or that any 
name which the votaries of science repeat with gra- 
titude and veneration, should be associated in our 
minds with the dark impressions of impiety. It is 
sad to think that << offences have come." " But woe 
to those by whom the offence cometh !" These pro- 
phetic words have, in our time ^, been fulfilled ; and 
in those countries in which the investigations ot 
philosophy have been more productive of pride than 
of piety, the fury of the sword is at last giving in- 
structions which all the beauty and beneficence of 
nature had inculcated in vain. Driven out firom the 
scene of his domestic repose, a wretched outcast on 
a miserable world, more than one <* dark idolater of ' 
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chance*' is, I doubt not, at this hour raising his eye 
to heaven, and crying, in the bitterness of his soul, 
<< Shew us the Father." Our day, my brethren, is 
not yet come ; and may that paternal arm which 
has hitherto been held over us, still cover our head» 
with its protecting shield. Yet the decree ^ay 
have gone forth, and the hand-writing may already, 
have appeared upon the wall: — <<Thou, too, hast 
been weighed in the balance, and art found want- 
mg. 

These reflections call upon us all to be serious. 
They call upon those who are advanced in life to 
root out from their minds every sentiment or opinion 
which may oppose itself to the knowledge of God, 
to open their hearts, and to contemplate, with re- 
newed spirits, that mighty display of wisdom and 
love which every where surrounds them. If they 
have not yet known the Father, these reflections 
call upon them to know him now ; and they send 
them not to any hidden fountain of knowledge, to 
any dark inquiry, but to that book of nature which 
is open to every eye, and which manv are so curious 
to explore. Parents are called upon to impress the 
principles of piety on the hearts of the young ; to 
" shew them the Father ;" and while they supply them 
\ with the means of instruction in every branch of 
l^;;iberal knowledge, to point out to them those traces 
o)^ wisdom and benevolence in nature, of which all 
sci<?''nce is full, and without the perception of which 
all si^^ience is unsatisfactory and dead. Teach your 
childrl'^n to have minds superior to that miserable 
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iiAkji which would represent religion as the refuge 
only of the weak and ignorant ; shew them, by your 
own example, and by the example of the great and 
good in every age, that it is the true source of all 
genuine dignity of mind. Be not too anxious about 
thek success in the paths of worldly ambition, or in 
the acquisition of external and fallacious accomplish- 
ments ; inspire them, above all things, with the love 
07 Goo and of virtue : — <* shew them the Father, 
— and that will suffice them." 
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ON REVEALED RELIGION. 



JoHNy xiv* 9* 

^ Jetus smth unto funn, Have I been so hng time wUA ifou, <md 
hast thou not known me, Philip f He thift hath teen me hath 
seen the Father j and how sayest thou, then, Shew us the 
Father?" 

The request of Philip to our Lord, led me, in a 
former discourse, to point out that reply which it 
might have received from the suggestions of nature, 
even if he to whom the request was addressed had 
not given the answer which you have now heard. 
<< Shew us the Father (said Philip) and it sufficeth 
us." Nature, as we have seen, might have replied. 
You behold him << wherever you live, and move, and 
have your being :** in " the heavens, the work of his 
fingers, the sun, and the moon, and the stars, which 
he hath ordained:" in the earth, which he "hsith 
founded upon the seas, and established upon the 
floods :" in << the beasts of the field, the fowl of the 
air, and whatsoever passeth through the paths of the 
seas i" in <^man, of whom he is mindful, and the son 
of man whom he hath visited, whom he hath made a 
little lower than the angels, and hath crowned with 
glory and honour.'* 

llie answer of our Lord to his disciple does not 
at all supersede this general language of nature to 
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all the children of men ; it is, however, a different 
answer ; and to those who are accustomed to derive 
their religious impressions from natural appearances 
alone, it may perhaps seem to have been in a great 
measure si^ierfluous. Yet it was a reply which 
many wise and good men of former ages had longed 
to hear, the anticipation of which had brightened 
the inspirations of ancient prophets and kings, and 
vdiich we, my brethren, at this hour *, when we are 
preparing to fall down and worship before the hum- 
ble cradle of Him who came into the world to save 
us, know, I trust, in what manner to prize, and to 
receive with thankfulness and joy. ** Jesus saith 
unto him. Have I been so long time with you, and 
yet hast thou not known me, Philip ? He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father; and how sayest 
thou, then, shew us the Father?" 

It will not be expected, nor indeed would it be 
suitable to the province of the pulpit, that I should 
take occasion, firom these words, to enter into any 
formal exposition of the evidences of Revelation. It 
is impossible, however, to neglect the opportunity 
which they afford me, of making some very general 
observations, which may be useful to those who are 
directing their thoughts to this inquiry. 

The leading ground upon which those proceed 
who deny the authority of revelation is, that it is 
unnecessary; and that nature and reason can supply 
us with all the religious knowledge which we re- 
quire. Now, admitting to those who maintain this 
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opinion, that there is nothing deficient in the inti- 
mations concerning God and his laws which we 
derive from, these sources, there still occurs an im- 
portant observation, which does not seem to strike 
them with the force which it deserves. In consi- 
dering the subject of religion, a material distinction 
is to be made between what it appears to us tnay be 
effected by the unassisted powers of the human 
mind, and what the history of mankind informs us 
has been actually effected by them. The natural 
evidences of religion may appear to us very dear 
and indisputable ; and yet we know that, not two 
thousand years ago, these evidences were very im- 
perfectly discerned by philosophers themselves, and 
that mankind in general were involved in the gross- 
est darkness and idolatry. 

Supposing, then, that revelation added nothing to 
the religion of nature, it yet seems to have been 
necessary for introducing into the world clear and 
just views of religion, at the time, and in the degree 
in which it was the intention of Providence that 
such views should prevail: nor, certainly, have we 
any reason to suppose that men would ever have 
advanced one step in rational opinions on this most 
important of all subjects, if Christianity had not 
opened their eyes, and rendered them sensible and 
ashamed of their folly. Even admitting, therefore, 
that reason and philosophy might possibly have led 
men to just notions of religion, this at least is cer- 
tain, that, in point of &ct, they never did so ; and 
that, till the sera of the Christian revelation, the 
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principles of natural religion were almost as little 
understood, by the bulk of mankind, as the scheme 
of their future redemption. He, therefore, who 
spoke the words of the text, may justly claim the 
praise, that, while these gifts of heaven failed to 
produce this fruit to the wise themselves, he first 
shewed the Father to the great multitude of man- 
kind. 

I do not, however, rest the cause of revelation 
here. I deny that any description of men, the most 
enlightened of the human race, can, with any reason, 
pretend to undervalue the light of Christianity ; and 
the words of our Lord to Philip were not only 
adapted to the capacity of the unlettered indivi- 
dual to whom they were spoken, but may, at this 
day, be addressed, with all their original efficacy, to 
the best instructed and most philosophical of the 
sons of men. << He that hath seen me (says our 
Lord) hath seen the Father." A few illustrations of 
the import of these expressions will, I believe, fully 
establish the assertion which I have now made. 

Li the first place, then, our Saviour << shewed the 
Father," by exhibiting in human nature a model of 
divine perfection. It is here, probably, that natural 
religion is most obviously defective. Man feels that 
he is unworthy of his Maker ; and cannot form to 
himself any distinct or satisfactory ideas of the 
Being to whom he is eager to approach. Nature, 
indeed, is grand and harmonious, and reflects, at 
least from her great outlines, the image of the ma- 
jesty and the goodness of God ; but man is conscious 
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in himself' of disorder and corruption ; and the <' still 
small voice" of nature is not heard amidst the earth- 
quakes, the tempests, and the fires which lay waste 
the human mind. It is diis feeling which has given 
birth to most of the extravagances of superstition. 
Unable to resist the impulse which calls upon him 
to bend before invisible power, yet incapable, from 
his own imperfections, of forming any just concep- 
tion of the God whom it becomes him to adore, 
man at all times, instead of exhibiting in himself 
the image of his Maker, has represented the divine 
nature under the infinite variety of images suggested 
by his own weakness, ignorance, and vices. Before, 
therefore, he could become acquainted with God, it 
seemed to be necessary that he should himself 
appear in a form worthy of the Deity ; nor could 
the Father be revealed to him, while there was no 
example in human nature of '^ that beloved Son in 
whom the Father might be well pleased." 

Here, then, revelation supplies us with a link 
which was wanting in the chain of religious truth, 
and without which religion cannot be rendered firm 
and indissoluble in the himian soul. It is in the 
person of our Saviour alone, that the connection 
between man and his Maker can distinctly be traced ; 
that the gulph which separates the Creator from 
his imperfect creature is filled up; and that man 
now feels the strong and unbroken chain which 
connects him with the throne of God, and the trea- 
sures of eternity. 

How necessary this bond of union is, will appear 
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clearly from the history of errors in religion, both 
in ancient and modem times. The prevailing error 
of ancient times was idolatry; which, as I have 
already explained, arose, in a great measure, from 
the indistinct and wandering conceptions of the 
divine nature at that time incident to the mind of 
man. Christianity banished idolatry for ever from 
the world; and this species of error cannot now 
mislead those who depart from the faith of the 
Gospel. They are, however, liable to errors fully 
as monstrous, and perhaps more pernicious. It 
seldom happens that those who abandon Chris- 
tianity setde in any rational form of natural belief; 
and when they do, their systems are invariably 
borrowed from that revelation which they pretend 
to undervalue. The melancholy history of the phi- 
losophy of our times, however, will inform us, that 
they much more frequently run into the thought- 
less indifference of scepticism, or even into the hor- 
rible perversion of blind and determined atheism. 
The bond of Christianity being broken, the mind 
is thrown loose to its own extravagant chimeras, 
and the pretender to philosophy now, no less than 
the savage in former times, although in a manner 
more perverse and laborious, loses sight of the 
Father. 

I know not, my brethren, whether, in these ob- 
servations, I have made myself completely under- 
stood : the leading idea, however, upon which they 
proceed is, I believe, perfectly just, — that natural 
religion is defective, inasmuch as it leaves a wide 
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and gloomy chasm between man and his Maker, in 
consequence of the imperfections and vices of the 
human character ; and that this chasm is filled up 
by the form of perfection exhibited in the cha- 
racter of Jesus. The observations which follow 
are more obvious and familiar. 

Our Lord, in the second place, ^^ shetoed the 
Father*^ of mankind in his Moral Government. It 
is of the utmost importance for us to know, that 
the world is governed on the principles of justice, 
and that the great Being by whom it is conducted, 
will finally render unto every man according to 
his works. The disorders which at present prevail, 
are not, indeed, sufficient to prevent a sound mind 
from drawing this conclusion from the natural 
suggestions of conscience, and from the general ap- 
pearance of the divine administration ; yet doubts 
upon this subject may very naturally intervene ; 
and it is worthy of the Fatlier of men to give his 
children more positive assiurances that such is the 
rule of his government. I need not occupy your 
time with proving that this is most amply done in 
the religion of Christ. 

In the last place, our Saviour << shewed the 
Father" in his Mercy. The mercy of God, we may 
suppose from nature, will be vouchsafed to all men 
who turn from the evil of their ways ; but this, too, 
is doubtful ; and the trembling conscience of the 
repentant sinner requires to be assured. Need I 
point out how admirably this is effected in the 
religion of the Master whom we serve \ how eager 
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he expresses himself, on all occasions, to call in the 
wandering into his fold; how ready the Father is, 
he assures us, to forgive and to receive on the first 
s3rniptoms of penitence I The whole system of 
Christianity, indeed, is founded upon this single 
idea. Repentance, and its happy effects, was the 
iirst doctrine which our Saviour taught, and the 
last doctrine, the efficacy of which he sealed with 
his blood upon the cross. 

Much more, I am sensible, might be added to 
these important discussions ; but I must now leave 
the whole subject to your own meditations. The 
imperfect observations which I have made are, 
however, I trust, sufficient to point out some cir- 
cumstances in Christianity which ought to render 
it a subject of mudi more attention than it is usual 
with many to bestow upon it. )^ the course of these 
observations, I have confined myself entirely to 
general views, nor have I been anxious to hold out 
any one system of Christian belief as preferable to 
every other. It would, I believe, be conducive to 
the interests of their common faith, if, touching 
lightly upon points of doubtful disputation. Chris- 
tians of every denomination would fix their eyes 
with more undivided attention on the great leading 
&ct which runs through all their creeds, — that He <J 
in whose name they are baptized, is the pillar of 
fire given them to direct their course through the 
night and the wilderness of mortality ; <^ the sun 
of righteousness, who has risen with healing in his 
wings" upon the darkness of their nature, — in one 
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word, << the Christ, the Son of tlie livmg God, 
whose," and whose only, " are the words of eternal 
life." -4 

In a former discourse I took occasion to express 
my regret that the voice of nature should ever 
utter language which is not heard, or that any 
men, especially those whose reputation for science 
has bestowed upon them a character of authority, 
should fall under the possible suspicion that, in 
examining the works of the divine hand, they can 
be blind to the discovery of Him by whom these 
works are formed. I now express a similar regret, 
that any of those whose names are distinguished 
for letters or genius, should ever have written or 
spoken disparagingly of revelation ; and it is with a 
feelmg of horror that I look to the fetal effects their 
wild and unthinking infidelity has produced in the 
world. How often, alas I have they offended,' not 
one, but many of these little ones ; and how often 
in our day, as in the hour of crucifixion, must he 
whom they denied have addressed his Father in 
the memorable words, '< Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do I " All I can add, my 
brethren, is to warn the toung, that while they 
read the writings of these eminent men, they 
should be on their guard against the poison con- 
tained in them : calling to their recollection, that 
<< wide is the gate, and broad is the way which 
leadeth to destruction, and many there be which 
go in thereat ; but strait is the gate, and narrow is 
the way which rehimM unto life, and few there be 
that find it." 
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ON REPENTANCE. 
Matthew, iiL 1. 

Jm thoae days came John the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness 
ofJudeoy and smfing, BepeHiye,Jbr the kingdomof Heaven is at 
hamL 

In treating of the duty of repentance, we must par- 
ticularise those signs which are to be considered as 
characteristic of a repentance efficacious to Salva- 
tion ; and I think we may say, that such repentance 
should be sincere, timely, continuous, and just. 

First, The greatest of all foUies is a mockery of 
God by insincere repentance, by that fluctuation 
between sin and sorrow, resolution and infiringe- 
ment, — by that endless circle of penitence and 
crime, which they tread, who know virtue only by 
its labours, and extract nothing from guilt but re- 
morse. The first stage of repentance is in every 
man's power, and almost in every man's practice. 
If sighs and tears could purchase the kingdom of 
Heaven, and a sad face expiate a wicked life, hard- 
ness of heart would indeed be weakness of under- 
standing: but, though God is merciful, he is not 
fallible, nor will he take the odour of sacrifices, or 
the incense of words, in the lieu of a solid, laborious 
virtue. In the Christian religion there is no com- 
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position, no arrangement, no shifting, no fluctuation, 
1)0 dalliance with duties, no deference to darling 
vices : if the eye offends us, we must pluck it out ; 
if the hand is sinful, we must cut it off, — Better 
to merit Heaven by every suffering, than eternal 
punishment by every gratification. 

We may see, by this striking passage, the absolute 
necessity of abandoning the vice, before repentance 
can be effectual to salvation. Our blessed Saviour 
departs from his usual mildness of speech ; he does 
not say, if thine eye is evil, anoint it ; if thine hand 
is diseased, heal it ; but, pluck it out, cut it off, tear 
it from thee : he requires that a man should rise 
above himself; that the thought of Heaven should 
breathe into him a moral fortitude ; that he should 
be great in purpose, rapid in action, unshaken in 
constancy ; that he should tear out his ambition, his 
revenge, his avarice, and all the harlot passions he 
has wooed, and trample them beneath his feet ; that 
he should feel that noble persuasion which the great 
apostle felt, — thai neither death, nor life, nor princi- 
palities, nor powers, should separate him from the hve 
of God. 

Not that our blessed Saviour intends to say, by 
the expressions I have quoted, that the only mode of 
effecting a change is by such sudden and vigorous 
resolutions; but that, where sudden and vigorous 
resolutions are necessary, any violence done to 
habit, any pain endu.ed by depriving ourselves of 
enjoyments to which we have been accustomed, is 
not for an instant to be weighed against the danger 
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of retaining the sin, or the advantage of abjuring it. 
A certain portion of time, indeed, and a certain 
gradation in improvement, must be allowed to the 
infirmities of our nature ; and that repentance is not 
unacceptable to God, where there is progress in 
righteousness. Whichever of us all can look back 
at the time past with the pleasing certainty that he 
has acquired a greater power over any one bad 
passion ; that his virtuous resolutions are more con- 
stantly observed ; that the habit of doing good, and 
saying good, and thinking good, are growing stronger 
and stronger in his heart ; — the repentance of that 
man is a repentance which leads to salvation, and 
he is becoming more fit for the kingdom of Heaven* 
as he approaches nearer to it. 

Sincere repentance consists not only in abstaining, 
but injustice, in making restitution or compensation 
far the injuries we have committed against our fel- 
low creatures. These are duties firom whidi no 
laipee of time, and hardly any alteration of circum- 
stances, can ever exempt us. It is never too late 
to do justice ; if we die without doing it, the gates 
of God's mercy are shut against us, and we can have 
no benefit firom the cross of Christ. If seas, and 
mountains, separate us firom the being we have in- 
jured, we should pass over mountains, and seas, to 
find him ; to beg his prayers to God, and to restore 
to him wine, and oil, and vineyards, and olive yards, 
tenfi)ld for all we have taken. If the grave hides 
him firom us, we should visit his children's children 
with blessings, and be thankfiil that one vestige 
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of his race existed upon the earth. No man can 
know rest, or peace, while there remains in his heart 
the remembrance of a crime for which he has made 
no atonement. If you have taken aught of any man, 
give it back ; <9iid when it is gone, your soul will be 
at ease. If you have done secret wrong to his 
name, come out to the light of day, and restore in- 
nocence to the dignity it has lost. Shame is bad, 
and in&my is bad, and blushes are bad ; but the wrath 
of God is worse than all these ; — it is more bitter than 
the curses of a nation, and fiercer than an army 
with banners. 

If the danger of not restoring should alarm us, 
there is something in the pleasure of restitution 
which may allure us ; it eases our shoulders from 
the burden of sin, it appeases the restless anger 
of conscience, and renders the mind cheerful and 
serene ; — if it takes away the stalled ox, it dissi- 
pates hatred ; — if it leaves the dinner of herbs, they 
are seasoned with content. Did any man who had 
overcome the first difficulty of doing justice, ever 
repent of the effort he had made ? Did he ever say. 
My feelings of guilt were better than my feelings 
of innocence. I am disappointed by righteousness, 
and I wish to reclaim the wages of sin which I have 
unadvisedly refunded? Death, says the son of 
Sirach, is terrible to him who lives at ease in his 
possessions ; but death is tenfold more terrible to 
him who lives in misery amid his possessions, with 
the consciousness that he ought never to have 
enjoyed them; that, year afler year, he has been 
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reaping the fruits of injustice ; that the time is now 
gone by in which he might have pacified both God 
and man ; and that nothmg remains, but a sorrow 
which no repentance can prevent, and which no time 
can cure. 

If restitution is impossible, compensation is ahnost 
always in our power, — a compensation proportioned 
to our means. There is hardly any man so intrenched 
in happiness that he is utterly inaccessible to acts 
of kindness. Any signs of humble benevolence, 
any real contrition of the heart towards an injured 
person, God will accept ; if it is the only compens- 
ation which accident enables us to make. — The sin 
which God never will forgive, is that co]d and barren 
penitence, which is only sorrowful because it cannot 
reconcile the feelings of virtue with the profits of 
crime. I allow that it is difficult to do justice, that 
it is difficult to compensate, and difficult to restore ; 
but one great effort is less costly than a thousand 
moments of remorse ; it is better to do that vio- 
lence to your feelings, which every subsequent 
moment will convert into a more powerful source of 
happiness, than to retain any object of your desire, 
which every moment will convert into a more power- 
ful cause of reproach. The fruits of fraud and 
injustice are your's as a diseased limb is your's, for 
pain and for weakness, not for enjo3rment: health 
does not make it an auxiliary; but adhesion makes 
it a burthen. If the life which God gave has lefl it, 
my hand is no hand to me ; and if riches, and ho- 
nour, and power, and every earthly blessing, are not 
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founded upon righteousness, which is their health, 
and their life, they are not blessings, but burthen, 
and anguish, and disease, and death. 

I have, hitherto, principally insisted upon the ne- 
cessity of justice, as an ingredient of sincere repent- 
ance ; but there can be no very sincere repentance 
without sorrow. Indeed, unless the evils, and ap- 
prehensions, to which sin gives birth, are so power- 
fully impressed upon the mind as to fill it with 
sadness, there is little security for that part of re- 
pentance, which consists in action. Much is due, 
also, to the offended majesty of Heavai ; we must 
not confess our impurities to God with an unshaken 
spirit ; we must not lift up an undaunted face to- 
wards his throne, and breathe out the sad story of 
our lives in the firm accents of a fearless voice. 
<< The publican, standing afar off, would not so much 
as lift up his eyes to Heaven, but smote upon his 
breast, saying, God be merciful to me a sinner. 
I tell you this man went down to his house justified, 
rather than the other.** 

Repentance must not only be sincere and just, 
but it must be timely; — it must take place at such 
a period as will enable us to make a solid, real sacri- 
fice of unlawful enjoyment to a sense of Christian 
duty. Satiety is often mistaken for repentance, and 
many give up the offence, when they have lost all ap- 
petite for its commission ; — change of body is mis* 
taken for change of mind ; and he who quits a vice, 
become unnatural to his period of life, deems him- 
self a progressive penitent ; and believes he is re- 
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ceding from pleasure, because pleasure is receding 
from him. 

To repent of passions, when passions are sweet 
and strong, has the merit of virtue, because it has 
the difficulty ; to oppose languor, to chain down in- 
ertness, and to vanquish imbecility, is to offer, to 
the Lord our God, that which costs us nothing ; and 
to claim the kingdom of Heaven for not doing that 
which we cannot do. Truly blessed is he who ar- 
rests himself in the middle career of pleasure, while 
he has yet numbered but few days, and a fair por- 
tion of life is still before him. God loveth the hoary 
hairs of the righteous ; but when they who are far 
from the grave, when the young, the beautiful, and 
the strong, turn to the Lord their God in weeping, 
in fasting, and repentance, then is the great victory 
of Christ over sin ; then, truly, are the ninety and 
nine just persons forgotten ; and the joy in Heaven 
is exceeding great. Seriousness, in old age, we in 
some degree attribute to bodily causes : the early 
and rational repentance of a young person, disgusted 
with the first aspect of sin, is the most genuine and 
beautifiil form of repentance ; it affords us the ex- 
ample of temptation resisted when it is the strong- 
est, apology rejected when it is the most natural, 
and the laws of religion respected when the chance 
of atoning for their violation is the most complete. 
No exception from the common course of passions 
can be more beautifiil, no goodness more unequi- 
vocal, more useful to man as an example, and more 
grateful to Grod as a sacrifice. 
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If there be gradations in the rewards we are to 
receive hereafter, and many mansions in the house 
of the Father, to what height of excellence will he 
arrive, and to what eminence of reward will he at- 
tain, who sees before him half a life of progressive 
improvement ? The work of righteousness begins 
with the dawn of reason, to terminate in the dark- 
ness of death ; and the advanced point at which we 
are found, at the conclusion of our labours, must, of 
course, depend on the period at which they have 
commenced, and the vigour with which they have 
been prosecuted. Any repentance is better than a 
lasting obstinacy in sin ; but it is young repentance 
which sanctifies an human soul here upon earth, 
which cleanses it from the passions of the flesh, and 
fills it full of sweet, holy, everlasting godliness. If 
the feeble efforts of old age are all we can give up 
to the purification of the soul, death will overtake 
us labouring and toiling at the very basis of the emi- 
nence ; it ought to overtake us near the summit, 
standing on the very confines of the first and the 
latter world ; calm, tranquil, clear of every earthly 
feeling, and waiting for the hour of God, when he 
will call us to the dwellings of peace. 

If these observations upon the necessity of a 
timely repentance be true, it follows, of course, that 
what is commonly termed a death-bed repentance 
can be of no avail to the attainment of immortal sal- 
vation. Indeed, if we were not aware of what a fal- 
lacious reasoner vice is, we should be astonished 
that such an absurdity should enter mto the mind of 
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man ; as if the Bin which begins in youth, which is 
matured in manhood, which is cherished in old age, 
which destroys the moral order of the universe, in- 
fringes the dear mandates of the Gospel, and scat- 
ters sorrow and misery throughout the world, can be 
atoned for by the lamentations of a being who never 
thought of deploring his sins till he had lost all 
power of enjoying them. He has seen, unmoved, 
for threescore years, misfortune, evil, and death ; he 
has listened, in vain, to the voice of moralists, and to 
the precepts of the Gospel ; and, in a moment when 
the spectre of death starts up before him, he is 
righteous : What will he be if that spectre vanish 
again ? What will he be if God gives him back 
his life ? Is there any certainty that he will use 
that life for the glory of his Maker ? Is there any 
certainty that he will not forget God in health, 
again, as he has forgotten him before? That he 
will not require the same lassitude, the same 
anguish, and the same distress, to call him to the 
care of Salvation, which have awakened in him, be- 
fore, a momentary feeling of religion ? Such re- 
pentance can be nothing worth ; if it is effectual to 
Salvation, all other repentance is superfluous to Sal- 
vation. Sin is made co-extensive with life ; every 
motive to righteousness is at an end; and a little 
muttering of religion, a few moments before death, 
is the sum of piety, the definition of virtue, and the 
passport to Heaven. 

If a death-bed repentance is enough, who would 
fear God in the days of their youth, and endure the 
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greater burthen when a lesser weight would suffice ? 
<< My hour is not yet come ; I have many years be- 
fore me in which I may forget my God, and follow 
the devices of my heart ; — it will suffice if I weep, 
and fast, and pray, in the days when I am well- 
stricken in years; — let those praise God who are 
drawing near unto him ; I will be happy and sensual 
while I am young ; and reserve the gloom of reli- 
gion for sickness and old age. Such are the state 
of principles which the doctrine of a death-bed 
repentance naturally produces ; it is a doctrine 
founded upon convenience, not upon truth ; it makes 
the duty of repentance more easy ; but it makes it 
utterly useless ; — it is calculated to reconcile every 
one to the precepts of the Gospel ; and to frustrate 
every purpose for which the Gospel was given to 
mankind* 

This subject of repentance is of such importance, 
and such extent, that I must reserve what more I 
have to say upon it to another time ; and I shall be 
satisfied, at present, with the endeavour I have 
made, to impress upon this congregation the neces- 
sity that repentance should be sincere, early, and 
just ; that the resolution which gives it birth should 
be strong enough to prevent relapse ; that it should 
be soon enough to make the sacrifice to the religion 
of Christ real and valuable ; and that it should in- 
spire that spirit of restitution, or compensation, 
which is the best evidence to prove that our repent- 
ance is sincere, and the best means to ascertain 
that it is useful. It was to teach these truths that 
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the warning voice was first heard in the wilder- 
ness ; it was to rouse, and it was to save, that the 
Baptist spoke in the solemn stillness of the forest, 
and said, — That the time was short, — that the 
daj was coming, — <' that the fan would soon drive 
the chaff on the floor, — that one was near at hand, 
the hem of whose garment he dare not touch, nor 
loose the latchet of his shoe." My brethren, the 
time is still short, — the day is still coming, — 
the fan is still ready for the chaff, — and he is not 
fax off, whose garment the prophet dare not touch, 
not loose the latchet of his shoe. — Remember, 
then, the frailty of human life, — remember the bit- 
terness of death, — listen to the warning voice, — 
begin, continue, repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand* 
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ON REPENTANCE. 



Matthew, iii. 1. 

In those days came John the Baptist, preaching m the wilderness 

ofjudea, and saying) Bjepent ye, for the Icm^iom of Heaioen is 
at hand* 

In my last discourse upon this subject I endea- 
voured to show, that a spirit of justice and sin- 
cerity, proved by abstinence from the sin, were 
necessary to repentance; and tliat repentance, to 
be efficacious to salvation, should be begun at an 
early period. 

Afler this endeavour to show what is meant by 
a Christian repentance, I shall proceed to state 
those causes from which repentance commonly 
originates, and those means by which it may be 
fertilised into Christian righteousness. The use 
of this will be, that, by impressing on our minds 
those circumstances from which amendment usually 
proceeds, we shall labour to produce them, if they 
are events within our own power, and cherish them 
as the choicest gifts of God, if they are not. 

Repentance in afler-life, most commonly, will be 
found to proceed from a good, moral, and religious 
education in youth. When once the rules of the 
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gospel are inculcated in childhood, and its beautiftil 
morality firmly fixed in the mind, we are not to 
consider them as lost, because they are not always 
practised in the season of levity and passion ; .. 
they are best seen in their revivaJ, after a long sus- 
pense, when the voluptuary is withheld from his rev- 
els, when they make the thoughtless think, and the 
bold tremble, and the godless pray ; when the seed, 
which seemed dead, shoots forth into an harvest; 
when the dry wood becomes green with life, and 
glorious with increase. 

Providence has provided a source of repentance, 
in those events which warn us of the vanity of 
the world, and admonish us to prepare for that 
kingdom which is near at hand; — to watch over 
the gradual waste of life ; to minister to the last 
sickness; to mourn over friends that perish, and 
children that are snatched away: — these things 
teach us all to repent ; they are lessons to which 
every ear is open, and by which all hearts are 
impressed. We remember how probable it is that 
every succeeding year will be marked by some 
fresh loss ; — that parent, and husband, and child, 
and friend, may aU perish away, and leave us a 
wreck of time in the feeble solitude of age. Then 
it is that the views we take of human life are 
serious and solemn ; then, we feel that godliness is 
the one thing stable, and unshaken by time and 
chance ; then, we listen to the warning voice, which 
cries, " Repent ye, for the kingdom of Heaven is 
at hand." 
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In truth, the warnings to repentance are not 
few ; such are the adverse blows of fortune, — sud- 
den poverty, disappointed ambition, any circum- 
stance which, by weakening our dependence upon 
outward objects, and by driving us to seek for com- 
fort, and support, from our inward feelings, teaches 
us to derive our happiness from its pure, and legi- 
timate source. 

The feelings of bodily decay oflen lead to re- 
pentance; it happens, fortunately for man, that 
he is not called out of the world in the vigour of 
health, not by a sudden annihilation, but by a 
gradual destruction of his being; every blunted 
sense, and every injured organ, admonish him that 
it is drawing near ; and when it does come, death 
has only the shadow of a man to subdue. Listen^ 
then, to these warnings of a merciftd God ; — when 
the ear is slow to receive sounds, — when the eye 
has lessened its range, — when the nerve trembles, 
— when the red blood of youth and strength is 
gone, — when the proud body of man is bent down» 
— listen to these warnings of a merciful God ; sanc- 
tify the frail and departing flesh. Repent ye, for 
the kingdom of Heaven is indeed at hand. 

Providence has provided a source of repentance 
in those great events which astonish the world, and 
some share of good springs up from the very midst 
of devastation. — When the judgments of God are 
out upon the earth — when a pestilence rages — 
when a conqueror exterminates, — the thoughts of 
men become solemn, and every countenance gathers 
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its portion of sorrow ; — then, no man doubts of the 
shortness of life, when he beholds death making 
his meal, not of one, or two, but of thousands, and 
tens of thousands ; — then, no man is unmindful i^ 
human weakness, when he sees how the fiurest 
creations are broken into dust ; — then, all feel the 
vanity of human wishes, and human designs, when 
they behold the arts, the arms, the industry of 
nations, overwhelmed by an Omnipotent destroyer, 
and their heritage tost to the children of blood. 

Such are the times and seasons in which we now 
live, when every year involves some ancient empire 
in destruction, and the evils of unprincipled ambi* 
tion are let loose upon mankind. That the terror 
to which such times give birth may be dissipated, 
we must all sincerely pray ; that the long and dark 
shadow, which they cast upon every man's heart» 
may be illumined, we must all implore of Almighty 
God; but I wish that awful feeling of human 
weakness, which these times inspire, knay ever 
prevail, I wish that right sentiment of absolute 
dependence upon Almighty Providence may be as 
visible in our future hiqppiness, as it is in our 
present peril, I wish, when all the passions un- 
favourable to human happiness have subsided, that 
the only one these times have produced, which has 
any tendency to place human happiness upcm its 
proper basis, may be more exquisitely felt, more 
widely diffused, and more profoundly revered. 

Having stated the causes from which repentance 
commonly originates, I am next to show by what 
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mean8> and by what motives, repentance may be 
best fixed into a habit, so that it does not vanish 
away and become inefiPectual, after it has once 
begun to operate. 

The first and greatest mode of repenting is, by 
resolving to be free, by a revolt against the tyranny 
of sin, and a struggle for the freedom of righteous- 
ness. This is a love of fireedom, which produces 
no excess, and acknowledges no limits ; which is at 
work to destroy the anarchy of passion, and restore 
the lawful empire of religion : — not that foolish 
love of fireedom which attempts to get rid of all 
restriction, but that useful love of freedom, which 
18 conscious that men must be restrained, and busies 
itself only in providing, that the restraints to which 
they are subjected shall be the wisest and the 
best. 

But, it may be asked, is there really tyranny in 
un? and does repentance make a man fi^e? or 
are these the mere habitual phrases of ministers 
of the Goi^el ? There is tyranny in sin ; there is 
more than Egyptian bondage ; it is bondage to hate 
an appetite, and to serve it ; to make one law for 
your heart which you cannot fdlow ; and to follow 
another which you cannot Fove ;— it is a very great 
tyranny to find all your noble resolutions frustrated 
by one base sensuality; to see the honour, and 
peace, and piety, withifi your reach, snatched from 
you by one degrading passion ; to know that you 
are cheated out of happiness, and out of salvation ; 
QOt by a pleasure, for that would be something, but 
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by an habit, by that which at last yields no other 
pleasure in the doing, than the absence of that 
misery which would proceed from not doing it : in 
fine, in aU wretchedness, and under the rod of any 
oppressor, if a man despise not himself, joy has not 
left that man, neither is happiness turned away 
from his paths; but the eternal frailty of sin at 
length d^;rades a man in his own eyes, makes him 
cast away his soul in despair, and become osten- 
tatious in vice, because, in the pursuit of virtue, he 
is contemptible and mean. 

The delight which success imparts in this sort of 
conflict is no mean motive to begin : most fervently, 
and sincerely, do I express my real thoughts, when 
I say that wealth, power, fame, and all the vulgar 
objects of human ambition, have not a single plea- 
sure comparable to that which results from victory 
over sin : they do not only fall far short of it in 
degree, but they have nothing like it in kind; — 
we might as well liken the melody of the harp to 
the sounds which are sung out before the throne of 
God, or measure the proudest fabric upon earth 
against the eternal arch of the Heavens. 

IVhen vice has become so intrenched in habit, and 
the mind so feeble, that every germ of repentance is 
stifled as soon as it appears, then we must gradually 
repent. The mind will not yield totally to first efforts, 
but it will yield a little ; and every time we return, 
with stronger force, to a weaker resistance ; for the 
same law of habit, which makes the sm so powerful, 
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confinns the virtue which resists it. The gradual 
attempt at repentance does not flatter us by a sudden 
act of power, or spare our patience by its rapid pro- 
gress : often we are hurried on by the inveteracy 
of habit, and driven down by the vehemence of pas- 
sion ; but let us keep on, and continue ; if only a 
year of life remains, let that be a year of repent- 
ance; remember that the reward for which we 
labour is the salvation of our souls ; and, that if any 
motive can stimulate human industry, or animate 
himian exertion, an hope, above all this world can 
promise, should lead to e£Ports above all this world 
can produce. 

But it often happens, that the peniteiy^e, began 
at a moment of sidmess, or despondence, or serious- 
ness, vanishes with its cause, as the fearful dreams 
of the night are dispelled by the morning's light* 
In this fatal resimiption of self-confidence, we should 
remember, that the horror of our vices, which we 
experienced in the moment of peril, will probably 
return at the greatest of all perils ; that the reason- 
ings against our sins, which have before appeared so 
irresistible and conclusive, will resume their power, 
when they cannot re-produce the e£Pect8 of repent- 
ance ; that it is childish to say, there is a God in the 
storm, and to become an Atheist again when the 
winds and the waves are still; to blaspheme in 
health, and bless in sickness ; to enter upon the first 
stage of repentance, at every event more serious 
than common, and to relapse into our ancient sins 
the moment we resume our original feelings. 
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Though the instability of repentance does some- 
times proceed from the errors of the miderstanding, 
it is most commonly to be attributed to the inability 
to execute what the understanding determines to be 
right ; there is a state of mind (a very common one) 
in which an human being, perfectly aware he is 
doing wrong, and destroying his own happiness, 
cannot refrain from the impulse of present gratifica- 
tion. Such a strange preference of evil has led 
some to suppose, that the imagination always mis- 
colours the fiu^ts in these cases, and that, at the 
moment of election, firom some specious misrepre- 
sentation, the best of two actions is made to appear 
the worst, and the worst the best. On the contrary, 
it is quite manifest, when gratifications are imme- 
diate, and penalties remote, that men do deliberately 
pursue that line of conduct which they have no 
doubt will produce to them a much greater portion 
of misery than good. I do not only mean misery 
in a world to come, but misery in this ; and to such 
an extreme is irresolution carried, that men will fre- 
quently do tliat for which they are absolutely certain 
they must atone, by tenfold wretchedness, within the 
short period of a day, or an hour; — such is the 
power q£ immediate enjoyment over the minds of 
men. 

The great mean of making repentance efficacious, 
is by holding no parley with temptation ; to hesitate 
is to consent ; to listen is to be convinced ; to pause 
is to yield.— The soul of a penitent man should be 
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as firm, against future relapse, as it is sorrowful for 
past iniquity : the only chance for doing well, is to 
be stubborn in new righteousness ; to hear nothing 
but on one side, and to be indebted for safety, to 
prudence rather than to impartiality ; above all 
things, to tremble for youthful virtue ; not to trust 
ourselves, till we have walked long with God, — 
till die full measure of his grace is upon us, — till 
long abstinence has taught us to forbear, — till we 
have gained such wide, and such true, knowledge of 
pleasure, that we comprehend salvation and eternity, 
in the circle of our joys. 

When we ponder over the Scriptures, there is 
one very delightful promise, which they hold out ; 
not only that repentance, producing a real alter- 
ation of life, will be accepted of God, as an atone- 
ment for sin; but so much does that acceptance, 
and forgiveness, make a part, and an essential part, 
of the great scheme of redemption, that we are 
told, there will be joy in Heaven over a repentant 
sinner ; that the vanquishing of evil penetrates into 
other worlds, reaches to higher systems, diffuses 
joy over greater beings, and purer natures, whom 
we should have supposed to be occupied with their 
own proper and essential happiness ; therefore^ no 
man should say, " My life has been too bad, — I 
have gone too far, — I have trespassed too much, 
— 1 may as well go on to the end; — I have no 
chance of being saved." — It is better far, that such 
a man should make a last effort for his soul, that he 
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should come forth, and lay his sin upon the altar, 
and can earnestly to God with a contrite, and u 
wounded heart. — Ninety and nine just persons can- 
not move Heaven as much as the true sorrows of 
sin ; all things are better than the abandonment of 
hope in Pk'ovidence, and the daring, wicked, im- 
penitent violation of the laws of God. 

I will now, then, shortly recapitulate all that I 
have said, in my two discourses, upon the subject 
of repentance. I have said, that repentance must 
be sincere; — that to be sincere, it must conduce 
to righteousness, and must include restitution, or 
compensation ; — that its efficacy is in proportion to 
the early period at which it is begun, — and that 
it has no efficacy at all, if it is deferred till the 
moment of death : — The causes of repentance, I 
have stated to be a good, religious education ; sick- 
ness, old age, and all great physical evils, public or 
private; repentance, when once excited by these 
causes, should be rendered permanent by the re- 
collection of those feelings which first gave it birth, 
by dividing the difficulty, so as to accommodate it 
to our weak state of resolution, or by overwhelming 
it, at once, by one great effort. If these things 
have in them any shadow of truth, — if they are 
founded upon the spirit of the Gospel, then repent 
ye ; sin no more ; leave the pledge upon the altar ; 
give back the thirty pieces of silver, the wages of 
Satan ; and, remember your Creator ; while life yet 
remains; — wait not till palsy and fever teach you 
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to repent; wait not till pain, and anguish, teach 
you the power of God; — learn, rather, that power 
from the blessings you enjoy, and while you do 
enjoy them, repent ye, — for the kingdom of Hea- 
ven is at hand. 
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ON THE GOVERNMENT OF THE HEART. 

Psalm cxii. 8. 

His heart is established, he shall not be cfimd- 

The Psalmist, in stating the happiness of a right- 
eous man, comes, at last, to that essential part of 
it, the government of the heart; and, impressed 
with the security which such a state of thoughts, 
and feelings, must afford, says, " His heart is esta- 
blished, he shall not be afraid." 

The Psalmist means, I should suppose, by this 
establishment of heart, an habitual regulation d* 
passions, opinions, and imagination; — a suspicious 
examination, not of our actions, but of the motives 
of our actions; and such a government of the 
thoughts, as is most likely to conduce to a moral 
and rdigious life. 

I shall, therefore, endeavour to enforce such 
valuable doctrine, and to unfold the principles on 
which it is founded. 

The intimate connection between our ideas, and 
our actions, is such, that, as often as the moment 
comes for doing, or for abstaining, every previou,« 
thought which has been harboured in the under- 
standing rushes in, and exercises a sliare of in- 
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fluence in the decision. — The pleasing pictures of 
sin we have drawn in the absence of temptation, 
dazzle us, in its presence, with a more brilliant 
colouring, become more vivid, more artful, and 
more resistless; when the moment arrives for ac- 
tual gratification, we do not forget the gratification 
we have enjoyed by anticipation, when conscience 
should rise up in all its terrors ; we cannot exclude 
from our minds all the previous sophistry with 
which it has been disarmed, when the terror of 
God should alarm us; by this vicious indulgence 
of our thoughts we have lessened our sense of his 
vigilance, buoyed up our spirits with the fallacious 
promise of future repentance, or cast from us, alto- 
getheiy the shackles and bondage of religion. It 
is no wonder that men should so often yield to 
temptation, when they trust to the casual virtue of 
the moment, and bring to the contest, feelings 
which have never been subjected to a single instant 
of discipline, and controul: — When they abolish 
every out-post, rase every advanced defence, and 
trust every thing to the strength of the inward 
fortress alone. Virtue, under such a system as this, 
is not only difficult, it is almost impossible ; — it is 
the result of accident, depending upon circum- 
stances, which he, whom they influence, can neither 
explain, nor command; it is not that virtue which 
flows from a trained and disciplined heart, the 
effects of which are uniform ; and, as fisur as we may 
say so of what belongs to our fiedlen nature, certain. 
To make virtue easy, we must Jay the foundations 
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of it in thought; when the temptation is not 
present, it is easy to find reasonings against it ; — 
and, when it is at hand, there are, then, many con- 
finned opinions, and inveterate aversions, to guard 
us firom its influence : he, who has cautiously ex- 
cluded from his mind pictures of vicious gratifi- 
cation, and considered a bad life rather with respect 
to the permanent evil it inflicts than the transient 
pleasure it affords, will be more likely to see, in 
real vice, horror than allurement; — he will dwell, 
rather, on the rewards than the difficulties of virtue ; 
if he has spumed, even in thought, that worldly 
good which is purchased by sin, he will, in action, 
trample it beneath his feet ; — if he has enjoyed in 
fancy the sweet security of an irreproachable life, 
he will not yield it up to the gold of Ophir ; if he 
has taught himself to shudder at the thought, even 
of disguised crimes, he will throw open the gates of 
his soul, and defy the keenest inquisition of the 
human race ; his deeds will be pure as the heavens, 
lofty as the hiUs, and clear as the light. On the 
contrary, most men give the full rein to their 
thoughts; and, as long as they abstain from the 
action, liberally indulge in the notion ; they never 
think of stopping till they have inflamed them- 
selves with every possible incentive to advance; 
or of abstaining till their appetite is sharpened to 
the keenest ec^e ; they make a perpetual variance 
between deeds and desires, aggravate the horror of 
what must be done, and magnify the importance of 
what cannot be obtained ; and this, not to increase, 
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• 

but to diminish the evils of life ; it is done to in- 
demnify ourselves, by the luxurious enjoyments of 
the imagination, for the obstacles opposed to our 
pleasures, as if those obstacles which cannot, and 
which ought not, to be overcome, are not much 
more intolerable, from their imaginary remova], 
than they would be from a cheerful acquiescence 
in the purposes for which they were created ; and 
submission to the wisdom which gave them birth. 

There seems to be, in the apprehension of some 
men, a sort of cruelty, in extending the empire of 
religion over the thoughts ; — it wears the appear- 
ance of vexatious inquisition, which disturbs harm- 
less enjoyment, and punishes the appearance of 
happiness wherever it can be discovered : the fact 
is so much the reverse, that if the idea of duty is 
to be admitted at all ; if the gospel of Christ is to 
establish a bad, and a good, in human actions ; it 
could have suggested no other method so effectual, 
to enforce obedience to its precepts, as the govern- 
ment of the thoughts ; because it employs the power 
of virtue, at a time when opposition to vice is not 
arduous or difficult; when temptation is without 
form, and void ; before the dangerous eloquence of 
the senses has roused the bad passions : instead of 
creating an additional call upon the energy and 
labour of man, it fixes upon him a much lighter 
burthen, and binds him to a much easier yoke ; it 
opposes him not to vivid perceptions, but to faint 
anticipations ; it arrays him not against the real 
presence, but the ghost and shadow of sin ; while 
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it gives to virtue inward peace, and outward respect ; 
softening its privations, diminishing its sufferings, 
and frrgetting its toils. — Such are the results of 
that discipline which we deem oppressive tyranny 
over the thoughts ; such are the salutary pictures, 
which our natural love of virtue, sheltered from 
actual temptation, will soon enable us to draw. 

Neither can this discipline of the thoughts be 
regarded, with any colour of justice, as trivial, or in- 
adequate to the effort which has produced it : for 
I am not contending, that it is can useftd discipline ; 
but that it is an indispensable discipline : not that it 
is an auacUiary to the highest virtues ; but a neces- 
sary foundation for the lowest and the least : it is 
not possible that that man should walk outwardly 
in the law of God, who is for ever feeding in ima- 
gination upon the pleasures of sin. — The passions 
will at last act ; the seed will break through the 
incumbent obstacle; the vice, which has been so 
often pictured, (because to draw such pictures is 
considered as compatible with innocence,) will b^ 
imitated to the life with fatal and unerring precision. 
Having thus touched upon the necessity of go- 
verning the heart, and handled a few superficial 
prejudices, which may render us less willing to 
submit to this invaluable discipline, I shall endea- 
vour, with God's help, to lay down a few rules for 
its more easy attainment. 

There is an old apophthegm, which says. Reverence 
thyself, and in this saying much sound wisdom is 
locked up. If we had 'half the reverence for our- 
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selves that we have for the world, how upright, and 
how pure, would our conduct be ; we should carry 
about with us an inward judge, whose vigilance 
we should fear, whose justice we should respect, 
and whose praise we should love ; an awful judge, 
the man within the breast, whose tribunal would 
extend over the motives of actions, who would 
approve virtue, while it yet only glowed in the 
thoughts, and discover crime in the secret work- 
ings of the soul. This principle of self-love would 
effectually banish from our minds every vicious 
indulgence of thought, and every low, ignominious 
feeling ; we should no longer wear virtue as a mask, 
but all that we do now from conformity, and the 
fear of shame, we should do then from rooted prin- 
ciple, and passionate love of God. 

Secondly, the heart is establislied by prayer, be- 
cause prayer recalls to us the mercy of God for our 
love, his justice for our terror, and his perfections 
for our imitation ; it reminds us of the frailty of 
man, and makes us rationally suspicious of our- 
selves ; — it brings before us the crucified Saviour 
of mankind, and in his image personifies every 
virtue ; — it turns our thoughts from men to angels, 
from frailty to perfection, firom a few evil days to 
an happy eternity, from a jumble of sighs and joys 
to a gladness that endureth for ever. 

Again the heart i» governed, by impressing on 
our recollection the intimate connexion between 
thought and action ; and by making the propriety 
of the one the test of propriety in the other. If it 
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is wrong to gratify reveiige, it is wrong to dwdl on 
it in imagination ; if it is our duty to forgive out- 
wardl J, it is our duty to forgive from our inward 
hearts ; if we are to withstand the allurements oi 
pleasure, we must not OQntem{date them; — if we 
are to support painful duties, we must not magnify 
them in our thoughts ; — whatever we are forfoidd^i 
to do, we are fiM'bidden to think ; whatever we are 
commanded to perform, we are commanded to love : 
there must be no discordance between the inward 
and the outward man; thought, word, and deed, 
must be constantly and closely united together. 
There is, indeed, a purity in this doctrine, and a 
wisdom, which gives to the gospel one cause of its 
superiority over the spurious religions which are so 
widely diffused over the world, that whereas they 
look wholly to the mere overt act, like an human 
law, Christianity conunences its empire from the 
first dawn of thought ; and, by influencing the 
causes of actions, makes virtue more easy and more 
permanent. 

The heart is governed by tracing up our pains 
and pleasures to their source : whenever we enjoy 
any pleasure unalloyed by dissatisfaction, it will be 
found almost always to proceed from the perform- 
ance of duty, as our miseries will from the neglect 
of it ; and the repetition of this exercise will insen- 
sibly impress upon our minds the inseparable con- 
nection between virtue and happiness* There is 
nothing, for instance, so likely to cure us of selfish- 
ness, as the gloom and imeasiness with which it 
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never fails to be attended, or so likely to reconcile 
us to the immediate efforts of the social virtues, as 
the cheerfulness and interest in common life which 
they always communicate to their possessor : when 
we have traced up lassitude and remorse to the 
waste of time, we shall employ it with more eco- 
nomy and vigour; when we have discovered that 
we pay in languor of body and loss of reputation 
for the pleasures of excess, we shall be gradually 
reconciled to moderation ; when we have found out 
in the heart the springs of joy and pain, we shall 
learn to keep them aright. 

A steady emplo3rment of time, and a vigorous 
exercise of the intellectual faculties, are no mean 
auxiliaries to the government of the heart ; for our 
minds, made to overcome difficulties, either lose 
their powers entirely when they are without an 
object, or turn those powers inwardly to consume 
themselves. It is dear that we hav6 no power to 
summon up particular ideas at pleasure ; and it is 
equally clear, if we cannot summon them up, their 
occurrence is involuntary, and free from guilt : but 
when ideas are present, it is in our power to decide 
whether we will dwell upon and expand them ; 
whether we will summon up every notion to which 
they happen to be related, or whether we will 
oppose the power of Satan, and resist the peril of 
unhallowed images: hence the use of intellectual 
exertion, and previous habits of labour, in the go- 
vernment of the heart, that we are no longer at the 
mercy of every dangerous &ncy, and every wanton 
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image penciled by the passions; we can fix our 
eyes steadily upon intellectual objects, and find In 
the cultivation of our understandings the noblest 
security for the innocence of our lives. The greater 
part of our wretchedness, real and chimerical, of 
our vices, and of the mistaken views we are so un- 
fortunately apt to take of human life, proceed from 
the want of something to do ; think we must, and 
if not of that which is ornamental or useful, cer- 
tainly of that which is pernicious ; and let it never 
be forgotten, that as often as we give ourselves up 
to the dominion of vicious thoughts, there is never 
wanting an abundance of ingenuous words, which 
consult the delicacy of a bashful sinner, and veil 
the deformity of vice. A weariness of the decent 
restrictions imposed by society is warmth of heart 
and liberality of sentiment ; whatever is licentious 
is romantic; whatever is base is prudent; extra- 
vagance is generosity ; contempt of public virtue, 
practical good sense ; and ignorant scepticism, en- 
lightened superiority to prejudice. 

The important practice I am endeavouring to 
inculcate wHl be powerfully promoted by cherishing 
a love of openness and a detestation of hypocrisy ; 
by living as it were in public ; by scorning to main- 
tain one character before the world, and another in 
the secret places of the heart; — if this slavery of 
the mind, this necessity of fearing and hiding our- 
selves from our fellow-creatures, were painted in 
glowing colours to the free and noble feelings of 
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youth, it would have no small tendency to en- 
courage purity of thought ; and would convert the 
proud defiance, natural to that time of life, to the 
wisest of all purposes. — To feel for the judgment 
of the world unfeigned respect, is the property of a 
wise man ; hut to know that any human being may, 
eventually, have it in his power to treat us with 
merited contempt and infamy, and that we owe 
our reputation only to the ignorance of those with 
whom we are in repute, is a feeling which can never 
exist long in the mind of him who has listened to 
the advice of my text, and laboured earnestly that 
his heart should be established aright. 

There is, above all, for the obtaining of this 
habit, an awful sense of the ever-during presence 
of God, and a dread of laying open, to his pure 
spirit, a carnal and voluptuous soul. — The same 
God, who dwelleth above, hath his ways upon 
earth : He numbers the sanctities of Heaven, and 
knoweth the thoughts of man ; He searches where 
the planets wander, and walketh in the paths of the 
wind. Remember, also, the pure severity of the 
gospel, which punishes the adultery of the heart, 
which resents the malice of the thoughts, and 
ordains that words of pardon and of peace should 
come from the very springs of the heart. If we 
can refrain from real vice, we will not lose the 
reward of our firmness by the poor enjoyments of 
imaginary gratification ; if we have overcome the 
greater difficulty, we will not yield to the less; if 
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the terrors of an hereafter have made our lives 
pure, we will not perish because our thoughts are 
evil. 

I have thus endeavoured to impress upon you 
the importance of establishing the heart, as it ren- 
ders righteousness more secure and more easy: 
those who have ever practised this truly Christian 
discipline, can need no other incentive to its conti- 
nuation than the immediate pleasure they have de- 
rived from it ; and that feeling of inviolable security 
which must ever be the lot of those in whom out- 
ward and visible virtue is the accurate sign of 
inward and spiritual purity. If, by a vigorous ex- 
ertion of our own powers, and by earnest prayer to 
God, we can guard from pollution this fountain of 
evO and of good, we have little to fear from all 
which the world can inflict; and at the moment 
when this mortal body is crumbling into dust, the 
heart, established in upright thoughts, shall animate 
the dying Christian, and strengthen his faith in the 
mercies of his God. 
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TAKE HEED HOW YE HEAR. 

St. Luke, viii. 18. 

Take heed, ther^ore, how ye hear. 

These words were addressed by our Lord to his 
disciples immediately after he had explained to them 
the parable of the sower. " To them it was given 
to know the mysteries of the kingdom of God," that 
by their means and through their labours these 
mysteries might be afterwards revealed to every 
child of the gospel. '< Take heed, therefore," says 
Christ, ** how ye hear," beware, lest you neglect the 
opportunities which God has offered you of acquaint- 
ing yourselves with that blessed word, whidi ye are 
hereafter to preach, opportunities for which you will 
be called to a solemn and a severe account; " for 
whosoever hath, to him shall be given ; and whoso- 
ever hath not, ftom him shall be taken even that 
which he seemeth to have." 

This caution, however, of our Lord is applicable 
not only to the ministers, but to the hearers of the 
word; not only to those whose duty it is to teach, 
but to those whose duty it is to be taught. ^* He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear." Let every 
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man consider the opportunities which God has given 
him of enlarging his knowledge, and improving his 
heart; let him remember that for the neglect, or 
for the abuse of such opportunities, he must here- 
after answer. It will be the object, therefore, ot 
this discourse to point out the duties of those that 
hear, and the reasons for which their frequent hear- 
ings so repeatedly fail of their due effect ; and may 
the Almighty so assist us with his grace, that all who 
are now present, " having in an honest and good 
heart heard the word, may keep it, and bring forth 
fruit with gladness." 

Of the services of our primitive and apostolic 
church, the pure and unadulterated word of God, 
forms by far the larger portion. In the psalms and 
the lessons of the day, the commandments, the epistle, 
and the gospel, we have the Bible without mixture 
and without interruption ; and if we were to ex- 
amine the Liturgy itself, we should find that half 
its petitions were drawn up in the very language of 
Scripture. Let us, therefore, take the word of God, 
as we hear it in the services of the Sabbath; and let 
us consider the duties which that hearing involves. 

Our first duty is to hear it with aUeniion. How 
apt are we, while the word of God is sounding 
in our ears, to let our thoughts loose upon worldly 
and trifling concerns; and even, while we are pre- 
sent in body, to be absent in spirit ! The apostle 
warns us to <^ give the more earnest heed to the 
things which we have heard, lest at any time we 
should let them slip.*' We have heard in the course 
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of the present service considerable portions of the 
scripture. Did we attend to them when they were 
read, or were our thoughts diverted to some other 
object? Do we at this moment remember any 
thing or nothing of their contents? If we neither 
attended to any thing, nor remember any thing, 
we have disr^arded the opportunity, and we have 
lost the advantage which God provided for our souls. 
What is the consequence ? The habit of careless* 
ness and neglect grows upon us ; with the Grospel 
we have no acquaintance, in its promises we have 
no interest ; we are strangers even in the land of our 
inheritance. True it is, that the infirmities of our 
nature may cause the best of us sometimes to wan-> 
der : but it is equally true, that we have a Saviour 
who helpeth our infirmities ; who will increase our 
attention, if we will but increase our desire. It is 
no difficult task to join in the psalms with our heart 
and our voice ; it is no difficult task to follow the 
lessons of the day with our Bibles. This is at all times 
an excellent custom, it brings both the eye and the 
ear into the service of God ; and if the one should 
be treacherous, the other will fix our attention. 
When the word of God is read, the least that we can 
do is to attend, and to say with the infant Samuel, 
« Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth." 

Our second duty is to hear with reverence. This 
is a duty which is intimately connected with the 
former. If we listen with continued attention, we 
shall listen with increasing reverence. Too many 
among us, when they first begin, by accident per<* 
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haps, to give attention, attend not with reverence, 
but with prejudice or prepossession. They are of- 
fended with one thmg, and they animadvert on 
another; they first misunderstand, and then they 
object without knowledge and without reason. But 
as with the works, so with the word of Grod; much 
time and attention is required to understand both 
the one and the other. << Verily thou art a God 
that hidest thyself, " at least from hasty and irre- 
verent observation. Clouds and darkness are In- 
deed round about the throne of God; but before the 
eyes of the patient and the pious enquirer, they 
will gradually vanish away, and the Sun of Right- 
eousness will open upon us from am<Hig them, in 
all his glorious and consoling lustre. Take heed, 
therefore, how ye hear with prejudice and irreve^ 
rence. Never object without examination, or oppose 
without enquiry. << Be ready," says the apostle, 
*' to give a reason for the hope that is in you.** Grod 
commands us to think, to examine, to enquire ; but 
let the search be conducted with the reverence that 
is due to the Gospel of Christ. What progress 
could we expect to make in any branch of learning, 
if we were to begin with disputing all we hear, and 
objecting to all that we cannot understand ? The 
spirit of pride, petulance, and prejudice, is the spirit 
not of wisdom, but of folly; to the progress of 
knowledge, whether human or divine, it is ever fataL 
If we would listen therefore with advantage, let us 
listen with reverence ; and then what is difficult to* 
day will be familiar to-morrow ; to what may at 
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first oppose our prejudices we shall be graduaUy 
reomciled ; the wisdom and the mercy of Grod will 
every hour be more and more revealed ; our eyes 
will be opened, our prospects enlarged, we shall go 
from strength to strength, in increasing knowledge^ 
and increasing piety. 

Our third duty is to hear with devoiUm. This, 
agun, grows out of the former. He that listens with 
attention, will soon listen with reverence; and he 
that listens with reverence will soon listen with de- 
vodon, " Faith," says the apostle, ** cometh by 
hearing ;" but until that fiuth is produced and per- 
fected, our hearing will be but of little avail. St. 
Paul speaks of those *<whom the word preached 
did not profit, not being mixed with faith in them 
tiiat heard it" To hear the word with profit, we 
most hear it with devotion, with hearts and desires 
dedicated to God. We must remember that we are 
fijlen and frail creatures, without life and without 
hope but in Christ. How precious then, will 
every word of his Gospel be I with what anxiety 
then shall we ** search the Scriptures, " knowing 
** that in them," and in them alone " are the words of 
eternal life I " Nothing then will be uninteresting 
to us ; we shall see in the word of God, << the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world." In 
the Old Testament we shall trace the course of God's 
dealings with a sinful world; we shall follow the 
steps of the Almighty in the great work of re- 
demption ; we shall see every dispensation, whether 
patriarchal, Mosaic, or prophetical, all leading to 
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Christ, all centering in Him, all working together for 
our salvation. Then shall we turn with gratitude 
to God, for having opened to us these heavenly 
sources of meditation and of comfort, these foun- 
tains of living waters, of which he who drinketh, 
shall thirst no mwe. 

Such are the duties of those who hear the word 
of God, and such are the reasons for which the hear- 
ing of so many who profess themselves Christians> 
fails in its effects. Let us now apply the caution of 
our Lord, not only to Scripture itself, but to those 
explanations of Scripture, which we call Sermons. 
That preaching is one of the means of grace and 
edification appointed by God himself, there cannot 
be a doubt. Whether it is to convert the sinner, 
or to strengthen the converted ; woe will it be to 
us, if we << preach not the Gospel, warning every 
man, and teaching every man, in all wisdom, that we 
may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus.** 

But thuugh preaching be a means, it is not the 
onfy means, it is not the greatest means of 8alvati<m. 
For what are we here assembled? not to hear the 
word of man, but the word of God. This is '' the house 
of prayer." We are here assembled, to offer up our 
praises and our prayers to God, to confess our sins, 
to implore pardon for our offences, to hear the 
Gospel of reconciliation and of peace. This is the 
main purpose of our assembling on this holy day, 
and in this holy place. Men are apt to forget this. 
They come to church as if the sermon, and the ser^ 
mon only, was the end of their meeting. Now let 
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the advantage they derive fi*om the sermon be 
what it may, what is it when compared with the 
advantage which they might derive from prayer, and 
from the word of God ? But, after all, what can be 
the advantage of preaching, if these are neglected? 
We abandon the greater means, we pass over the 
more material duty; in what state then are our 
hearts ? certainly not in a state to profit by what we 
hear. And what is generally the case ? we come for 
amusement, not foi instruction ; we come to gratify 
our ears, not to enlarge our faith, or to purify our 
hearts. Preaching, though a powerful and indispens- 
able, is still 8 subordinate, means of grace; and by 
considering it as subordinate, we can alone make it 
profitable to us. 

Again, take heed how ye hear ; if the ears alone 
are gratified, the ears will soon be offended. One 
preacher we account too plain, another too learned ; 
one too long, another too short. True it is, that the 
fiiult may be in the preacher, but the greater fault 
is in the hearer. A heart devoted to God will derive 
more advantage firom the worst and the dullest sermon, 
than a heart devoted to the world will from the best 
and most eloquent. There are some habits so weak 
and so diseased, as to derive no support from the 
richest food ; there are others so healthy and strong, 
as to extract life and nourishment from the poorest 
fare. Even amidst the chaff of human folly, there 
must be some few grains of the seed of eternal life. 
The text of the preacher must be Scripture: upon 
that text let us extend our meditations; if nothing 
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that he advances will assist us, we have stOl that 
one grain, which, if it be sown in an humhle and a 
devout heart, will spring up into a spiritual harvest. 
Look not, then, to the preacher for amusement, or for 
gratification. Look not for the '' enticing words 
which man's wisdom teacheth ; " for such even the 
great Apostle himself despised. He came, as he 
expresses it, with << the foolishness of preaching," to 
save souls; he came not with the eloquence of man, 
but with the power of God. Bring, then, a heart full 
of devotion to the preacher; and then, if the blessing 
of God be not with him, at least, it will be with you. 
Let his discourse be as barren as it may, you will 
yet derive moisture and nourishment from it. A 
heart devoted to God and to his word will make 
<< the wilderness of the preacher like Eden, and his 
desert like the garden of the Lord." 

Hear, again, with assiduity and with perseverance ^ 
not only, like Felix, at a convenient season, for that 
season, in his case, never came ; in yours, when it 
does come, it will come without profit, and without 
edification. 

And, above aU, so '< take heed how ye hear," as, 
in the words of St. James, to be '< doers of the word, 
and not hearers only, deceiving your ownselves. 
For if a man be a hearer only, and not a doer, he is 
like unto a man beholding his natural face in a glass: 
for he beholdeth himself, and goeth his way, and 
straightway forgetteth what manner of man he 
was." '< Heaping to ourselves teachers having itch- 
ing ears," will in no wise advance our salvation; 
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for this, remember, is the great end of all our hear- 
ing. Let us so hear the word of Grod, whether it 
be read or preached, as to apply it to ourselves, to 
our failings, and to our sins. Let us so apply it as 
to purify our hearts, and amend our lives ; so that 
while our hope is animated, and our faith is enlarged, 
every Christian grace and virtue may grow, and 
flourish in us. " Laying then aside all malice, and 
all guile, and hypocrisy, as new-bom babes, desire 
the sincere milk of the word, that ye may profit 
thereby." 
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REJOICE IN THE LORD ALWAY. 

Philiffians, iv. 4. 

B^joice in the Lord aiwcof ; tmd ogam I tay^ R^mee- 

Of all the subjects which, in every age and in every 
country, have amused the fancy of the poet, or em- 
ployed the speculations of the moralist, there is not 
one which has so effectually perplexed their imagin- 
ation, or baffled their efforts, as the nature and the 
means of happiness. The infinite variety of occu- 
pations in which mankind are busied, the numberless 
paths in which their feet are engaged, however con- 
trary in their direction, or opposite in their course, 
have all the same end proposed, and all terminate 
in the same object of pursuit Happiness is the mo- 
tive of all their exertions, and the prize of all their 
labours. How rarely their toils have been rewarded 
by the attainment of their object, let the experience 
of ages testify ; and how fortunate that man may be 
considered, who finds even a transitory gleam of joy 
in the pursuit It would be a melancholy and an 
endless task, to trace the failures of disappointed 
hope, and the wanderings of deluded expectation, 
in the labyrinth of human life. Of all the objects of 
our care, of all the means of our happiness, not one 
is exempted fi*om the general sentence ; << Vanity of 
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vanities, saith the preacher, all is vanity.** The 
sages of philosophy, as well as the teachers of Chris- 
tianity, have with one consent confirmed the verdict 
of experience. If happiness, though pursued with 
so much constancy, and sought in such endless 
variety, is yet no where to be found, will it not be 
the province of wisdom to desist from the search, 
and to emancipate ourselves from the idle cares 
which distract the rest of mankind? Reason itself 
will show the folly of so chimerical a project, and 
will teach us, that a state of torpid and discontented 
indolence — a state repugnant to the ends of our 
being— can never be a state of real happiness. In 
this darkness and uncertainty respecting the com- 
mon object of all our hopes and desires, perhaps 
Christianity may clear the prospect before us, and 
guide our feet in the steps of that heavenly wisdom, 
" whose ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace.'' 

'* Rejoice in the Lord alway; again I say. Rejoice," 
is the earnest, the repeated exhortation of the Apos- 
tle. This joy, then, the object of a Christian mind, 
must arise from some new source, undiscovered by 
the wisdom of philosophy, inaccessible to mere hu- 
man experience. It must not only be distinct in its 
origin, but different in its effects, from the various 
forms of happiness which man proposes to himself 
as the crown of all his labours. It must be of a 
permanent, not of a transitory, nature. Rejoice in 
the Lord alway ; it must be a joy which the wisdom 
of the world cannot give, nor its follies take away. 
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It will.be my endeavour, then, first, to expliuv 
the nature of that joy, so peculiar to the Christian 
mind ; and, secondly, to show how it arises, exdu* 
sively, from the doctrines and practice of Chris* 
tianity. 

The religion of Christ is too oflen represented as 
a state of melancholy gloom, as a barren desert, in 
which we are condemned to wander without one 
object to delight the eyes, or to cheer the heart; as 
a dreary banishment firom all the innocent pleasures 
and harmless gratifications of the world around us. 
But it is not in the solitude of seclusion, it is not 
in the austerities of perpetual and monastic penance, 
that Christianity consists. It is a religion of joy; 
it promotes the happiness of mankind here, as well 
as hereailer. Hi^piness is not only pointed to as 
an object, but it is inculcated as a duty. They, 
therefore, form a very erroneous estimate of its doc- 
trines and its duties, who shall represent melancholy 
as its precept, or enforce severity as its practice. 
It is the messenger of glad tidings to man, it is the 
minister of comfort to the afflicted children of mor- 
tality; to every disconsolate soul, as to Jerusalem 
of old, it speaks comfortably, it tells her <' that her 
warfare is accomplished, that her iniquity is par- 
doned." On the other hand, he that would unite 
the joys of the Lord with the pleasures of sin, he 
that would combine the purity of the Gospel with 
the pollution of guilt, will discover too late that he 
cannot enter into a composition with the Almighty 
for the gratification of his passions; and that when 
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the in&tuatioDS of sin shaU have passed awaj, no 
joy will then remain, but a fearful anticipation of 
the wrath to come. It is in the innocent mind 
alone, that the happiness of Christianity can take 
root ; and as the purity of the soul is stained with 
the contagion of guilt, in such proportion will its 
real joys &de off from the polluted surface. 

The first distinguishing feature of a Christian joy 
is peace. This may at first appear but a n^ative 
quality, but we must remember that in this life a 
n^iation of evil is the first step to positive good; 
if we can disarm poverty of its affliction, disappoint- 
ment of its sting, disease of its anguish, it must be 
by the operation of an active qudity. Were the 
peace of which I speak a middle state between 
pleasure and pain, striking as it were a balance be- 
tween good and evil, then might it with justice be 
represented as a n^ative quality ; but when it can 
set us at rest from pain, without rendering us in- 
capable of pleasure, it surely has an active operation 
on our minds; much more, when it prepares the 
mind as a receptacle of happiness, is it to be con- 
sidered not only as a blessing, but as an agent, of 
the Almighty. Are we engaged in the busy scenes 
of active life ? Is it a small thing to be delivered 
from the keenness of disappointment, from the de- 
sertion of friends, from the virulence of enemies ? 
Is it a trifling advantage in the pursuit of happiness, 
that all these envenomed shafts should &11 off with- 
out inflicting a wound? Are we the victims of po- 
verty and disease, and all the sad reverses of fate 
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and fortune ? and is it nothing to feel a mind un- 
burdened by the weight of impending ruin, and 
undisturbed by the sharpest pains of bodily anguish? 
Are we separated by distance or by death from 
those, around whom the tenderest ties of affection 
were entwined? and what shall not be said of that 
power which can staimch the bleeding of such a 
wound, and render presence and absence for ever 
equal? 

Such is the peace of the Christian soul ; sudi is 
the serenity with which he views the various events 
of human life through which he is doomed to pass ; 
neither exalted by the prosperity, nor debased by 
the adversity, of this mortal state. What the se- 
verity of the Stoics in vain attempted to reach, the 
serenity of the Christian has in practice attained; 
the peace of mind which is the first step to happi- 
ness, inasmuch as it is the annihilation of evil. 

But let it not be supposed that the Christian is 
deprived of the power of feeling, or that the best 
affections of the human heart are buried in apathy 
and indolence. He is bom to undergo the sharpest 
stings of affliction, but he is enabled to deaden and 
to counteract their influence. " Ye shall be sorrowful, 
but your sorrow shall be turned into joy." Every 
affection that is implanted in the heart of man for 
the wisest purposes by his Creator, there strikes 
root and flourishes. Every tender feeling that can 
bind man to man is his favoured lot, and the exer- 
cise of it his first duty. « Rejoice with them that 
do rejoice, and weep with them that weep," is no 
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less the command of his Master, than the principle 
of his practice. But while those arouid him are 
tormented with the cares and soured by the disap- 
pointments of life, he bows with meelmess and re- 
signation to the will of the Almighty, and exclaims 
with the suffering patriarch, ^< the Lord gave, and 
the Lord taketh away, blessed be the name of the 
Lord." While others are losing their time in idle, 
perhaps even in blasphemous, lamentations, over the 
miseries of the world, the warm feelings of his heart 
are expanded into active benevolence, his spirit is 
not only at rest within itself, but breathes serenity 
and peace on all around ; for it is the first quality 
of a Christian's joy, to allay the miseries of human 
life, to counteract the poison of the passions, by pa- 
tience and resignation, and to diminish the capacity 
of ill. The second quality is exercised in strengthen- 
ing the means of enjo3rment, in incising positive 
pleasure, and in enlarging the capacity of good. 

The life of a Christian, we are told at another 
time, is a life of self-denial ; a state of resistance to 
the calls of pleasure, and the allurements of the 
world. How then shall we reconcile these opposite 
statements ? Before we can allow them to be con- 
tradictory, we must first be assured, that a life of 
abstinence and self-denial is no^ a life of pleasure. 
We abstain, it is true, but we abstain firom those 
gratifications which leave nothing but sin and sor- 
row behind. Will our health be the less vigorous, 
our bodies less active, our minds less energetic, from 
thd absence of gross and sensual indulgences ? Is 
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it amUbt die Oldies of intemperance, <a the sinkB of 
pollution, that happiness is to be found ; that per« 
manent happiness, I mean, which is the cdbject cf 
wisdom? Tlie moralists and philosophera of an* 
cient dajTS will oon£rm the verdict of the Gospel, 
that in the lusts of the flerii, the madness of sin, 
and die conta^on of sensualily, there is vani^ and 
vejcation of spirit. The intoxication of pleasure is 
momentary, but Ihe dregs are bitterness and sor- 
row. What is sensuality but selfidi gratification? 
and he that sacrifices to such an idol must offer his 
health, his strength, his best hopes, to its stem and 
unielentkig demands. It may be satiated, but nerer 
satisfied^ Self-gratification is a worm that never 
■dies, it cranres for its accustomed tribute long after 
the power of.enjojnnent is gone, and leaves a feeble 
mind and an emaciated frame, as the living wit- 
nesses of its tyranny and thraldom. 

But here it may be alleged, that not only absti- 
nence from unlawfid pleasures, but self-denial even 
in the most innoc^t gratifications, is inculcated by 
Christitti morality. He is but moderately acquaint^ 
with the moral construction of man, who knows not 
the very slender line which separates the confines of 
innocence and guilt, and how often their shades are 
so blended as to perfdex even the nicest casuistry. 
To av^ even the appear^ce <^ evil is not only the 
precept but the practice of the Christian, so to use 
the world as not to abuse it. << I know,'* saith the 
wise man, << that every man should eat, drink, and 
finjoy thc^ good of his labour ; it is the gift of God." 
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WheOy then, a sdf-demal ib incnlcated by the Gros* 
pely it is a seJf-denial whose object is even our tem*" 
poral gratificatioiiy a restraiBt whidi strengthens the 
power of enjoyment) a limit whidi enlai^es the ca- 
pacity of indulgence : — ^ Walk in the ways of thine 
hearty and in the s^t of thine eyes; but remember, 
that fiir all these things, God will bring thee into 
judgment." He will judge thee not for the innocent 
and temperate use of those good things wfaidi he 
has made to thy service, but for the indolence of 
satiety, and the intemperance of abuse. The Al* 
mighty created them is aUessing, the muiily appe* 
tales of man have turned that blessing into a curse. 
Is he, then, an enemy to our pleasure who teadies 
us to husband the resources cnf our gratification, to 
protract tiie power of our enjojnnent, and guard the 
paths <i^ delist from the inroads of selfishness and 
sensuality? 

What shaJQ be said of that active benevdleace 
which, in eveiy staticm of life, infiises itself into the 
soul? which among the aflhient pours itself fi)rth in 
acts of charity and munificence among the poor, re-> 
lieves the wei^t c^ affliction by diaring its sorrows 
with Ae unhappy sufferer? The Qiristian has a 
pleasure^ the greatest that God can give, or man 
receive, the consciousness of loving and being be-; 
Joved. And, if as a crown to all these capacities of 
enjoyment, we add that cheerful serenity of mind, 
that even complacency of disposition, whidi throws 
a lustre cm the scenes of prosperity, whidi softens 
the rigours of adversity, whidi counteracts the gloom 
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even of constitutional melancholy ; whose blessings 
are confined not within the narrow sphere of its own 
mind, but extend themselves into the wider circles 
of family, of friendship, of society ; who shall not 
say that the joy of the Christian is full ? Here let 
the moralist own the reality of all his airy specula- 
tions, here let the philosopher claim the fulfilment 
of all his painful researches, even in the heart of a 
Christian. 

It will now be my endeavour to show, that this 
inward joy, ^< which no man taketh fi-om us,** arises 
from the doctrines and the practice of Christianity 
alone. And here I would say nothing on the autho- 
rity of the command, I would speak only to the 
means and the motive for its performance. 

From whence then can arise that inward peace 
which is the first and distinguishing feature of a 
Christian's joy, but fi*om that enlarged view of the 
moral government of the universe which Christian- 
ity alone can afford, and from that ready acquies- 
cence in the divine will, which a consciousness of his 
own necessary ignorance will infallibly dictate ? Pride 
is the worm that will not sleep, and never dies ; pride 
teaches a man to quarrel first with himself, and then 
with his Maker : it is pride that enthrals him as the 
slave of each guilty and consuming passion, and 
then teaches him, a finite creature, to scan the coun-. 
sels, and to question the decrees of the Infinite and 
Almighty Mind. Where there is pride there is no 
peace. It is Revelation that will teach him, that he 
now can comprehend but a small and diminutive 
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speck of the Divine government, that now ''he sees 
through a glass darkly/' but that he will '< see &ce 
to face ;** it will convince him, therefore, of the jus- 
tice and the reason of a patient acquiescence in the 
government, the dispensations, and the laws of that 
God, whose mercy, no less than his power, is essen- 
tially over all his works. But when the prospect 
which Revelation opens is still farther expanded to 
his view, he will then discover, that he is not only 
the subject of Almighty benevolence, but the re- 
deemed creature of Almighty mercy. He has not 
only a Maker, but a Saviour on high. A Saviour, 
who died for his sins, who rose again for his justifi- 
cation; who sanctifies his feeble efforts with the 
Spirit from above; who presents every prayer at the 
throne of grace; who watches over him widi the ten- 
derestand most parental care ; who will never leave 
him nor forsake him ; who will '^ guide him with his 
counsel here, and after that receive him into glory." 
This is no fanatical presumption, which raises him 
into delusive ecstasies, and unhallowed enthusiasm ; 
but that serene and humble hope which teaches hu- 
man weakness and firailty to repose itself in the arms 
of its Saviour and its God. Peace of mind is the 
Christian's inheritance; and where that peace is 
ruffled by idle transports, or disturbed by gloomy 
imaginations, there the spirit of Christianity does 
not abound. Every doctrine of Christianity in- 
creases also the ciq[>acity of joy, by teaching its dis- 
ciples to rest satisfied even with the insufficiency of 
all human pleasures. " Let us eat and drink, for 
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to-morrow we die," said the Epicurean of oid. And 
18 not the thought of that death a fatal damp even 
on the madness of sensuality^ much more on the 
mind of a reasonable and a thinking being? Let 
us eat and drink, fen* to-morrow we live, is the 
Christian's doctrine. Let us enjoy the pleasures 
which God has afforded us in this mortal state, so 
as to give an account of their use at his tribunal 
Have we not a law by which we may guide ourselves, 
<< that we be not judged of the Lord?" Have we 
not a promise of grace from above, to resist the 
temptations of excess, to strengthen the dictates of 
that self-denial which is essential to the enjoyment 
even of temporal and of worldly pleasure ? Thus, 
tKen, in the moment of relaxation and delight, is 
Christianity our best and surest guide in the paths 
' of real and reasonable joys. But trifling and insig- 
nificant will these appear, when compared with the 
joys of our hours of seriousness and contemplation. 
From serious moments the world excludes even the 
idea of joy, to the intervals of occupation or amuse- 
ment it attaches nothing but melancholy gloom: 
but it is in these hours that the Christian feels the 
liveliest hope and joy ; a joy which arises not from 
the short and transient pleasures of this life, but 
from an anticipation of that blessed eternity, that 
heavenly inheritance which awaiteth the people of 
God. His redemption by the blood of Christ, his 
justification before God, his sanctification by the 
Holy Spirit, all assure him, that he is an inheritor 
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of the kingdom of grace, that he is an heir of ever- 
lasting life, that his hope is full of immortality. 

Sudi, then, is the joy of a Christian, such the doc- 
trines and the motives from which it results. By 
becoming, as the text enjoins, the predominant prin- 
ciple of our souly it will abate the tumult, allay the 
influence, and mitigate the severity of every rebel- 
lious passion ; it will r^ulate, direct, and extend 
every temporal enjoyment, it will moderate our de- 
ares in their pursuit, our conduct in their possession, 
our disappointment in their loss. This is a lesson 
that phflosophy has long inculcated in vain, that 
Christianity alone has discovered a reasonable means 
of enforcing, a just motive for adopting. '< Rejoice 
in the Lord alway ; and again I say, Rejoice." 
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THOMAS TOWNSON, D. D. 

ARCHDEACON OF RICHMOND, AND ONE OF THE RECTORS 

OF M ALPAS, CHESHIRE. 

From bis ** Practical Discouesks,** being a « Sdection 
from his unpublished MSS.** James Duncan, 1890. Sro. 

Tliis Tolunie of Sermons is edited by Dr. Jebb, the present 
learned Bishop of Limerick. There is also prefixed to it a 
Memmrqfthe Author, by A&chdxacon Chuktok» of the date of 
1793 ; and a volume more acceptable in every particular baa 
been rarely presented to the public 

To the Bishop of Limerick were consigned ** about ogh^ ** 
Sennons of the author in MS. for the <* Selection *' here pub* 
lisihed ; and his Lordship hopes *' that the choice made from 
among them will be in no degree discreditable to the author's 
memory." There had been, however, previously distributed^ 
'< a small private impresmn, and presented to the editor's 
friends, and, more particularly, to the admirers of Dr. Town* 
son* *< Nor (continues the editor) can many drcumstances be 
recalled, so grateful as the spirit in which this small but pre- 
cious offering has been accepted." 

I feel a pleasurable pride in the acknowledgment of being 
among those who were giadiied with the gift of a copy of thia 
*■ precious" volume ; but while I tender my hearty thanks for 
the same» I must also acknowledge the yet more gratifying 
drcumstanoe of being instrumental to the propagation of a 
portion, however small, of its << invaluable" contents. The 
fpf^rjmona here adduced may possibly not be considered among 
the hrighted which might have been brought forward; but 
they are adduced in consonance with the particular view of the 
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editor of tfaii work, and are presumed to justify all that has 
been said in commendation of the entire volume by its learned 
editor; — namely, <* that more just thought, more sound 
thecdogy, and more genuine piety, embodied in so short a 
space, and so unencumbered with needless words, it has not 
been his fortune to meet with, in any production of modem 



A word, however, and somewhat more than a word, remains 
to be said of the learned and exemplary author of these Dis- 
eounes* The Ixographical memoir of him, prefixed by Mr. 
Churtcm, is worthy both of the dead and the living vrriter. 
It is simple, perspicuous, touching, instructive. The same 
piece of biography was prefixed to his works, in four octavo 
vcdumes, to which this present volume is an indi^iensable sup^ 
plement. Dr. Townson refused the rojal Frolessorship of 
IMvinity at Oxford, (offered him by Lord North, in a letter 
remarkable for its kindness as well as courtesy,) and retired, 
from his academic studies and engagements, wholly to his pro* 
lessional duties in the country. There his Itfe was a reflex of 
his doctrines. There he instructed not less by example than by 
precept. There he died as he had lived, a pattern of Chxift. 
tian humility and resignation. But let the venerable Ardw 
deacon describe, in his own honest and impassioned language, 
the virtues of the man whose memory he has caused to be 
embalmed in the estimation of the good and the wise. 

*' It is supposed, that out of an income of about eight hun- 
dred pounds a year, he generally bestowed a fourth part, and 
sometimes 'half, in deeds of beneficence. This revenue of 
charity was managed by him with all possible secrecy ; with 
the most amiable condescenaon and kindness to those who 
were the objects of it ; and, in every respect, with the greatest 
wisdom and circumspection. For, indeed, he was Messed 
with an excellent understanding and judgment, improved by 
much reflection and observation of the world, as well as large 
and weU-selected reading. Having in early life laid his 
finmdalion in the sciences, and formed his taste on the best 
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modeb d antiqiiiiy, he thenceforth devoted hit time end 
takote to his peculiar prolSeiiion ; end human Ifarning became 
the handmaid of theology. Of the suocem of his laboon in 
this sublime study, and of the eitent and accuracy of Wm 
imowledgey it is needlesa to qwak; of thi% his woax8» in 
which intelligence^ at once tariooa and profound^ is so ad* 
mirably brought to bear on the sutgect in hand, are a LAonra 
lioiriJiiairT, He had»in truth, the most peiliBct mrnmand of 
all his iirtrilfictiial storm ; and so intimately was he Tcned in 
the celebrated authors of Greece and Bome^and their great 
Knglish rivals, that there was scarcely a shining pessage in 
their immortal works, that was not treasured up in his womdeiw 
ful memoiy. His conversationy whether with a few or imth 
mote, was rich, animated, and interesting; and perhaps no 
one, endowed with any depee of sensilulity, ever was in his 
company without feeling himsplf, for the time, h^>pier and 
belter. His cheerfulness was invanaUe^ and his civility tiici 
genuine Wrtue of the heart, and that a heart overflowing with 
benevolenoe^ and hallowed by religion. From this souroe 
streamed an effulgence of countenance, which those only who 
beheld can adequately oonoeiTe ; but which, perhaps, never 
was better expressed, than in the words of our great poet : — 

Till oft oonvone with heavenly habitants 
Begin to caat a beam on the outward fbape^ 
The mponiited temple of the mliML* 

'< He was graceful in person, of middle stature, and rather 
thin, till he made the second tourin to Italy, when he returned, 
and continued, of a fuller habit. He had long used glasses;, 
but, sight excepted, his bodily senses were unimpaired, and 
hia teeth as flim and as white as ivory. But, * of the soul 
alone the form is immortal f ', and of that the feirest qnuu 
ment was piety. We have spoken of his devotion, domesdo 
and public. His more private aspirations to heaven, the 

« Milton, Comuf, 

t Fmam aenlfs steras. Taett. Vit Agric; sd flu. 
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eieroM of his doeet, I presume not to ^draw fiom thdr 
sacred abode.* They were known to Him who seeth in 
secret, and He will one day reward him openly. Public 
facts, however, are within the province of the historian ; and, 
if good, should be held forth to imitation. His piety was an 
early habit, and it never forsook him. It was the guide of his 
youth, the support of manhood, the crown of old age. In 
foreign countries, this was his comfort ; in all the felicity of 
his native land, whose constitution none more ardently loved 
and admired, as few better understood, in all the felicity of 
this favoured land, religion was his delight, and the church of 
England his glory. The full effects of this piety can be 
known only at that day, which shall reveal all things ; but 
many, doubtless, were in every way won to righteousness by 
its transcendent loveliness. It wa^^ humble and unobtrusive ; 
never dashed harmless mirth, never courted human applause ; 
but, associated with joy and serenity, was ever ready, at home 
or abroad, in the moment of gladness or day of a£Biction, to 
advance the love of God, the belief of his Gospel, and the 
good of mankind. 

<<His candour was as striking as his other virtues. He 
gave full praise to merit, wherever it appeared ; and was most 
willing to make allowance for human infirmity. The de- 
pravity of the age, that stale topic of the idle and censorious, 
was no subject of complaint with him ; he hoped and believed 
better things of the world he lived in. He was a kind and 
gracious master ; a most generous and fidthful fnend. Greater 
humanity has rarely dwelt in man ; nor ever with more perfect 
obedience to a stiU higher principle. To behold him when he 
parted with those he loved, or when they were removed by 
death, was a lesson of affection to the heart, and of faith to the 
soul. He who records this, had long been treated by him 
with parental tenderness ; and in his last illness, when mo- 
ments were precious, he never suffered him to retire to rest, 
without some act or expression of kindest regard. 

** Never, perhaps, iji these latter ages, has any man, in a like 
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«tiiatioii» been equally esteemed, and equally lamented. His 
pariah, his friends, and all good men, grieved for an event, 
that extinguished one of the brightest ornaments of religion 
and learning, and took from the poor, the widow, and the 
cwphan, a protector, a guide, a fitther: of whom we may 
affirm, almost without a figure, that his every sentiment was 
piety, and every deed beneficence ; his spirit was meekness, 
and his soul charity. 

« Such was his life, and his death was similar; equally serene, 
resigned, and edifying. Without a struggle, without a sigh, 
his heart fixed on heaven, and his looks directed thither, 
be closed his eyes, never to open till the resurrection of 
the just. 

« R. CHURTON. 
-BrasmNoteColiege, 
Feb, 15. 179a» 
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Saikt J0HN9 ix. 4. 

IiMttt work the works of him that tent me, tMe it is day : the 
night cometht when no man can worA. 

These things, to use an expression of Saint Paul, 
are an allegory : that is, the words are true, not only 
in their common and familiar meaning, but under it 
contain another, and that a spiritual meaning. But, 
according to the nature of our blessed Lord's pa- 
rables, which were plain to thqse that would hear 
and imderstand, this spiritual meaning is easy to be 
discovered. For when he says, ** I must work the 
wcHrks of him that sent me, while it is day : the 
night Cometh, when no man can work,*' — by a very 
natural figure of speech, day is put for the present 
life, and night signifies the state of death. And, as 
the work and labour of the day naturally end at the 
coming of night, so do the work and employment^ 
which God halii appointed as pertaining to salvationy 
cease at the arrival of death, when we go hence, and 
are no more seen. 

Christ, indeed, spake these words concerning him- 
self ; who came into the world, in a dharacter which 
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no other person ever bore ; and to finish a work, 
which none besides himself could accomplish. But 
the same words are true, likewise, in a general sense ; 
and are applicable, not only to the Captain of our 
salvation, but, to all those, who have given their 
names to him, and enlisted under his banner, as the 
servants and soldiers of Christ. 

For, although no man be sent into the world, to 
save the world, as the Son of God was ; yet every 
man is sent into it to obey and glorify his Maker. 
Every Christian hath tlie works to do, of Htm that 
sent us into the world : he must do them in this life, 
while it is called to-day; for the night, or death 
cometh, and then he can do those works no longer. 

Taking the text in this general sense, as applicable 
to all Christians, I shall, 

1. Briefly inquire what the works are, which are 
allotted us, and expected of us to be done, in the 
day: and, 

2. Press the performance of these works, by such 
arguments as the subject naturally suggests. 

An^ firsts if we inquire what those works are, for 
which God hath sent us into the world, and which 
it chiefly concerns us to perform, our blessed Lord 
hath given us this instruction concerning them: 
<< This is the work of God, that ye believe on Him, 
whom He hath sent." There are many works which 
men set themselves to do, some with greater, and 
others with less eagerness, in pursuit of pleasure, 
profit, or honour: but all these works will end in 
vanity, or worse than vanity, unless our chief aim 
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and attention be, to do the work of God ; to believe 
on Him, whom he hath sent. 

Now belief in Him, whom God hath thus sent, 
tliat is, in Jesus Christ, is not a bare belief, that he 
is the"^ Son of God ; that he was bom of a virgin ; 
that he suffered death, and was buried ; that he rose 
again the third day ; and, soon after, ascended into 
heaven. It is not a bare assent to these, and other 
parts of the history of Christ, that can be justly 
called doing the work of God, in our belief of his 
blessed Son. We must look further, to the end and 
design of his coming, as declared in the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; that he came into the world, to save sinners. 
We must humbly acknowledge, that we ourselves 
are in the number of those sinners, whom he came 
to save ; and for whom his death was necessary, as 
lying in bondage by our sinful nature and lives, 
from which bondage the blood of Christ alone could 
set us free. And we must feel and confess, our 
utter inability to do works acceptable and well 
pleasing to God, but through the Spirit of Christ, 
sanctifying our hearts : by which only, we can be 
enabled, (and by which, if not wanting to ourselves, 
we shall be enabled,) to live in a sincere and dutiful 
obedience to his laws ; that, through the riches of 
his liberality, he may reward us hereafter with a 
crown of glory. 

This, then, in short, is the work of God, which 
we are to do, in believing, as we ought, on his blessed 
Son : that we receive Him, and humbly trust in Him 
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as our Redeemer; and fiuthfiillj serve and obey 
Him, as our Sling. 

Now, that this work of God may be done in us 
and by us, effectually, these things are especially 
necessary. 

First, a due consideration of ourselves : not such 
consideration, as puffis us up with pride and vanity, 
in thinking of our own worth and importance, or 
what we fancy to be such ; for this, instead of ad 
vancing our spiritual interests, will ever keep us at a 
distance from God, who resisteth the proud, but 
giveth grace to the humble. Our self-consideration 
must be of another sort : a serious examination of 
our hearts and consciences ; a diligent observing of 
the evil springing up in our souls, and from thence 
overflowing our lives and actions; that, being tho- 
roughly convinced of our sins, and acknowledging 
our unworthiness, we may cast ourselves down, 
before the majesty of God ; and, with holy Job, ab- 
hor ourselves, and repent in dust and ashes ; that is, 
with the deepest humiliation of soul and body. 

A second thing necessary is, a lively sense of 
God's mercy through Christ. For, since the blessed 
and merciful God sent not his Son into the world, 
to condemn the world, but that the world through 
him might be saved, — he gives to every sinner, of 
every rank and degree, the most gracious assurances 
that, if he return and repent, and steadfastly resolve 
to forsake his sins, God, through his covenant of 
mercy, established in his blessed Son, wiU grant him 
free and full pardon; and, by the sanctifying in- 
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fluence of his Holy Spirit, will deliver him from the 
power and bondage of sin. For << there is no con- 
denmation to them which are in Christ Jesus ; who 
walk, not after the flesh, but after the Spirit." 

But, thirdly, if we would be numbered among 
those who are in Christ Jesus, for whom Uiere is no 
condenmation, we must walk, not after the flesh, 
but after the Spirit; we must take the yoke of 
Christ upon us, that is, we must submit ourselves 
sincerely, to his laws and discipline. And, that we 
may be strengthened and enabled to do this, we must 
lode up to God ; and call upon him continually for 
fresh supplies of his grace, with the same constancy 
and diligence, as we ask for our daily bread. For 
Christ himself is that true and living bread, by which 
our souls are strengthened and refreshed; and whose 
Spirit dwelling in us, must fit and form us to his 
yoke, that it may become light and easy, and we 
may find rest unto ouc souls. But, while we look 
up to Heaven for assistance in our duty, let us not 
tempt the Lord our God, by a vain and idle depend- 
ence upon Himy without striving to do any thing 
ouraehes. Our own hearty endeavours must concur 
with his grace, if we hope to grow in it, and improve 
by it. And especially, we must be careful to avoid 
all temptations to the sins that most easily beset us ; 
whether these temptations arise from the company 
we frequent, from passions of the mind, or from ap- 
petites of the body ; lest God, in punishment of our 
presumption, suffer us to fall into the snare of the 
deviL 
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And if, unhappily, at any time, we fall into sin, let 
us strive to ride again, by a speedy and sincere re- 
pentance; if the sin is against God only, humbling our- 
selves before him, and beseeching him to strengthen 
our purposes of offending no more ; — but if we 
have sinned against our neighbour also, endeavour- 
ing to make him what reparation we can, for the in- 
jury done ; without which, our repentance cannot 
be sincere. And since nothing, that has life in it, 
stands still, but is either improving or decaying, — 
let us never sit down contented with our present at- 
tainments, and think we are good enough. We shall 
always find something to reform in our lives or 
hearts: new opportunities of improving ourselves, 
and doing good to others, will always offer. If we 
neglect these things, our spiritual life will decay; 
and go backward, from indifferent to worse. But, if 
we strive to go forward, and grow in grace, with 
watchfulness and prayer, God, who is the rewarder 
of diligence, and hearer of prayer, will be present 
with us, to bless and further us, and to give us the 
victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

When we have done the very best we can, we 
are still but unprofitable servants, who must hope 
for acceptance with God, through the alone merits 
of our blessed Redeemer, Jesus Christ. But, a6 
our own righteousness cannot justify us before God, 
so, neither will the merits and righteousness of 
Christ avail us any thing, unless we have that faith 
in him, which worketh by love, that is, by the 
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keeping of his commandments, which is the sure 
and only proof of our love of Christ. 

Having now given some account of the works 
which God hath sent us to do, I proceed, 

Secondfy, to press the diligent performance of 
these works, by one or two arguments naturally 
arising from the subject. 

And the first is, the example of our Lord him- 
self^ who was so earnest to work the works of his 
heavenly Father, that no concern for his own safety 
could deter him from them. A man blind from his 
birth had been brought to him, to be healed on the 
Sabbath day. llie superstitious Jews, whose reli- 
gion consisted in a careful observance of ceremonies 
and traditions, condemned the healing of him on 
that day, as an unlawful thing. But our blessed 
Lord, who would not omit an opportunity of doing 
good and showing mercy, on account of their vain 
opinion, or of what he might suffer from their ma- 
lice, — bestowed upon the poor man that sight, 
which he had never enjoyed before : but to justify 
the work of mercy, which he was going to perform, 
he first observed, in the words of the text, << I must 
work the works of him that sent me, while it is 
day: the night cometh, when no man can work." 
By which, he intimated both, that his time on earth 
was short, and hastening to a conclusion ; and like- 
wise, that, whether men approve or condenm, whe- 
ther they think to reward or punish, what God hath 
appointed and commanded, must be done. 

Now, such as Christ appeared in the miraculous 
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good work of healing the blind man, such was his 
whole life ; a blessed course of constant and perfect 
obedience to God, and good will to man. Did 
Christ, therefore, thus live and die, that He might 
save mankind? And shall we not so live^ that, 
dying in his faith, we may save ourselves? Did 
He do and suffer so much, that he might lead us in 
the way of life, and shall we not follow him ? Did 
He overcome the sharpness of death, that he might 
open to us the kingdom of heaven, and shall we not 
enter in? All the diligence, watchfulness, and 
patience, required of us in our Christian warfare, 
are infinitely below what Christ, for our sakes, fireely 
underwent. Let, then, love and gratitude to his 
goodness, the encouragement of his example, and 
our own highest interest, stir up and animate us to 
follow his blessed steps ; that, when he shall appear, 
we may receive a crown of glory, that fedeth not 
away. 

Another motive to diligence in working the 
works of God, is, that the life of man is short and 
insecure ; that death is a certain, though unknown 
period, towards which we are hastening, from the 
very morning of our day. Serious and weighty 
considerations I But which, as being mentioned 
before, and plain to every man's experience, I for- 
bear to insist upon ; and pass on to the last argu* 
gument I shall propose ; which is. 

That, when death, as night, overtakes us, ow 
work and labour for salvation are at an end. 

The sum of the Scripture doctrine upon thib 
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point is, that, whereas in this life, the wheat and 
tares, the good and bad, are mixed together ; im- 
mediately after death, there is a just separation 
made, and they are divided from each other, by the 
power and justice of God ; that each may go, as is 
expressed in Holy Writ, to their own place. The 
wicked have their own, or proper, place, to which 
they are sentenced among the spirits in prison; 
there to abide under darkness, sadly reflecting upon 
an ill-spent life, and expecting with terror the day 
of judgment. The righteous have, also, their own, 
or proper, place, assigned them, to which they are 
carried, with Lazarus, by the holy angels, where 
their souls abide in a blessed security, rejoicing in 
their present state, and with full assurance of still 
more perfect happiness, '< when the Lord shall 
come, to be glorified in his saints, and to be ad- 
mired in all them that believe in that day." 

Wherefore, death is as night to all men ; a state 
and time of inactivity, so far that, after it, they 
cannot change their place among the good or 
wicked; or do the works which are essential to 
their salvation. For we are to be judged according 
to the works done in the flesh ; and not according 
to any thing done after we have put it off. 

To them who have been diligent, and have done 
the works of the day, this night of death is a season 
of repose, and blessed tranquillity : they cease from 
their labours, and are at rest. But to the slothful 
servants, to those who have spent their life in wick- 
edness or excess, it is not, indeed, a season of rest, 
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— for death gnaweth upon them ; but a period and 
end of hope, after which there is no working out 
their salvation. 

In the condition in which they lie down in the 
grave, in the same thej must abide till the awful 
time, when they shall be called to give an account 
of themselves to their Lord ; for it is appointed to 
men, once to die, and after that the judgment. 

These things, brethren, beloved in the Lord, 
let us well consider : and let the thought of them 
awaken us from sleep ; the dangerous sleep of se« 
curity in sin. Let us go forth to our work and our 
labour, while our Lord is hiring his labourers, and 
calls us into his vineyard: that, when he shall 
come, with his reward in his hand, we may receive 
tlie praise and recompense of good and faithful 
servants. Since the days of man pass away and 
are gone, the close of evening cannot be far from 
any ; and we know not how near it may be to some 
of us. The admonition, therefore, of our blessed 
Saviour is suited to all ages and conditions of a 
Christian people ; and with His words I shall con- 
clude : — Jesus said unto them, *< Yet a little while 
is the light with you : walk, while ye have the light, 
lest darkness come upon you." 
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LOVE GOD, AND KEEP HIS COMMAND- 
MENTS. 



Dkut. vii. 9. 

JCnow therefore, that the Lord thy God, He is God ; the faithful 
God, which keepeth covenant and mercy, with tliem that love 
him, and keep his commandments* 

The love of God, according to the Scripture notion 
of it, is a duty easy to be comprehended. And the 
text before us, which attaches so great a reward to 
this grace, does, at the same time, show us what it 
means, in saying, that God keepeth covenant and 
mercy with them that love him, and keep his com- 
mandments: for the latter words fix and ascertain 
the meaning of the former ; and give us to under- 
stand, that he who keepeth God's commandments, 
is he that loveth him. Which account of the love 
of God, is given us, not only by Moses, the writer 
of the book of Deuteronomy, but by a greater than 
he, even Jesus Christ: << He that hath my command- 
ments, and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me." 
And to the same purpose. Saint John : << This is 
love, that we walk after his commandments," 

If, therefore, we wish to satisfy our minds about 
this great question, whether we love God, the way 
is, to examine our practice ; and if we find it con- 
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formable, so far as human infirmity will permit, to the 
holy will, and law, and commandments of God, we 
then may be assured, that we love Him. 

Nor are the laws and commandments of God, by 
the keeping of which is evidenced our love of him, 
so hard to be understood : for He hath marked out 
the great lines of our duty, by his works of creation 
and providence ; and hath clearly and distinctly 
filled them up, in his holy Scriptures. <' By these 
he hath showed thee, O man, what is good." And 
that thou mayest be able to read and understand 
what he hath thus showed thee. He hath given thee 
reason and understanding; the weakness of which He 
is ready to assist, by the operation of his grace, if thou 
wilt open thine eye, by prayer and meditation, to re- 
ceive that heavenly, light, which is always streaming 
forth, and ready to shine upon thee, firom his Holy 
Spirit. If we consider, therefore, the helps and assist- 
ances which God hath provided, for the knowledge 
of our duty, we must allow, that the Psalmist's ob- 
servation is just and true : " The commandment of 
the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes.*' 

But, since the Almighty hath thus graciously 
provided us with means of knowing his will, for a 
further end, that we might do, as well as hear the 
word, I proceed to the main design of this discourse; 
which is, to lay before you the reasons and motives, 
of loving and obeying God, which the text offers, 
from his nature, and promises. 

The name of God implies all that is excellent and 
adorable ; and here, in the first place, by the title of 
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Lord added to it, directs our view to his dominion 
and sovereignty, by whidi He hath a ri^t to our 
submission and obedience. We were created by his 
power ; and are sustained by his providence. We 
are bom the subjects of his kingdom, which ruleth 
over all; and are the children of the fiunily, of which 
He is the great Father and Lord; who allots to 
every one his rank and condition in it, and expects 
from all, an account of their works. Are any rich f 
their ridies are His; and He has a right to their 
temperance in the enjoyment, and their charity in 
the distribution, of their wealth : for, in bestowing it 
upon them. He meant not their own gratification 
only; but the good and benefit, also, of their fellow- 
subjects and brethren. Are we poor f our poverty is 
of His appointment; and we may not think our- 
selves at liberty, to be as slothful, and useless, and 
discontented, as we please. He, who hath appointed 
that man should eat bread in the sweat of his face, 
hath a right to man's labour. And we should be 
dfligent and industrious in our several callings, not 
grudgingly, or of necessity, but with a willing mind, 
and in singleness of heart, fearing God. Do we 
meet with crosses and disappointments in our afiairs? 
do we feel affliction in our minds, pain and sickness 
in our bodies? Severe as these trials may be, we 
are not justified in giving way to suUenness, mur- 
murings, and discontent. The Sovereign Disposer 
of all things hath a just claim to our patience and 
submission to His blessed will ; and to that dutiful 
resignation, which one of his servants expressed 
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under the severest trial, when he said, '' The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed 
be the name of the Lord." For who art thoiu O 
man, that repliest against God? Shall the thing 
formed say imto Him that formed it, Why hast 
thou made me thus ? — But to soften and qualify this 
argument, irom the sovereignty and dominion of 
God, with other considerations : He is amiable, as 
well as awful ; and worthy to be obeyed, through 
love and gratitude, as well as fear and reverence. 
His power, which is almighty, is balanced by per- 
fect goodness, under the direction of unerring wis- 
dom. 

The Lord thy God, he is God ! 

That perfect goodness, no less than universal 
sovereignty, is implied in the very notion <^ God, is 
so clear and evident, that we will not here stand to 
prove it ; but rather show the use of this doctrine 
in practice, and how it ought to lead us to a cheer- 
ful obedience in all things. 

Now, from the perfect goodness of God, it most 
assuredly must follow, that his commandments also 
are good ; that they are intended for the welfare of 
those to whom they are given ; and, if they are 
obeyed and practised by his creatures, must promote 
both individual and general happiness. If we de- 
part from them, so far we depart from peace, and 
enter into the regions of misery and wretchedness. 

Our passage through life is compared to a voyage 
over a great ocean ; where we must wander and be 
lost, without somewhat to direct us through it. But 
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our safe and certain direction is the Law of God ; 
in which we have not less reason to rejoice, than 
** they, who go down to the sea in ships, and do 
business in great waters," have, in beholding, and 
observing, the signs and constellations by which they 
govern their course over the face of the deep. i<br 
mariners, who sail in such tempestuous weather, 
that neither sun nor stars in many days appear, are 
not in a state of greater perplexity and danger, than 
man would be left in, without the laws and com- 
mandments which God hath set forth, as so many 
lights and signs from Heaven, to guide him securely 
through this voyage of life. 

If, therefore, we acknowledge, with the devout 
Psalmist, that *^ The heavens declare the glory ol 
Grod, and the firmament showeth his handy-work ; 
that one day telleth another, and one night certi- 
fieth another,** let us receive another pious sentiment, 
which the same psalmist subjoins, as answering to 
the former, and as no less certain and evident : " The 
testimony of the Lord is sure, and giveth wisdom 
to the simple ; the statutes of the Lord are right, 
rejoicing the heart." 

This eflTect they will have, throughout life, upon 
those who piously observe them. In all the dangers 
to which they are exposed, and under all the dif- 
ficulties and crosses which they may endure, the 
testimony of a good conscience will give them con- 
fidence towards God, and fill them with a comfort- 
able hope of his never-failing protection and mercy ; 
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but more especially towards the dose of a well-sp^it 
life, this hope will increase and grow brighten 

We read, that, in certain dimates of the world, 
the gales that spring from the land, cany a refresh- 
ing smell out to sea ; and assure the watchftd pflot, 
that he is approaching to a desirable and fruitful 
coast, when as yet he cannot discern it with his 
eyes. And, to take up once more the comparison 
of life to a voyage, in like manner it fiures with 
those, who have steadily and religiously pursued 
the course which Heaven pointed out to diem. We 
shall sometimes find, by their conversation towards 
the end of their days, that they are filled with hope, 
and peace, and joy; which, like those refreshing 
gales and reviving odours to the seaman, are breathed 
forth from Paradise upon their souls ; and give them 
to understand with certainty, that God is bringing 
them unto their desired haven.* 

* The poetical spirit of this paragraph is not less remarkable, 
than its discriminatiTe piety. It seems probable, that Dr. 
Townson had in view the fine passage of Milton : — 

And of pw«, now purer air 

Meets his approach ; and to the heart inspires 
Vernal delight and joy : 

now gentle gales. 

Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Those balmy spoils. As when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabean odours, from the spicy shore 
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But to return to our proper argument : the wis- 
dom of God is incapable of being misled itself, and 



Of Araby the bless'd ; ¥nth such delay 

Well pleased, they slack their course ; and many a league 

Cbeer*d with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles : 

So entertain*d those odorous sweets. Pear, Lottftv, 152* 

Another passage, scarcely less poetical, and, in moral beauty, 
fiur superior, affords a stiU more striking coincidence: — 

The merchant, who towards spicy regions sails. 
Smells their perfume fSeur off, in adverse gales : 
With blasts which thus against the faithful blow. 
Fresh odorous breathings of God*s goodness flow. 

JSp. Ken. Works, i. 494. 

It is an interesting proof of the fertility of Dr. Townson's 
mental resources, that, in the original manuscript, he has 
left bdiind, on a separate leaf, an equally fine illustration; 
to be occasionally substituted for that which has called forth 
these remarks. It were injustice to withhold it from the 
reader: — 

" In this situation, the devout Christian may be compared 
to a traveller journeying towards some fair city, in which he 
has beforehand established a good correspondence. He has 
clim.bed the hill that stands next to it ; and, though the distance 
still forbids him to take a distinct survey of it, yet the prospect 
of its towers and buildings rising before him, of its spires and 
pinnacles glittering in the air, and of peace and pleasantness in 
its borders, revives his heart. The consideration of his past 
perils and fatigues now gives him pleasure. He is thankful to 
a gracious Providence, that has led him almost through them, 
and brought him to a point, whence he has a downward and 
direct way to a place of rest and abode ; in which he will meet 
with a cordial reception, and be delighted with new scenes of 
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his goodness of misleading us ; and, therefore, the 
precepts whidi He hath given, for the government 
of our lives, must be excellently framed to the most 
excellent end, — the perfection and happiness of our 
nature. Thus it must be, whether we are able or 
not, to see the reason of the precept, in every 
instance of what He hath either commanded or for- 
bidden. His commandments are not grievous: 
indeed, they cannot be so ; since He doth not will- 
ingly grieve the children of men. 

His laws, which enjoin the worship and honour 
of Himself; which command us to honour our pa- 
rents, to do justice, and to love mercy ; which forbid 

beauty, magnificence, and wonder. With wch satisfaction 
doth faith fill the heart of the religious pilgrim and stranger* 
when be has nearly travelled through the changes and chances 
of this mortal life, and feeb himself approaching to the hea- 
venly Jerusalem, the abiding city." 

The accomplished author, himself, like Milton, a traveller, 
here blends his own observation of foreign lands, with his re- 
collections of our great poet : — 

..... As when a scout 
Through dark and desert ways with peril gone 
All night, at last by break of cheerful dawn, 
Obtains the brow of some high-climbing hill. 
Which to his eye discovers unaware 
The goodly prospect of some foreign land 
First seen, or some renown'd metropolis, 
With glitt*ring spires and pinnacles adom*d, 
^hich now the rising sun gilds with his beams.*' 

Par, Lost, ui. 543. 
Editoa. 
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us to injure the life, the peace, the property, of our 
neighbour; — are evidently framed for the general 
good of mankind. And this we are mostly willing 
to aUow. But there are some cases, which religion, 
and the laws of God, treat as criminal and sinful ; 
wherein we are fondly apt to imagine, that the in- 
junction is rigorous and severe, which forbids us to 
follow the bent of our inclinations, when, as appears 
to us, no injury is done to others. Yet God is 
gracious, alike in his restraints and in his allow- 
ances. 

Some things which He hath forbidden, prove in- 
jurious to others, if not directly, yet in their con- 
sequences. Some waste our time ; divert our 
thoughts from worthy objects; and prevent our 
usefulness, to which God and society have a right : 
some consume our substance, to which our families, 
or the poor, have a claim : some impair the health 
of the body, which we have no right to destroy; and 
which being lost, men become uncomfortable to 
themselves, dissatisfied with others, and disposed, 
perhaps, even to repine against that Providence, 
which hath left them to reap the fruits of their own 
folly. In the meanwhile, those better principles, 
and purer sentiments of the mind, without which 
religion and virtue cannot subsist, grow weak and 
faint, or are blotted out. Evil courses, in the ex- 
pressive language of Scripture, " take away the 
heart :" that is, they deprive men of their judgment, 
and darken their understanding ; it may be, in the 
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affairs of the world ; but most undoubtedly, in those 
things which are spiritually discerned. 

And universally, such indulgences as the laws of 
God have forbidden, are hurtful ; either they do 
harm to ourselves or others, as members of human 
society ; or they dishonour and defile us, as mem- 
bers of that holy and spiritual society, of which 
Christ is the head. The laws of which society, as 
laid down in the Scriptures of the New Testament, 
are friendly to the particular and general happiness 
of man on earth ; but have a goodness in them, not 
to be rated only by what is seen and felt at present, 
but by further and higher considerations. 

We are in this life, as children in a state of edu- 
cation, training up for another condition of being ; 
of which, at present, we know but little : only we 
are assured, that << flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God ;" that its enjoyments are of 
a spiritual nature, corresponding more with the fa- 
culties of the soul, than with the present constitution 
of the body. The restraints, therefore, under which 
we are laid, and which seem hard and grievous to 
us, as children, are parts, no doubt, of a wise and 
gracious discipline, which is to qualify and fit us 
for a heavenly inheritance ; and is so necessary a 
preparation for it, that we cannot otherwise see God, 
or enter into the joy of our Lord. 

Reason, therefore, in some particulars, and in 
others faith, which is the evidence of things not 
seen, will assure the mind of the Christian, that 
every branch of the law of God is most worthy to 
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be honoured and obeyed, as proceeding from infinite 
loving-kindness and goodness to man. 

But because the commandment lays its obligation 
upon us, at all times, and in all places, there will 
sometimes be a severer trial of obedience, than by 
the ccNQimon temptations of the world and the fiesh. 
Many cases have happened wherein a good man 
could not do his duty to God, without danger to his 
reputation, or substance, or liberty, or even to his 
4fe. In such a situation were the three children 
whom Nebuchadnezzar commanded to faU down 
and worship the golden image ; in such a situation 
was the prophet Daniel, under king Darius; in 
such were the apostles and first preachers of the 
Gospel to the Jews and Gentiles ; and, in general, 
all they who were called to the profession of Chris- 
tianity in the early ages of the church, under 
heathen princes and governors, frequently disposed 
to persecute them for the fiuth. 

Had God then forgotten to be gracious, or had 
He shut up his loving*kindness in displeasure^ 
when he exacted of his servants a strict obedience 
to his word, notwithstanding the perils of obeying 
it? 

We often see, in the management of human 
affairs, and especially in operations of war, that a 
good commander sends those whom he most loves 
and esteems, on enterprises of hardship and clanger : 
partly, because the public good requires their 
services and abilities; partly, because he desires 
they may give proof and demonstration of their 
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virtues, and furnish him with a just motive for 
rewarding and advancing them. 

While, therefore, we bless the Almighty that our 
lot is fallen in times of security, when property or 
life is in no danger by an open profession of his 
truth, let us not harbour a thought that He was an 
austere and hard master to. those holy persons of 
old, whom He placed in such perilous situations. 

They themselves, who best knew what they felt 
and suffered in his service, had a different opinion 
of the matter. They submitted willingly to their 
sufferings ; they rejoiced in them ; and counted the 
loss of all that was dear and valuable to them in 
this life but a trivial price for His favour ; who, as 
they found by joyful experience, when affliction or 
persecution arose, either made a way for them to 
escape it, or supported them under it ; and never 
laid upon them more than He enabled them to bear. 

Great is the power of conscience to give peace 
and satisfaction under trouble in a good cause; 
and, as the trouble grew, the power was strength- 
ened by the arm of the Almighty. 

Is any one, then, who professes himself the 
servant of the Lord, called by Him to a trial of his 
obedience, wherein some hardship or peril must be 
undergone ? This may happen in times of outward 
peace and prosperity of the church : it may happen 
that one who makes a conscience of doing his duty 
to God, may, by a strict observance of it, suffer the 
scorn or hatred of wicked and unreasonable men ; 
who may distress him in his circumstances, though 
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they cannot take away his life. Let him call to' 
mind how much harder trials they who loved 
and feared Grod have formerly midergone; let him 
consider how great things men of noble and inge- 
nuous natures will do, even for an earthly com- 
mander; and let him recollect, that he is serving 
a Master who never faileth to succour those who 
trust in him, and in whose service he cannot lose 
the promised reward. For He is the faithful God, 
who keepeth covenant and mercy. 

And here I am led to the last observation pro- 
posed ; namely, the encouragement to obedience, 
arising from this consideration, that the Almighty 
is our deliverer, who hath visited and redeemed his 
people, by his blessed Son Jesus Christ. The 
Almighty, who *< left not himself without witness" 
of his goodness, in his works of creation, and in the 
course of his providence and government, " in that 
he did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and 
fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with fear and 
gladness;"— the Almighty hath given a more plain 
and frdl declaration of his compassionate care for 
our welfare, not only in this transitory life, but in 
that which is everlasting, by his covenant and 
mercy, or by his covenant ^ mercy, to mankind. 

.This covenant was given to Adam after his fall, 
with a promise, that the seed of the woman should 
bruise the serpent's head. It was renewed to 
Abraham, with assurance that in his seed should all 
the nations of the earth be blessed. It was exhi- 
bited under types and shadows to the Israelites, to 
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whom Moses spoke in the text. But it is more 
clearly revealed, and more happily made known, to 
us of these last ages ; since grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ: affording us every inducement to 
obedience, with which the most gracious promises 
can work upon our affections. 

For, first, It assures us of the forgiveness of sins ; 
so that the remembrance of our past transgressions 
need not discourage us from returning into the way 
of righteousness. For, << though our sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be white as snow," if we have 
repentance towards God, and faith towards our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; who once died for our sins, and 
now << ever liveth to make intercession for us." 

Secondly, It promises, after our conversion, the 
acceptance of our sincere though imperfect obe- 
dience. Were we to be tried at the last great day, 
according to the spiritual perfection of the divine 
law, considered in itself; and were none to be ad- 
mitted into heaven but they who had perfectly 
fulfilled it, we might justly say, '< Alas, who shall 
live, when God doeth this I " For all, the very best 
of men, have sinned, and come short of the glory of 
God. And when they have done what they are 
able, they are still but improfitable servants. But 
since Christ, who is the surety of the New Cove- 
nant, hath perfectly fulfilled the law in every point, 
the Almighty, for his sake, will mercifully accept 
our sincere endeavours after holiness, though they 
fall short of perfect and sinless obedience. 

Thirdly, That we may be filled with such good 
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works, as Grod will vouchsafe to accept at our 
hands, we have an offer, under this covenant, of the 
aid and assistance of the Holy Spirit, to renew and 
sanctify our nature, and enable us to yield the 
expected obedience. 

Fourthly, to those who are in Christ Jesus, who 
walk not after the flesh, but after the spirit, the 
Covenant holds forth the profiler of an inheritance, 
eternal in the heavens ; of a crown of ^lory that 
fadeth not away. 

And to conclude : obedience is a duty of homage 
to the sovereignty of Grod ; a duty of gratitude to 
his goodness, which hath framed his command- 
ments for our happiness. And his kindness to 
man, declared by his works, is still more explicitly 
revealed in his word, which hath brought life and 
immortality to light. 

Are we then tempted to pass the line of God*s 
commandments, by desire of pleasure, and seeming 
good? or are we deterred from keeping to it, by 
dread of pain and temporal evil ? Let us, in these 
seasons of temptation or trial, endeavour, with 
God*s assistance, to raise our mind, as it were, to a 
high place or eminence, from whence we may take 
a view of both worlds at once ; and by comparing 
them together, let us consider the amount of loss or 
gain, according to the choice which we shall make. 
This world, it is true, is present, and the other may 
be at some small distance from us ; but the fashion of 
this world passeth away, the glories of the other 
abide for ever. If we choose the pleasures of sin tor 
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a season, we choose our ruin ; in a train of unsatis- 
fying enjoyments, or rather in a course of uneasi- 
ness ; for guilt and disquiet cannot be parted. If 
we renounce all forbidden gratifications for the sake 
of God, — we sacrifice the torment of passion and 
the stings of conscience to quietness and assurance 
of mind ; to holy hope ; to the prospect of a sure 
reward, through the riches of His liberality, who is 
able to do, exceeding abundantly, above all that we 
ask or think 
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FiOM his <* Twenty-one Discourses, delivered in the Parish 
Church of Wrockwardine, in the County of Salop." Hatchard, 
1827. 8vo. 

To these ** Discourses*' is prefixed a Dedication to *' Anna 
Maeia, the univenalfy esteemed and irufy exceUeni Lady of 
William Cluddb, Esq., of Orletotit in the County of Salop, '* by 
their author, now ** gathered unto his fathers. ** At the time 
of inditing this Dedication, the author was full of years, as of 
piety, and had just recovered from a very dangerous malady. 
Iliere are, probably, few specimens which present a more 
cheerful and winning picture of an old man approaching the 
blink of the grave with more heart-soothing, and even triumph- 
ant, recollections of the utility and glory of the career which 
be had run. I feel persuaded that the intelligent reader will 
be pleased with what is here laid before him. 

*' DBA& A)n> BOKOUEED MADAM, 

" After publishing a few discourses about eight years ago^ 
there appeared not the slightest probability that any addition 
would ever be made to their number. Contrary, however, to 
all reasonable expectation, I now present myself to your 
notice with a second volume in my hand, which I would fain 
send abroad under your favourable countenance. 

** It must be confessed, that shortly after the appearance of 
my first volume, I became more remiss than usual in commit- 
ting my sermon-notes to the flames; not indeed with any 
view to their future publication, but rather for the less credit- 
able purpose of making some further use of them in my 
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public addresses. Such were my intentions, when it pleased 
the allwise God to disqualify me for aU my official duties, by 
the sudden infliction of a dangerous and distressing disease. 
In the progress of my complaint, and after I had su£fered 
several months under its debilitating influence^ my thoughts 
were accidentally directed to certain little manuscript sketches 
which lay confusedly scattered about the drawer of my desk. 
My first impression on the sight of them was this, that, while 
I still retained the power of disposing of them, it would be 
prudent to destroy them without hesitation; this, however, 
was presently succeeded by a desire previously to acquaint 
myself with their contents. This, therefore, I immediately 
essayed to do; but before my review had extended to the 
amount of twenty lines, I fbtmd myself under the necessity of 
abandoning the task as ditogether insuperable. Af^ an 
interval of several weeks I repeated the trial, but with no 
better success, when I contented myself with giving a strict 
and solemn order fbr the annihilation of all these papers on my 
decease. At the distance, perhaps, of two months from this 
period, my desire to look orver these small MSS. was so ardently 
rekindled, as to engage me in a third attempt for that purpose, 
which succeeded beyond my most sanguine expectations. 
I was now enabled, not only to peruse these little packets, but 
even to fill up those numerous chasms in them which had been 
originally left, with the design of affording more scope *to my 
feelings at the time of their delivery. 

'* The labour incurred by this inconsiderable undertaking 
was abundantly overpaid by the sacred satisfiiction which 
attended it, and which at length determined me to consecmte 
the following discourses to my brethren and companions in 
the tribulation and patience of Jesus Christ There was, 
indeed, another motive that very powerfully influenced me to 
this determination, and that was, honoured madam, a strong 
desire to present you with some public acknowledgment of the 
numerous obligations conferred upon me by your bounty and 
kindness through a protracted season of confinement and 
suffering.** 
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*^ I iisve not only looked into tfie valley of the shadow of 
death, but lunre been so fiv led down into its secret depths, and 
faunied through so many of its fimnldable passes, as appeared 
to render a return altogether impossible. Tet the same good 
hand that directed my downward course, hadi at length reoon- 
docled me, by slow and imperceptible degrees, to the ground 
which I this day occupy. And as traYellers who return from 
distant countries are generally disposed to publish the disco- 
veries they have made, so I will beg permission to mention 
here what I have lately seen and felt in my near approach to 
the eternal world. Of the vale of death many terrific repre- 
sentations have been made ; but, in opposition to them all, I 
will venture to assert, that its gloom is not so great, nor its 
privations so distressing, nor its incommodities so grievous, as 
common report would make them. The Divine presence is 
manifested even there, and frequently to a d^^ree rarely wit- 
nessed elsewhere— at least, unworthy as I am, it was assuredly 
so with me during the long season of my tarrying in it. Amid 
its dreariest scenes I heard the voice of God, and felt his all- 
sopporting power; his candle shone upon my head, and his 
abounding grace sustained my fed>le spirit. Through all the 
lengthening way I seemed to walk close by my Father's side^ 
and leaning on my Father's arm, who ever and anon renewed 
his gracious promises, and cheered my soul with tokens of his 
everlasting love. Thus soothed and thus supported, I passed 
through unknown paths, frxim pain to pain, and from point to 
point, till the world faded from my view, and I lost all desire 
to visit it again. It was a season much to be remembered for 
the rich consolations it afibrded, as well as the bright prospects 
it laid open to my sight; and still the recollection warms my 
heart, and wakes in me a holy longing to depart, that I may 
be for ever with the Lord. But I will shut up all the rest in 
silence, lest I should seem vain-gloriously to make my boast of 
things not fitting to be blasoned thus abroad. 

c< I am now passing through the latest stage of my pilgrinuge 
upon earth. My sun is qieedily going down; but ere it 
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whoU J disappear, its partiiig beams stream sweed j fiarth upon 
the taee of tfamgs, and oorer all tiie hoiiaaa with a blase of 
glorj. My Father's house shmes bright before my eyes. Its 
opening door invites me onward, and liUs me with an earnest 
longing to be safe at home. My tidiest treasures and my 
dearest hopes are all packed op and gone befiofc^ while my 
whole soul is on the wing to ibUow after/* &c 
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THE POOR IN SPIRIT. 
Matt. v. 3. 

Bleutd are the poor in spirit ; for theirs is the kingdom ofhewoen. 

This and the two following Chapters contain, what 
is usually denominated, our Lord's Sermon on the 
MounL* And this portion of Scripture has proba- 
bly obtained that distingiiiRhing title, on account of 
its being the most elaborate and connected discourse 
that ever fell from our Master's lips. It commences 
in the most benign and encouraging terms, and in a 
manner peculiarly adapted to signify the gracious 
nature of that kingdom, which was about to be 
established among men. Certain classes of mankind 
are here pointed out, upon each of which an appro- 
priate benediction is pronounced : and happy is the 
man, who, upon deliberate examination, finds suf- 
ficient grounds to satisfy himself, that his own par- 
ticular character is included in any one of these 
classes. 

It is well known among those, who know any 
thing of the nature and spirit of the Gospel dispens- 
ation, that there are certain tempers and dispositions, 
with which every professing Christian ought to be 
adorned. All these tempers and dispositions will, 
in different degrees, manifest their influence upon 

* See the commencement of the first Tolume of the Sukdat 
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the sincere disciples of Christ; though it must 
necessarily happen, that, according to their peculiar 
complexions and habits, they will always excel each 
other, some in one particular grace, and some in an- 
other. To be perfect in all the graces of the Spirit, 
is a felicity that belongs not to the present state ; 
and how far it may belong to the future world, can- 
not now be determined. But that it becomes us, 
in every state, very earnestly to seek after whatso- 
ever things are amiable, excellent, or praiseworthy, 
all mankind are agreed. 

Poverty of spirit is that peculiar temper of mind 
which is pointed out in my text ; and to this inesti- 
mable quality I would now direct your attention. 
This holy disposition of soul is not only an importemi, 
but an essential ingredient in the religion of Jesus. 
The whole plan of the Gospel, every thing appertain- 
ing to the new covenant, and all the dispensations 
of God towards fallen man, are calculated to produce 
and foster in us this heavenly grace. They who are 
destitute of this, it may be confidently affirmed, have 
no true religion, whatever profession they may make, 
or whatever attainments they may possess. And 
that this is a reasonable conclusion, appears manifest 
from some of the plainest passages in the sacred 
volume, which assures us, that God will chiefly have 
respect to this grace in the character of his saints; 
and that, where this is not, he will look upon nothing 
else with acceptance. Thus it is said, in a certain 
place, << The sacrifice of God is a broken spirit ; a 
broken and contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
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despise." And in another part it is written, " Ex- 
cept ye be converted, and become as litde children, 
ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heayen." Ifl 
therefore, we would make the Holy Scriptures our 
rule in judging of spiritual things, we must needs 
allow unfeigned humiliation of soul to constitute a 
very material part of the Christian character. 

But as some of you, very probably, have only 
a confused idea of what may be signified by poverty 
of tpirit^ I shall endeavour to set that state before 
you in a just and scriptural point of view, with this 
preliminary observation — XkidXponerty of spirit is to be 
carefully distinguished from poverty in a man*s ouU 
ward estate, A needy condition, as to the good 
things of the present world, by no means argues any 
of those peculiar tempers and feelings, which cha- 
racrterise the poor in spirit: but, on the contrary, it 
is frequently associated with a vicious course of life, 
and an odious depravity of manners. Nor can it be 
denied, that, beneath the rags of penury, a proud 
and unsubdued spirit is very often concealed; in- 
somuch that the meanest and most indigent of 
mankind occasionally afford convincing evidence 
that they are of a fierce and uncontrollable temper, 
of a contemptuous and scornful carriage, destitute 
at once of all respect for man and all reverence for 
(rod. The outward condition, then, hath no neces- 
sary connection with this inward habit: poverty can- 
not produce it, neither can riches prevent its taking 
root in the soul. Happily, even among the most 
affluent and elevated ranks of society, there are 
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thousands to be found, who, like David and Daniel 
under the law, and like Gaius and Philemon under 
the Gospel, adorn the doctrine of God their Saviour 
by a deportment of the most amiable, modest, and 
lowly description. Moreover, as poverty of spirit 
grows not out of a state of penury and want, so 
neither does it consist in a base and cringing temper 
of mind. There are many among us, who, when 
they have a suit to press, or menace to disarm, can 
bend and crouch, can fawn and flatter, with an air of 
servility degrading to human nature. But this ab- 
jectness of spirit, which would sometimes pass itself 
off as a Christian grace, bespeaks a state of mind 
from which nothing excellent or commendable is to 
be expected. It is a vile and sordid disposition, 
hateM both to God and man, not only obsequiously 
bowing down to every specious appearance, but very 
frequently debasing itself to the lowest courses of 
criminality. The natural man, even amid all the re- 
finements of which he is capable, can never exhibit 
that choice kind of fruit, which now occupies our at- 
tention. True poverty of spirit is exclusively the 
product of Divine grace, and must be every where 
preceded by the great work of regeneratioi), being 
discoverable only upon those who are described by 
an apostle as " bom, not of blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God." 

But I proceed to lay before you a plain description 
of that Christian class of men, who are termed in my 
text, the poor in spirit. And here I have to observe, 

First — That the poor in spirit possess a humble 
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amd lowly heart A man of this description is an 
utter stranger to pride. He minds not high things. 
He claims no extraordinary marks of respect. He 
aspires not to high places or employments. He has 
a mean opinion of his own attainments, and counts 
himself wholly unqualified for great undertakings. 
He is content that others should be noticed, ap- 
proved, and rewarded, while he himself is slighted, 
passed by, and disdained. He is satisfied with all 
the appointments of God, and would have nothing 
otherwise than he has determined it. He desires 
no greater portion of the world than diat which 
Providence has assigned him; and he esteems his 
present station in it, whatever that station may be, 
as best adapted to his capacity and habits. He 
considers all his crosses, trials, and disappointments, 
as so many indubitable discoveries of his heavenly 
Father's will concerning him, unfeignedly humbling 
himself, on all occasions, under the mighty hand of 
God. Nor is this mode of thinking and actmg pe- 
culiar to him at certain times and seasons ; but it 
is the settled temper and habit of his soul, at all 
periods, and in all places, and amid aU the accidents 
and chsmges through which he is appointed to pass. 
He desires nothing greater, nothing happier, than 
to dwell unseen and unknown in the Divine presence, 
exclaiming often witli all the sincerity and ardour 
of the Psalmist — '^ O, how amiable are thy dwell- 
ings, thou Lord of hosts I My soul hath a desire 
and longing to enter into the courts of the Lord ; 
my heart and my flesh cry out for the living God. 

VOL. II. o 
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For one day in thy courts is better than a thousand; 
yea, I had rather be a door-keeper in the house of 
my God than to dwell in the tents of ungodliness." 
Secondly — The poor in ^rit are meek and gentle 
in their whole carriage. It is observable, that many 
even of those who profess the religion of Jesus, have 
a rough and overbearing manner of doing whatever 
they are called to do, whether in public or in pri- 
vate. They require, at least, a tacit acknowledg- 
ment of their own superiority, from every man they 
meet They have a scornful eye, and a supercilious 
air ; and the language of their lips is the language 
of arrogance and conceit. But he who is poor in 
spirit presents a totally different appearance. Such 
a man never puts on a bold or assuming demeanour. 
He is not forward to manage great affairs, or to 
take a part in public transactions ; and if at any 
time it becomes necessary that he should do so, his 
meekness and moderation are rendered strikingly 
manifest to all around him. He is not loud and 
authoritative in giving his opinion, nor vain and 
self-assuming in his mode of address. His highest 
ambition is to conduct himself as a sheep of Christ's 
fold. The Shepherd of the fold himself was' termed 
the Laimb of God; and through the whole course 
of his sojourn upon earth, he displayed the most 
distinguishing characteristics of that sacred appel- 
lation. He condescended to men of low degree. 
He mixed familiarly with the poor, the unfortunate, 
and the despised. He was holy, harmless, and un-* 
defiled, in all his communications with the world; 
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submitting to daily contradictions, and meekly over, 
looking the most painful insults. 

By this Divine pattern, he who is poor in spirit 
very solicitously endeavours to form himself, most 
earnestly desiring to have the mind in him which 
was also in Christ Jesus. Nothing less can truly 
satisfy him than an entire conformity to his Lord 
and Master. And with this view he solemnly de- 
termines, whatever it may cost him, ever carefuUy 
to tread in the steps of so infallible a guide, follow- 
ing the Lamb whithersoever he goeth, and every 
where showing himself mild and gentle, simple and 
unassuming, through all the varying circumstances 
of human life. 

Thirdly — The poor in spirit are of a forgiving 
temper^i and easy to be entreated. So long as we are 
in the world, we shall necessarily be exposed to 
unkind and injurious treatment, from this or that 
quarter. We shall be occasionally misunderstood, 
misrepresented, and defamed; perhaps persecuted 
and abused. But in all such cases, to however great 
an extreme they may be carried, the poor in spirit 
maintaii) the consistency of their character, in the 

truly Christian manner of Paul and his associates 

<< God hath set forth us the apostles last, as it were 
appointed to death ; for we are made a spectacle to 
the world, and to angels, and to men. Even unto 
this present hour we both hunger and thirst, and 
are naked, and are buffeted, and have no certain 
dwelling-place. Being reviled, we bless; being 
persecuted, we suffer it ; being de&med, we entreats 
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we are made as the filth of the earth, and are as 
the offscouring of all things unto this day." 

Our gracious Master once found himself under 
the necessity of rehuking James and John for the 
want of this desirable temper. The circumstance 
is recorded by St. Luke. On* the near approach of 
our Lord's sufferings, he stedfastly set his face to 
go to Jerusalem. And certain messengers, who 
had the charge of providing for his reception at the 
intermediate stages, entered into a village of the 
Samaritans, and began to make ready. But the 
inveterate prejudices of that people would not allow 
them to entertain a person who was then on his 
way to worship at Jerusalem. Such an inhospitable 
mode of acting excited the angry passions of James 
and John, who could not witness so unexpected a 
slight shown to their Master, without feeling a strong 
disposition to resent it. Upon which they hastily 
applied to Jesus for permission and assistance to in- 
flict exemplary punishment on the offenders ; "Lord, 
wilt thou that we command fire from heaven to con- 
sume them, even as Elias did ? But Jesus turned 
and rebuked them, saymg. Ye know not what man- 
ner of spirit ye are of: for the Son of Man is not 
come to destroy men's lives, but to save them. 
And they went to another village.** 

To resent an affront, is considered by men of the 
world as nothing more than the exhibition of a be- 
coming spirit ; while the children of the kingdom 
esteem it a high point of honour to pass by an of- 
fence, and, if possible, to requite the offender with 
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some unexpected good turn. Hiis is to act upon 
higher principles and nobler views than the greater 
port of mankind are acquainted with. And to this 
purpose is that apostolic exhortation, which is worthy 
to be written upon the pillars of every palace, and 
upon the walls of every cottage, in our land — " If 
thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give 
him drink ; for in so doing, thou shalt heap coals of 
fire upon his head: be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good." In these cases, most as- 
suredly, an extraordinary degree of grace is required. 
But, then, it is to be remembered, that our Heavenly 
Fatlier giveth grace to the humble in a more abun- 
dant measure than to other men. Nor should it ever 
be forgotten, that, when a man ceases to avenge 
himself, and gives place unto wrath, the righteous 
Judge, to whom vengeance belongeth, never fiiils to 
undertake the defence of such a sufferer. He gives 
his angels charge to encamp about the person of 
such a man, to bear him in their arms, and to shield 
him against all the furious assaults of his enemies. 
The invisible and invincible hosts of God are the 
perpetual guard of such an unresisting child of 
peace. He sees them with the eye of fkith, as 
Elisha once beheld his divine protectors encompass- 
ing him, in dose array, upon a certain mount in 
Dothan. Amid their shining ranks he walks about 
at large ; or he casts himself quietly down at their 
feet, with the language of the Psalmist on his lips — 
**I will lay me down in peace, and take my rest; 
for it is thou. Lord, only who makest me to dwell in 
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safety.'* I wiU dose this division of my discourse 
with one of the most affectionate and pressing in- 
vitations, that was ever uttered by our condescend- 
ing Lord — << Take my yoke upon you, and learn of 
me, for I am meek and lowly in heart ; and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls/* 

All this, and much more than I have here re- 
counted, is signified by poverty of spirit First, it 
consists of a humble and lowly heart ; secondly, of 
a meek and gentle carriage; and, thirdly, of a 
mild and forgiving temper. And truly, my brethren, 
these marks of distinction are to be found upon all 
the faithAil people of Grod, according to that which 
is written, stich honour have aU his saints. Let me 
not, however, be understood to assert, that every 
real Christian possesses the grace I have been de- 
scribing in an eminent degree. Daily experience 
proves the fact to be otherwise. But what I mean 
to affirm, is, that the religion of Jesus has this 
tendency, and works this way : so that there is no 
sincere follower of Christ to be found wholly des- 
titute of this divine temper. The Scriptures ac- 
knowledge no Christian of a selfish, ungovernable, 
and contentious spirit; nor can any thing be invented 
involving a greater absurdity than a morose, high- 
spirited, spiteful disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Such a character implies a palpable contradiction. 
It is true that, with regard to poverty of tpirity al- 
lowances are to be made for the natural disposition 
and temperament of different individuals. One pro- 
fessor will acquire this childlike frame of soul with 
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far greater facility than another; though every 
true believer will see its worth, acknowledge its 
loveliness, and labour hard for its attainment The 
warmth of a man*s natural temper may indeed throw 
many discouraging impediments in the way of his 
progress towards this inestimable grace ; but, if his 
heart be right with God, he will never cease to 
watch and pray, to resolve and wrestle, till he has 
overcome them all. And when this is accomplished, 
the consolation arising from such a victory will 
abundantly overpay the difficulty of achieving it. 
The tranquillity of that man's soul shall flow as a 
river : the work of righteousness with him shall be 
peace, and the effect of righteousness quietness and 
assurance for ever. 

Rarely as this lamb-like spirit is to be found at 
present among nominal Chrbtians, we are expressly 
assured that it shall grow and spread with the in- 
crease of Christ's church upon earth, till it attain a 
decided ascendancy among Christians in every place. 
** And in that day, the wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid ; 
and the calf and the young lion, and the fatling 
together ; and a little child shall lead them. The 
cow and the bear shall feed ; their joung ones shall 
lie down together ; and the lion shall eat straw like 
the ox. They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my 
holy mountain.** 

One thing still remains to be considered, and that 
is the benediction pronounced upon those whose 
character has been now pointed out — tftetrs %» the 
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kingdom cf heaven. As the present opportunity, 
however, will not allow me to touch upon this part 
of my subject, it must necessarily be deferred till 
we next assemble together in this place. In the 
meantime, '< I conunend you, brethren, to God, and 
to the word of lus grace, whidi is able to build you 
up, and to give you an inheritance among all them 
that are sanctified, through faith that is in Christ 
Jesus." 
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THE POOR IN SPIEIT. 

[goncluoxd*] 

Matt. v. 3. 

Blessed are the poor in tpuit ;Jbr them is the kingdom of heaven. 

Our Lord was pleased to open his first public dls*^ 
course in such a way, as might serve to indicate the 
benign nature of his mission to our lower world. 
Not that he was disposed indiscriminately to scat- 
ter his benedictions upon the surrounding multi- 
tude, or that he intended to excite expectations in 
his hearers, which were never to be accomplished. 
But amid all the warm overflowing of his love, the 
beatitudes he holds out are so accurately marked, and 
80 exclusively appropriated to certain diaracters and 
classes of men, as scarcely to admit the possibility 
of a mistaken application. 

Among other classes of mankind, we find particu- 
lar mention made of thaty which has so lately occu- 
pied our serious attention. And here I would just 
remark, by the way, that, as our Lord knew all the 
secret sources of happiness, together with all the 
various kinds and degrees of it possible to man, so 
he pronounced the poor in spirit to be peculiarly 
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blessed. I say pecuKarfy blessed; because haTing 
to speak of several classes of priyileged and happy 
persons, he purposely gave to lAew the place of 
honour, fixing them in the first and highest rank of 
those whom he meant to distinguish in an extraor- 
dinary manner firom their fellow-men. 

In my last discourse, I endeavoured to exhibit 
to your view this honourable selection of Christ's 
disciples : and some of you, perhaps, may still re- 
member, that I described them as characterised, 
first, by a humble and lowly heart ; secondly, by a 
meek and gentle carriage ; and, thirdly, by a mild 
and foigiving temper. We are now to consider 
the nature of that benediction, which our Lord 
here pronounces upon persons of this description — 
" Blessed are the poor in spirit ; for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven." 

The poor in spirit are peculiarly blessed in several 
points of view. 

First, — Th^ are blessed in the very state and 
condition of their wuls* The distinguishing turn 
and temper of their minds does itself secure to 
them a more than ordinary degree of felicity. An 
ini^ired writer affirms, that the meek shall possess 
the earth, and delight themselves in the abundance 
of peace. Peace is the very element in which they 
live and move, insomuch that their whole life is one 
continued state of sweet serenity. They are under 
the dominion of no boisterous passion, no violent 
prejudice, no ungovernable perverseness of spirit : 
and, as one happy consequence of this, they are 
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preserved from those painful ferments of flesh and 
blood, to which others are exposed, and with which 
most men are occasionally vexed and tormented. 
They take no part in those angry contentions, 
which are incessantly dividing and distracting the 
world. They are engaged in no anxious struggles 
for pre-eminence; they have no perplexing plans 
to accomplish ; they have no projects of future 
aggrandisement or indulgence to realise : and hence 
they keep the even tenor of their way, without de- 
viating therefrom to the right hand or to the left. 
These are the humble and self-denymg habits of 
the poor in spirit; and it is not difficult to discover, 
that a settled composure of soul is almost the ne- 
cessary consequence of such habits. To persons of 
this description, the sun sweetly rises and sweetly 
sets. All changes of season and circumstance are 
rendered not only tolerable to their feelings, but 
even welcome and grateful ; as bringing with them 
satis&ctory indications of their Father's good plea- 
sure. Every opening day finds them in a state of 
solid content ; and, when the business of the day is 
ended, the nightly hours move smoothly over their 
reclining heads. In this manner they pass the time 
of their sojourning here below, carefully keeping a 
conscience void of offence towards God and towards 
men, calmly accomplishing the work appointed 
them to do, and patiently enduring the sufferings 
appointed them to undergo — still jo3rfully looking 
for, and hastening unto the coming of that day. 
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when there shall be a new heaven and a new earth, 
wherein dweUeth righteousness. 

This may servie as a concise description of the 
first part of their blessedness, who are properly 
termed " the poor in spirit." But, 

Secondly — AJurther part of thetr blessedness con^ 
nsU in their nearness to God^ and in the er^o^mmt of 
thosfi special commnmicaitiQnst with which He is pleased 
to favour them. 

The c<»idescending and gracious attention of 
Jesus to little children is very strongly marked in 
several passages of the New Testament. We read of 
his inviting them to a sweet and easy fiimiliarity 
with him. We hear of his taking them up in his 
arms, commending their unaffected modesty, and 
pronouncing upon them an affectionate benediction. 
But there is a certain place in which his manner of 
treatii^ them is so simply and affectingly reported, 
that I cannot deny myself the pleasure of laying be- 
fore you the substance of that report. Disturbed 
on a certain occasion by an unreasonable question, 
which had been several times before debated among 
them, we find the disciples in a very abrupt manner 
applying to their Master for a satis&ctory decision 
of the point in dispute ; '< Who is the greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven?" It was evident, by their 
manner, that every individual of this chosen body 
felt an extreme anxiety to secure to himself so de- 
sirable a piece of preferment ; to which, also, every 
man among them appeared willing to persuade him- 
self, that he possessed some superior claim. On this. 
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as on many like occasions, without giving the en 
quirers unnecessary offence, the wisdUmi of our Lord 
directed him to such a mode of answering the ques- 
tion, as was calculated to set it for ever at rest. 
Jesus called to him a little child ; and having placed 
him in the midst of his disciples, most probably 
covered with confusion and blushes, and very sin- 
cerely desirous of shrinking from that distinction—^ 
^ He said unto them, Venly, I say unto you, ex- 
cept ye be converted, and become as little children, 
ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. Who- 
soever, therefore, shall humble himself as this little 
diild, the same is greatest in the kingdom of heav^i." 
After this involuntary exhibition of the little stran- 
ger, it is not to be imagined that our gracious Lord 
would dismiss him from his painful station, without 
affectionately embracing and tenderly gratifying 
him with some peculiar mark of his r^;ard. 

Behold, here, the kind and endearing manner, in 
which Jesus was accustomed to treat such little 
children as approached him near enough to attract 
his attention. And let it never be forgotten, that, 
at such seasons, he seldom failed to declare, that 
the strongest proofs of his &vour were reserved for 
those who most resembled these innocent and in- 
teresting pieces of human nature. 

But wh^re is this resemblance to be found among 
men, except it be with the poor in spirit? These 
are so manifestly converted and bom again, as to 
present a complete change of appearance and cha- 
racter. They are indeed ^ Uttk ekildrem of their 
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Heavenlj Father's fiunily ; and, as such, thej have 
free and familiar access to him at all times and sea* 
sons. They were bom in his house, where they 
live under his perpetual smile, are provided for at 
his cost, and enjoy such privileges as belong not to 
any other members of his household. And who can 
teU to what an extent this part of their blessedness 
may be carried, which consists in an extraordinary 
nearness to Grod, and in an intimate union with Him, 
from whom the whole family in heaven and earth is 
named! 

A well-ordered ftmily presents a lovely concate- 
nation of dependencies, all growing out of each other, 
and all strongly cemented together, like the links of 
a well-compacted chain. Father, mother, husband, 
wife, brother, sister, children, friends — all these 
dear and interesting appellations are named from the 
eternal Father, who is the supreme Unity, the great 
origin and fountain of all the paternities and unions, 
all the kindreds and alliances, in earth or in heaven. 
In Him these different relations all centre, and from 
Him they all proceed; sweetly shadowing out, what 
He is in himself, and what is the nature of his com- 
munications to the intelligent part of his creatures, 
in proportion to their different capacities. 

Among all these appellations, that of ckUd is, per- 
haps, the most delightful and endearing. And 
under this attractive name, the poor in spirit are 
especially recognised in the household of faith ; 
where they inherit the peculiar portion of children^ 
in that large allowance, tliat tender r^ard, and those 
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affecti(Miate attentions, which they meet with on 
every side. Out of such circumstances as these^ 
there must unavoidably be produced an extraordi- 
nary degree of felicity ; and in such circumstances 
the poor m qdrii pass their happy days. But I go 
on to observe, 

Thirdly— That the JuU and final blestednesg of 
this unasnmung oo/mpomy^ wUl consist in their pos* 
sesskng the kingdom of heaven* All the privileges 
whidi have been enumerated under the preceding 
divisions, as appertaining to this favoured class of 
men, are to be considered merely as foretastes 
and anticipations of that which awaits them in the 
upper world. Theirs^ saith our gracious Lord, is the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Some of the greatest things in human estimation 
are hereditary possessions, high offices, and dignified 
titles ; but a kingdom is the very summit and crown 
of all sublunary grandeur. Hence this term is em* 
ployed, by the sacred writers, to shadow forth the 
ftiture reward of the saints ; since nothing less than 
thrones and crowns are sufficient to represent that 
exalted state, and those immortal honours, which 
God hath laid up for them that love him. But who 
shall attempt to describe the kingdom of heaven? 
or who can form any adequate conception of that 
high and holy state, in which the Christian's pros- 
pects do universaUy terminate ? There all the pro- 
mises of God shall receive their ultimate accom- 
plishment ; there all the mysteries of redemption 
shall be fully disclosed; and there the degenerate 
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nature of man shall be carried up to its highest pos- 
sible degree of perfection. 

It can hardly be doubted, that a considerable 
portion of the felicity of heaven will consist, partly 
in the exquisite beauty and order of the place itself, 
and partly in the sacred society afforded by it. 
Even upon earth, costly palaces, and scenery of a 
highly decorated description, are accustomed to 
produce astmiishment and pleasure in every beholder 
— and yet, how poor a representation can all the 
splendours of this world exhibit, of the variety, the 
harmony, and the magnificence that shall delight 
our eyes and transport our souls, when we reach 
the place of our hi^ destination! St. John, in one 
of his mysterious visions, gives us a short descrip- 
tion of certain appearances which he was permitted 
to behold, in which the following passage occurs: — 
'* And he carried me away in the spirit to a great 
and high mountain, and shewed me that great city, 
the holy Jerusalem, descending out of heaven fnmi 
God, having the glory of Grod : and her light was 
like unto a stone most precious, even like a jasper 
stone, clear as crystal. And the wall of it was of 
jasper ; and the city was pure gold like unto clear 
glass. And the city had no need of the sun, neither 
of the moon, to shine in it ; for the glory of God did 
lighten it, and the Lamb is the light tiiereof.'* In 
this sacred place a sacred society will be collected, 
consisting of an innumerable company of angels, 
together with the spirits of just men made perfect : 
a society holy and harmless, replete with wisdom 
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and goodnesS) without spot or blemish, and every 
one glowing with benignity and love. With this 
glorified assembly the poor in tpirit shall take up 
their abode, as parts of the same family, breathing 
the same spirit, manifesting the same perfections, 
and living with them in an everlasting interchange of 
affectionate sentiments and gracious offices. In such 
a place, and associated with such a company, how 
inconceivable a degree of happiness must needs be 
eojoyeii .* 

But, beyond all this, tlie highest blessedness of 
heaven will consist in the view and contemplation of 
God himself. The redeemed shall see the King in 
his beauty, seated upon the throne of eternity, sur- 
rounded with power and great glory. In our Lord's 
partingprayer for his disciples, we find this remarkable 
petition — ** Father, I will that they whom thou hast 
given me, be with me where I am, that they may 
behold my glory." He could ask nothing more desir- 
able, nothing more ravishing, for his devoted follow- 
ers, than an admittance to the beatific vigion. And 
to this request tlie beloved disciple seems to allude in 
his first epistle ; " Beloved, now are we the sons of 
God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be: 
but we know that when he shall appear, we shall be 
like him ; for we shall see him as he is." Beyond 
this, nothing can be wished or imagined — to behold 
the infinite and unsearchable Creator of all worlds 
clothed in all his majesty, and encircled with an 
endless train of perfections and glories I Yet all 
this, in the completest manner, shall be permitted to 

VOL. II. p 
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the saints. Their views of the great God shall not 
be distant and obscure, as they necessarily were in 
the present state ; but they shall see Him face to 
face. Their contemplation of his adorable attributes 
shall not be transient and variable ; but fixed and 
constant. Their fellowship with him shall not be 
limited and restrained ; but free and familiar. And 
in the exercise of these high privileges, they shall 
possess '' a fulness of joy," a satisfying and super- 
abimdant degree of beatitude, to which w^ are now 
unable to stretch our thoughts. Such will be the final 
lot of those, concerning whom our gracious Master 
expresses himself thus — ** Blessed are the poor in 
spirit ; for theirs is the kingdom of heav^i." 

And now, brethren, who would not wish to be 
counted in this truly honourable class ? Who would 
not be content to become poor and low, insignificant 
and despicable in the present world, with such a ter- 
mination of their course in view ? But the blessed- 
ness of these chosen ones begins long before the 
termination of their earthly course. Even while they 
continue in this house of their pilgrimage, they are 
inexpressibly dear to God. .And lest, from occa- 
sional appearances, we should ever entertain a doubt 
of this, our Heavenly Father hath: repeatedly as- 
serted it in the most absolute terms : "Thus saith the 
Lord, the Heaven is my throne, and the earth is my 
footstool ; but to this man will I lo<^, even unto him 
that is poor, and of a contrite spirit, and that treift* 
bleth at my word,** Of all the interesting sights 
which the world can afford, that of a man evangelic 
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cally poor in spirit is especially calculated to attract 
and fix the divine regard. The glorious God will pass 
by the thrones of kings and the palaces of princes, 
that he may intently gaze upon such a man, as a 
spectacle of wonder and a monument of his rich- 
est grace : "To this man will I look,'* saith the Lord, 
"and he shall be mine in that day, when I make 
up my jewels." 

Be persuaded, then, my brethren, to cast in your 
lot with this little band of choice and excellent 
spirits, lightly indeed esteemed among men, btU 
rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom. We read 
of some, in the days of our Lord, who made broad 
their phylacteries, and occasionally wore them as 
frontlets between their eyes; but these happier 
men have the name of God engraven in their fore- 
heads, and bear continually about them the marks 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. As pilgrims and strangers 
they are peacefully journeying through the wilder- 
ness of this world, to a better inheritance reserved 
for them in heaven ; whither they are hastening to 
sit down at the marriage supper of the Lamb. Let 
us join their company, and go with them ; for they 
will assuredly do us good, and help us forward in 
the way everlasting — till we joyfully take our places, 
with them, in the presence of their Father and our 
Father, their God and our God. 

Finally, men and brethren, "Let that mind be 
in you, which was also in Christ Jesus, who made 
himself of no reputation, and took upon him the 
form of a servant, and was made in the likeness of 
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men : and being found in fashion as a man, he hmn- 
bled himself and became obedient to death, even 
the death of the cross. Wherefore Crod also hath 
highly exalted him, and given him a name which is 
above every name ; that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things in 
earth, and things under the earth ; and that every 
tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to 
the glory of God the Father." 
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THE REJOICING OF HANNAH. 
1 Sam. ii. 1. 

And Hamnah prayed^ and said. My heart r^oiceth in the Lord. 

A. CONSIDERABLE part of this chapter is taken up 
with a devotional address of more than ordinary 
interest. The character ot the composition is that 
of a sacred hymn, in celebration of the Divine bounty 
and goodness. It was the thank-offering of a dis^ 
tinguished female, under the warmest influence of 
a grateful heart; and it is too remarkable for its 
beauty and pathos, to allow any attentive reader to 
pass it over, without many an involuntary pause for 
reflection and feeling. It goes under the general 
denomination o£ Hannah* s prai/ery though it breathes 
throughout the language of holy joy and triumph. 

In the usual order of things, the exercise of 
thanksgiving and praise is preceded by that of sup- 
plication and prayer— we first solicit the supply of 
some want, or the removal of some affliction ; and 
then, after obtaining the wished relief, we come 
before God with our grateful acknowledgments. 
That such was the course pursued by this highly 
favoured woman, the former part of her short his- 
tory renders abundantly evident : and as this history 
is given in the preceding chapter, we will here re- 
fer to some of its most interesting passages. 

p 3 
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<< Now there was a certain man of mount 
Ephraim, and his name was Elkanah ; and he had 
two wiveS) the name of the one was Hannah, and 
the name of the other Peninnah : and Peninnah 
had children, but Hannah had no children." The 
practice of polygamy appears to have been very 
common, among all the various tribes of mankind, 
at that early period of the world. Such a practice 
was not absolutely forbidden by the law of God, 
though it was a palpable deviation from the original 
design of marriage, whidi was that of binding to 
' each other an individual of either sex, by a tie at 
once the most endearing and the most indissoluble. 
Contrary, however, to the plain intention of the 
institution, many persons of unquestionable upright- 
ness and piety, especially in the times of whidi we 
speak, are known to have multiplied their connec- 
tions of this kind. And among those who did so^ 
we must number Elkanah ; who appears, on this 
occasion, very little to have consulted either the 
peace of his own mind, or the comfort of his house- 
hold. 

Behold here the fruitful source of Hannah's 
troubles I Between her and her rival, causes of 
jealousy and contention were endless and inevi- 
table. Every day produced new grounds of irri- 
tation, and widened the breach that had sundered 
their embittered spirits. Whatever trials we meet 
with abroad, and to how many vexations soever we 
may be exposed in our transactions with the world, 
if affection and sympathy await us at home, we 
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have abundant reason to acknowledge that the lot 
is fallen to us in a fair ground, and that we are 
favoured with a goodly heritage. But when family 
feuds and home-bred contentions disturb the har- 
mony of our domestic circle, our case becomes 
truly pitiable, and our prospects most discouraging. 
Sudi, however, seems to have been the state of 
£lkanah*s house, at the period .here referred to by 
the sacred historian. In the mean time, as a con- 
scientious worshipper of the only true God, this 
man was in the habit of presenting himself and his 
j&mily, at stated seasons, before the Lord in Shiloh, 
where the ark of the covenant was then stationed, 
and where it remained for more than three hundred 
years. Thither the tribes went up to do homage 
at the feet of Jehovah ; there the high priest had 
his stated dwelling; there the divinely appointed 
offerings were made ; and there the public festivals 
were observed, with all the solemn ceremonies pre- 
scribed in the Mosaic ritual. 

Elkanah and his fkmily were accustomed duly 
to attend the ordinances of the Lord's house at 
this place: but it may easily be conceived, how 
much the comfort and benefit of their religious 
observances must have been diminished, by the 
disorder and confusion which prevailed at home. 
Where brotherly love has lost its influence, the 
richest gifts and the most importunate prayers are 
nothing better than a solenm mockery in the sight 
of God. In such a society the divine tabemade 
can never find a resting place; nor is it possible 
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that any thing like heavenly peace should be main- 
tained, amid miruly tempers and the strife of 
tongues. Hence Christian femilies are solemnly 
exhorted, by St. Peter, so to live, that << their 
prayers be not hindered ; *' the apostle thus signifi- 
cantly intimating, that social worship can experience 
no greater interruptions than sudi as arise from 
domestic disagreement, and household disturbances. 

When we present ourselves before God, it should 
be with tempers and feelings, with a countenance 
and manner, becoming the Divine presence. Peace 
and love should, at such seasons especially, have the 
ascendancy in our hearts ; and a spirit of unanimity 
should so pervade and knit tc^ether the assemblies 
of the saints, and particularly the members of every 
separate household among them, as to render it 
manifest, that they are animated with one heart and 
one mind. To assemblies of this description the 
Lord hath promised his blessing, and life for ever- 
more. 

No member of Elkanah's family appears to have 
felt, so keenly as Hannah, the evil of domestic dis- 
sension, or to have deplored it so bitterly. Her 
faith and patience were daily brought into difficult 
exercise ; but, amid all the efforts she could make, 
the severity of her trials oppressed and overwhelmed 
her. At length, after unsuccessfully struggling in 
private to overcome the peculiar difficulties of her 
condition, and to rise above the perpetual vexations 
to which it exposed her, she felt herself constrained 
to carry her troubles before the Lord, and right 
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humbly to spread her case at his feet, who is the 
Father of the spirits of all flesh. It is the privilege 
of every sincere worshipper to present his secret 
grievances before the Judge of all the earth, and to 
expect adequate relief at his hand. Hannah knew 
her privilege, and was not backward to improve it. 
We are informed that, on a certain occasion of 
public worship, while the other members of her 
family were eating and drinking in Shiloh, Hannah 
withdrew from her companions, and returned to her 
devotions at the door of the tabernacle of the con* 
gregation. 

It may not, perhaps, be superfluous in this place 
to observe, that when peace-oflerings were brought 
before the Lord, after the appointed parts had been 
consumed upon the altar, it was usual for the offerers 
to feed upon the remains of the sacrifice. This was 
termed feasting before the Lord : and it was with a 
reference to this sacred ceremony that we find 
Moses thus exhorting ancient Israel, — << And thou 
shalt rejoice before the Lord thy God, thou, and thy 
son, and thy daughter, thy man-servant, and thy 
maid-servant, and the Levite that is within thy 
gates, and the stranger, and the fatherless, and the 
widow, that are among you, in the place which the 
Lord thy God shall choose to place his name there.'' 
It was on an occasion of this kind, that Hannah 
arose, and withdrew from her festive company. 

There is every reason to believe, that, in her dis* 
consolate state of mind, she judged herself unfit to 
partake of so sacred and joyful an entertainment. 
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The exercise of supplication and prayer, she thought, 
became her better than to mingle in scenes of extra- 
ordinary rejoicing. In this frame of spirit she again 
approached the sanctuary, a sad and solitary worship- 
per, that she might without interruption pour out 
her whole heart before God. And being in great 
bitterness of soul, she prayed unto the Lord, and 
wept sore. And she vowed a vow, and said, <* 
Lord God of hosts, if thou wilt indeed look iq>on the 
affliction of thine handmaid, and remember me for 
good, then will I give thee the son whom thou shah 
vouchsafe unto thine handmaid, to be the Lord's for 
ever, even all the days of his life.*' Thb solemn 
engagement was not made without a due sense of 
its vast importance, and a deliberate view of the 
difficulties which must necessarily attend its fulfiU 
ment. Few mothers would be disposed to act as 
Hannah was moved to do on this occasion : but her 
purpose was unalterably fixed, to honour God in the 
choicest of his gifts, and thankfully to devote to his 
service the most precious things with which He 
should be pleased to enrich her. Were such holy 
vows and serious purposes more frequent among the 
professed disciples of Christ, there is abundant rea- 
son to believe, that they would have an extensive 
and desirable influence upon the Christian world. 
The orderly character of families would, in that case, 
be more generally secured, and the prosperity of the 
church more effectually advanced. But, alas, how 
poor and degrading are the views of parents, 
for the most part, with respect to the future con- 
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dition of their children I Instead of devoting them 
to Grody and training them up to act in his name, and 
for his honour, in the stations which they may be 
called to occupy ; we find even affectionate fathers 
and tender mothers prepared to surrender and part 
with them, upon any terms appearing likely to secure 
their credit among men, or calculated to increase the 
splendour of their family establishments. With these 
hopes they will not hesitate to despatch their sons 
and their daughters to the most distant parts of the 
earth, cutting them off from all the sweetest enjoy- 
ments of early life, and unfeelingly giving them up 
to all the unknown varieties of wind and tide, time 
and chance. May the period speedily arrive, when 
the maternal example of Hannah shall be more tho- 
roughly understood, and more generally imitated! 

And it came to pass, as Hannah continued pra}^ 
ing before the Lord, that the attention of Eli was 
drawn towards the woman, as he sat near a pillar 
hard by the tabernacle. So sincere and devout 
a worshipper, especially one whose spirit was so 
touched and whose heart was so melted, presented 
an unusual appearance even in that sacred place: 
for Hannah spake secretly before the Lord in her 
heart; her lips indeed appeared to move, but her 
voice was not heard. Perceiving, therefore, the 
extraordinary discomposure of the woman, and 
marking the strange peculiarities of her coun- 
tenance and manner, Eli was led to entertain some 
suspicion concerning the sobriety and reasonableness 
of her conduct. Under these views, he considered 
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it as his duty to accost her in the language of severe 
rebuke — " And Eli said unto her, How long wilt 
thou be drunken ? Put away thy wine from thee ? " 

Never was n reproof more painfully misplaced, ex 
more calculated to inflict an unnecessary wound, 
than that which the high-priest directed to this dis- 
consolate stranger. That she felt it keenly, the 
whole turn of the passage very clearly implies ; but, 
at a season of so great solemnity, it could awakoi in 
her no resentment. She had withdrawn from the 
festive table of her family, that she might converse 
with Grod in secret, and give free vent to those op- 
pressive feelings, which could be no otherwise ex- 
pressed than in groanings too big for utterance. In 
sudi circumstances, therefore, to be assailed by the 
voice of unmerited reproof; and from a quarter 
whence she had looked for nothing but condescension 
and tenderness; this might well be considered as suffi- 
cient to overwhelm her struggling spirit with con- 
frision and anguish. Without, however, the smallest 
mixture of pride or exasperation, she mildly replied — 
^ Not so, my lord ; I am a woman of a sorrowful 
spirit : I have drank neither wine nor strong drink ; 
but have poured out my soul before the Liord. Count 
not thine handmaid for a daughter of Belial ; for out 
of the abundance of my complaint and grief have I 
spoken hitherto.*' 

Such a reply, so modest, so serious, and so re- 
spectful, could not fail to produce in Eli an instan- 
taneous change of feeling. This was the language 
of grace, and amounted to a convincing proof^ that 
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she who used it could be no stranger to divine things. 
The venerable man's injurious suspicions were im- 
mediately succeeded by a parental r^ard for the 
humble suppliant. His warmest sympathy was ex- 
cited ; and turning upon her a look of tender com- 
passion, he answered her thus — << Daughter, go in 
peace ; and the Lord God of Israel, under whose 
wings thou art come to take refuge, preserve thee 
from all evil, and perform all thy petitions. And 
Hannah said, Let thine handmaid find grace in thy 
sight. So the woman went her way, and did eat, 
and her countenance was no more sad.'* The high- 
priest's gracious manner, and the solemn benedic- 
tion he pronounced upon the unknown mourner, 
produced upon her mind a very extraordinary effect. 
She listened to his words as to the voice of Grod ; 
and, as though an angel had spoken to her from 
heaven, she instantly wiped away her tears, and re- 
turned to the society of her rejoicing friends. 

My brethren, our text called upon me to say 
something concerning Hannah's song of thanks- 
giving and praise. But wishing to communicate to 
you some little information respecting the previous 
state of her mind, and the peculiar circumstances 
of her &mily, I have scarcely left myself time to 
offer one or two brief remarks upon the celebrated 
hymn which she pronounced on the performance of 
her vow. 

This sacred song commences with an abrupt and 
impassioned overflow of grateful acknowledgment-— 
^ My heart rejoiceth in the Lord; mine horn is 
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exalted in the Lord; my mouth is enlai^d over 
mine enemies, because I rejoice in thy salvation." 

It then rises to an act of solemn adoration — 
<* There is none holy as the Lord ; for there is none 
beside thee, neither is there any rock like our 
God." 

To this is subjoined a pointed admonitbn to the 
arrogant and the profane — *^ Talk no more so ex- 
ceedingly proudly ; let not arrogancy come out of 
your mouth : for the Lord is a God of knowledge, 
and by him actions are weighed." 

It Uien proceeds to mark, in a very eloquent and 
comprehensive manner, the providential dispensa- 
tions of God towards the children of men — ^< The 
bows of the mighty men are broken, and they that 
stumbled are girded with strength. They that were 
full have hired out themselves for bread, and they 
that were hungry ceased ; so that the barren hath 
borne seven, and she that hath many children is 
waxed feeble. The LordkUieth, and maketh alive ; 
he bnngeth down to the grave, and bringeth up. 
The Lord maketh poor, and maketh rich ; he bringeth 
low, and lifteth up. He raiseth up the poor out of 
the dust, and lifleth up the beggar from the dung- 
hill, to set them among princes, and to make them 
inherit the throne of glory ; for the piUars of the 
earth are the Lord's, and he hath set the world upon 
them." 

This is followed by a confident declaration, that 
the Lord Jehovah will never fail to maintain the 
cause of his pe(^le, and mightily to put down the 
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opposition of his enemies — " He will keep the 
feet of his saints, and the wicked shall be silent in 
darkness ; for by strength shall no man prevail. Tlie 
adversaries of the Lord shall be broken to pieces ; 
out of heaven shall he thunder upon them." 

The whole is closed with a prediction, which, in 
its largest sense, relates to the Messiah's reign upon 
earth, when every knee shall bow to the Lord's 
Anointed, and every tongue confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father — 
'< The Lord shall judge the ends of the earth; 
he shall give strength unto his King, and exalt the 
horn of his Anointed." 

It is not to be imagined, that a woman in Han- 
nah's circumstances, could pour forth an address of 
so sublime a description, without the aid of super- 
natural influence. It was, doubtless, the Holy Spirit 
Ks^ God that exalted her conceptions, enlarged her 
views, and dictated her expressions, on this memo- 
rable occasion. We read tiie pious effusions of her 
heart, with wonder and delight. And while we do 
so, it becomes us to recollect, that this portion of 
sacred writ is come down to us for the purpose of 
animating our devotions, and exciting us to a grate- 
ful acknowledgment of the Lord's mercies. May 
this twofold important purpose be extensively an- 
swered among us I And under an encouraging hope 
that the public exercises of this day may contribute 
something towards such an end, I proceed to draw 
two general inferences from what has been now 
advanced. 
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rirst, — It may be inferred from the preceding 
relation, that our allotted trials and troubles are not 
intended to detain us from the ordinances of the 
Lord's house. We all, like sheep, have gone astray 
from the great Shepherd and Bishop of souls, who 
would fain restore us to his fold, and number us 
again with the thousands of his flock. Every diffi* 
culty we encounter, every disappointment we ex- 
perience, and every pain we feel, are but so many 
messengers commissioned to pursue and lead us 
back to the green pastures we have forsaken. When 
afflictions do their proper work, they put an end to 
our wanderings, and reinstate us in the house of 
our Father : but when they drive us farther from 
his doors, they then defeat the divine intention, and 
render our circumstances most truly deplorable. 
Had the distresses of Hannah detained her from the 
public service at Shiloh ; had she shut herself up at 
home, either through anguish of spirit, or sourness 
of temper, or from a perverse opinion of her total 
unfitness to appear in the sanctuary, — of how in- 
estimable a blessing would she have been deprived ! 

Our condescending Lord hath expressly engaged 
to show himself every where present in the assem- 
blies of his saints ; not only in order to receive the 
homage of his people, but for the special purpose of 
giving free audience to the sons and daughters of 
affliction and sorrow. In a single assembly of this 
description, who can tell how vast a variety of diffi- 
cult cases are presented to the great Head of the 
church ? or who can declare the gracious notice with 
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which he honours them ? These transactions pass 
in so secret a manner, that no man knows how his 
nearest fellow-worshipper's thoughts are employed, 
what supplications he is breathing out, or what con- 
solations he is drinking in. We see one another's 
faces, but can penetrate no farther. 

Every man, however, on such occasions, brings 
with him a painful sense of some sinful infirmity, 
some secret discouragement, some pressing want, 
or some severe distress. And every one has full 
permission to present his particular circumstances, 
and to spread them out at large, before the eye of 
his compassionate Lord. This is one of those gra- 
cious designs for which the sabbath was instituted ; 
and, doubtless, on these sacred days many thousand 
distressing cases are brought before the Judge of all 
the earth, dictated by many an aching heart, and 
presented by many a trembling hand. Hannah 
found present relief by waiting upon God. She 
went up to Shiloh beneath the pressure of extraor- 
dinary discouragements ; but there her perplexing 
state obtained all the compassionate regard that 
almighty love could show it. She visited the house 
of God overwhelmed with the deepest dejection of 
spirit ; but she retired from it with an air of holy 
rejoicing, and arrayed in the garments of salvation 
and praise. Remember, then, my brethren, when 
your comforts run low, and your troubles abound ; 
remember at such times, in an especial manner to 
carry all your complaints into the presence chamber 
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of Him, who is almighty to save — and may you 
never fail to find sweet welcome there ! 

Secondly, — We may infer from the experience 
of this amiable mourner, that nothing less than the 
favour of God can truly satisfy the soul. Though 
all the world should agree to approve and befriend 
us ; yet, without the cheering smile of our heavenly 
Father, all would be found insufficient to secure our 
felicity. In such circumstances, we might still be 
left to enquire, *<Who will show us any good?" But 
if He once lift up the light of his countenance upon 
us, our whole state undergoes a complete alteration. 
The evils which threatened us are suddenly with- 
drawn and disappear, while the Sun of Righteousness 
arises and shines gloriously upon us with healing in 
his wings. 

Such was the blessed experience of Hannah. 
She made her journey to Shiloh as a woman of a 
sorrowful spirit. There she sought the Lord with 
many tears, and under peculiar anguish of soul : but 
it is observed, and with a more than ordinary degree 
of emphasis, that, on quitting the place where prayer 
was wont to be made, '* her countenance was no more 
sad^ And what was it that produced so sudden 
and so desirable a change ? It was assuredly nothing 
less, my brethren, than a sensible communication 
of that peace of God which passeth all understand- 
ing. She went up to hear what the Lord God 
would say concerning her : and there, beneath the 
shadow of Jehovah's wings, she found a sacred re- 
fuge from all her troubles. He bade her go in 
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peace ; giving her, at the same time, a secret as- 
surance, that the angel of his presence should go 
with her, and give her rest. This was amply suf- 
ficient, not only to dismiss all her painful apprehen- 
sions, but to satisfy all her largest desires. So she 
went away, leaving all her cares behind her, and 
eaarrymg with her a humble confidence, that the 
Lord God of Israel would be her guide, her guard- 
ian, and her portion, through all the remaining 
stages of her course. 

Lo, thus shall the man be blessed, who feareth 
the Lord I The Lord out of heaven shall so bless 
thee, whosoever thou art, that thou shalt shortly 
discover nothing, on the right hand or the left, be- 
fore or behind, but causes of satisfaction and joy— - 
till that promised day of consummation arrive, which 
shall place thee beyond the reach of every annoy- 
ance, and number thee with the general assembly 
and church of the firstborn, which are written in 
heaven. 
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WILLIAM JONES, A.M. F.R.S. 



LATE MINISTER OF NAYLAND. 



Thk Church of England rejoices to number J<mn of Nm/land 
among the brightest of her ornaments, and among the most 
able and uncompromising of her champions. Few names 
are likely to be more endeared to posterity, in the particular 
walk in which it is destined to descend. The two ensuing 
Discourses are taken from a Tolume, entitled ** Sermons on 
various Sui^jects and Occasions, now first puMdied from the 
original MSS." Rivington. 18S0. 8vo. 2 vols. Of these 
interesting volumes, the Rev. Mr. Walker (Fellow of Queen's 
College, Cambridge, and Chaplain to St. George's Hospital,) is 
the editor— being the maternal grandson of the author. The 
editor's preface is well calculated to secure the attention of the 
reader to an immediate, and (as it can hardly &il to prove) 
edifying perusal of the subject-matter to which it is the prefix. 
Mr. Walker thus concludes his observations : — " I have un- 
dertaken the superintendence of this publication at the earnest 
request of an affectionate parent, to whose care in preserving 
them from the fate which, I fear, has befallen many of her 
fadier's manuscripts, it is that the public must consider them- 
selves indebted for their appearance. I have had the greater 
pleasure in complying with Hub her request, inasmuch as I 
am convinced^ after mature deliberation, that the reputation 
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of this excellent man will not in any respect be diminished 
by making this addition to his works already before the public 

*< God grant that the reception of these Discourses may be 
answerable to our united wishes ; — that these hitherto unknown 
productions of this oninent servant of Christ may, now they 
are brought to light, flourish with rich luxuriance, like seeds 
that have been long deep buried in the earth, and bring forth 
fruit an hundred fold, to the glory of God and the good of that 
Church, in the service of which he, through a long life, sc 
sealously and successfully laboured. ** 
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SUFFERINGS NECESSARY TO 
PERFECTION. 



Heb. ii. 10. 

For it became htm, for whom are all thtngSt and by whom are aU 
things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to m^e the Captain 
^ their Salvation perfect through svfferitigs. 

As sin brought suiFering into the world, suffering 
must put an end to sin. So just is this law, that it 
became the Author of all righteousness to act ac- 
cording to it. A work it was which magnifies the 
Divine wisdom in a manner more than we can 
express, that the disease should be converted into 
the remedy ; that, by the fatal consequence of sin, 
sin itself should be destroyed. How wonderful is 
this I but with God all things are possible ; his 
purposes are brought to pass by means the most 
unlikely in the world. Clay, that would blind the 
eyes of one man, shall make another man see ; 
suffering shall put an end to suffering ; and by death 
itself shall death be overcome. These are the 
ways which became the Almighty, and do honour to 
his power and wisdom. 

This rule was first fulfilled in Christ, and it must 
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be fulfilled in all that are saved by him. It has 
been fulfilled from the beginning of the world, and 
will be to the end of it. Every saint did, and every 
saint will, suffer; there is no other way of salvation. 
He that enters into the kingdom of God, must 
pass to it through much tribulation; many and 
various are the evils he must endure. They that ob- 
ject to this, and think they can find some other way, 
must find some other saviour : for our Saviour is 
here called a Captain ; the captain is a leader ; 
where he goes before, the soldier must follow ; 
there is no other way to victory. But our Leader 
was made perfect tkrough sufferings ; and if we are 
made perfect, it must be after his example; we 
must suffer as he did. I say as he did; for it is 
not meant that we should suffer in a general way, 
as if any sufferings would be sufficient; no, we 
must suffer in the same cause, and upon the same 
principle, and in a like manner. This we cannot 
rightly imderstand without taking a review of his 
sufferings ; how many, and of what sort they were, 
together with the end and design of them. The 
great end was undoubtedly this, that he might be 
a sacrifice for us ; but in order to this end, it was 
necessary that he should be a fit and proper sacri- 
fice, made perfect by a conformity in all things to 
the will of God. The will of God is not so truly 
fulfilled by what we do, as by what we suffer. Here 
is the trial that leads to perfection. We praise 
one another for this or that great action ; but the 
wiU of God is fulfilled when our will is resigned 
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to his ; and this, in every case where our own will 
and our own thoughts are contradicted; as when 
Abraham was called upon to give up the object of 
his hope, his only son, his beloved son, in whom 
tlie promises of God had been made to him. But 
he endured the trial ; he believed, and suffered, 
and submitted, without answering a single word, 
that we read of. Thus was he perfected, and it 
was imputed to him for righteousness. In the 
same manner did Christ submit, and was thereby 
perfected : he was made fit for such a sacrifice as 
God would accept for the sins of the world. It 
does not appear that even the death of the cross, 
considered in itself, would have been sufficient of 
itself, without this preparatory perfection, this ab- 
solute conformity to the will of God in his life. 
The lamb, before it bleeds, is meek, resigned, and 
fit for suffering ; the sheep, before it is led to the 
slaughter, is dumb before its shearers, and of a 
patient unresisting temper. Consider this atten- 
tively, and it will make the subject much more 
instructive and profitable to you. Christ's death 
is of infinite value, and the ransom he paid all- 
sufficient ; but before his death, he was fit to die 
as a sacrifice ; he had subdued every motion of our 
nature that contradicts the will of God : this was 
evident in that last struggle, when he resigned 
himself in those ever-memorable and exemplary 
words, " Not my will, but thine be done l"* Alas! 
wc think we can do the will of God by acting for 

• Luke, xxii. 42. 
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him, and for this purpose we lay down fine rules of 
morality ; but the will of God is never done by us 
till we have suffered, and resigned ourselves to his 
disposal We think it may be done hy us ; but it 
must be done in us : this is the perfection of a 
Christian, for it was the perfection of Christ ; he 
was made perfect through sufferings. Our con- 
sciences are too apt to persuade us that we may be 
saved for what we have done; yea, some are so 
mistaken as to think they may be saved for what 
they have not done; that is, if they can acquit 
themselves of notorious sins, such as other men 
are punished for by the laws of the land : forget- 
ting how they are to be recommended to the ac- 
ceptance of God by suffering ; and this, not by 
every kind of suffering, but by Christian suffering 
according to the will of God. Many are the tor- 
ments and sufferings of the wicked; all brought 
to pass by their own evil passions, working disap- 
pointments, and vexations, and diseases, which 
perhaps at last have not the least effect in reforming 
and subduing their minds to a Christian temper. 
These are not the sufferings alluded to in the text ; 
they make nobody perfect^ but too frequently carry 
men farther off from perfection, and drive them 
into discontent and blasphemy, as the torments of 
devils do. 

The true state of the matter is this : there is a 
natural opposition between the will of God and the 
will of man *; and therefore every man is called to 

* Rom. T. etaeq* ; also. I Cor. li. 14, &c. 
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suffer till these are reconciled— till he can resign 
himself to the will of God, as wise and good, and 
<M>nform himself to the example of Christ. He is 
not to suffer as criminals and male&ctors do, be- 
cause they cannot help it, but according to the dia- 
racter of a Christian ; and all he can do in the world, 
without this conformity of his will, is not of suf* 
ficiency to render him acceptable to God. This is 
one of those hard sayings which the world cannot 
receive; but nothing can be more true from the 
express words of Scripture, and all the examples of 
perfection there set before us. It is very apt to 
give offence, and though perfectly reasonable when 
well examined, it is hard to be understood : but we 
must not be offended with it ; we ought rather to 
rejoice at it : for as salvation is the end of this sort 
of suffering, it is of the grace and goodness of God 
that we are permitted to suffer ; it is a pledge and 
earnest of our adoption as the true sons of God, 
and heirs of his promises. 

When the blessed Paul was taken into the Chris- 
tian profession, we heard it said of him, << I will show 
him how great things he must suffer for my name's 
sake ;"* as if it were a grant and a/^nvt^e to a man 
to suffer, provided it is in the way of a Christian, 
and for the sake of God. When Peter and the 
other apostles had been brought before the council 
of the Jews, instead of being discouraged by the 
treatment they had received, they rejoiced that they 
were counted worthy to suffer shame for the name 

* Acts, ix. 16. 
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of Jesus.* It was the distinction they desired, and 
they were thankful for the honour done to them. 
So ought every other Christian to be, under the like 
circumstances : << If any man suffer," saith St. Peter, 
<< as a Christian, let him not to be ashamed ; but let 
him glorify God on this behalf.'*f All the saints 
of old were under the same law of suffering, which 
happened to them from the same cause, for the 
same end, and with the same hope. Moses suffered 
affliction with the people of God; he therefore suf- 
fered in the cause of God, because he dared to 
stand up for the worship of the God of the Hebrews 
against the power of Pharaoh ; and as this is the very 
same cause, the cause of God against the world, 
which rendered the sufferings of Christians accept- 
able, the affliction which Moses suffered is called 
the <' reproach of Christ "% the very same in nature 
and value, as if he had been ill treated in the com- 
pany of the apostles by the Jewish Sanhedrim, or 
persecuted by the power of Pontius Pilate. He is 
an example which comes well under the text now 
before us. When the people were saved from Pha- 
raoh and the Egyptians, Moses was their leader; 
he may therefore well be called a Captain ofmha- 
twny for such he eminently was, a true figure of Him 
who leadeth us from the bondage of this world ; and 
his sufferings from his birth to his death were so 
like to those of Christ, that we may say of him, as 
far as it can be said of any mere man, that he was 
made perfect through sufferings. All the sufferings 

* Acts, V. 41. t 1 Peter, it. 16. \ Heb. xi. 96. 
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isj but what he has got If they could have proved 
that what he has got, he can keep and carry away 
with him, they would have done something; but 
that was not within the compass of their reasoning. 
When the wicked set themselves against the godly, 
we cannot but observe, how ingenious they are in 
their malice and hatred against him. Ibey will 
put an evil construction upon the best of his actions. 
When Christ visited Zaccheus the publican, to 
carry salvation to a son of Abraham, they said he 
was gone to be a guest with a man that is a sinner ; 
as if he had degraded himself in preferring a peni- 
tent publican to a proud Pharisee. But it was be- 
yond this, when they imputed the greatest of his 
worics to a diabolical principle. They said he cast 
out devils by " Beelzebub, the prince of the devils." * 
Let no man, after this, be surprised at the worst 
that is said of him by the enemies of truth ; and 
say it they will : for " if they have called the master 
of the house Beelzebub, how much more them of his 
household ?" + 

It is a grievous wound to an innocent mind to 
be falsely accused; but how frequently did this 
happen to our blessed Saviour : there was scarcely 
any crime which his enemies did not lay to his 
charge. They accused him with a design to de- 
stroy the temple, and build it up in three days. 
With the Jews what could be worse than to destroy 
their temple ? But what a malicious falsehood was 
this I By the temple he meant the temple of his 

* Matt xii. 24. f Ibid. x. 25. 
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body, and bid them destroy it, that in three days 
he might raise it up ; which came to pass : they 
did destroy his body, as he knew they would ; and 
he did raise it up on the third day. What he said 
they would do against his body, they accused him 
of intending to do against their temple : a mistake 
partly owing to malice, and partly to ignorance ; 
for of the spirit of his expressions they had no un- 
derstanding. How exactly was that verified which 
the Psalmist foretold — " They daily mistake my 
words ; all that they imagine is to do me evil." * 
How dangerous and uncomfortable is the situation 
of a good man, when there are spies ever at hand 
to take advantage of his words, that they may over- 
throw him I For this end did the Scribes and 
Pharisees urge our Saviour to speak of many 
things ; pressing him with questions, that they 
might have some handle for accusing him for his 
answers : but his knowledge of their hearts enabled 
him to escape the artifices of their words. But 
when the wicked cannot accomplish their designs 
by words, they proceed at last to violence and 
persecution. They hired one of his disciples to 
betray him, and turn evidence against him ; which 
the man not being able to do, he declared his inno- 
cence, and then put an end to his own life. But 
the accusation of treason against Caesar prevailed : 
the blessed Jesus heard Barabbas, a rebel and 
murderer, preferred to himself — the Saviour was 
condemned — the murderer was saved! Such is 

* Psalm Ivi. 5. 
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the judgment of this world I for the wicked Jews 
were but a pattern of other wicked men, whose 
ways are to this day such as theirs were. 

The followers of Christ are subject to the like in-> 
dignities, from those men who would crucify Christ 
himself if he was now upon earth ; and to lessen 
the fear we may be under of suffering from the 
world as he did, we are bid to crucify ourselves by 
mortification and self-denial. But what troubles 
soever we may take upon ourselves, the most ac* 
ceptable of all others to God are those which God 
himself layeth upon us, if they are received with 
faith and endured with patience; for these are 
the greatest of trials, and the most contrary to 
our nature. These are properly the crosses of 
life; not chosen by ourselves, but laid upon us, 
as the cross was laid upon Christ our Saviour, 
He exhorts those that follow him to take what is 
imposed.* How often do men complain of the 
afflictions they meet with, as the very things they 
are least able to bear. They are intended so to 
be ; and then if we can but learn from them the 
lesson intended, all is right; our wills are then 
conformed to the will of God, and we are Christians 
indeed. This may be hard, — nay, it may be im- 
possible ; but here we are to say with the apostle, 
who knew himself and knew us, .** I can do all 
things through Christ that strengtheneth mef;** 
with him to help us we may do every thing, when 
without him we can do nothing. Think only of 

• Matt xvi. 24. t ^^"^^ i^* 13. 
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one trial which the first Christians were called to, 
and which every Christian, more or less, must meet 
with as they did, and as the Captain of their salva- 
tion did before them; this is, to find sufferings, 
when in our way of judging we are entitled to re- 
wards ; and yet how many have there been, and 
now are, who suffer most for the best actions of 
their lives, as Christ himself was put to death for 
being the Saviour of the world I How strange, how 
incredible, does this seem to be I but it was a 
fact : and thence it may be expected that some- 
thing of the same kind will happen to us, as the 
apostle St. Peter gives us notice. *^ This," says he, 
<* is thankworthy, if a man, for conscience toward 
God, endure grief, suffering wrongfully : for what 
glory is it, if when ye be buffeted for your faults, ye 
shall take it patiently ? but if when ye do well and 
suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable 
with God. For even hereunto were ye called ; be- 
cause Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an ex- 
ample that ye should follow his steps ; who did no 
sin, neither was guile found in his mouth." * If we 
can receive this doctrine, and practise it, then we 
understand what the will of the Lord is, and know 
that which the world will never know. 

What will the man of the world say to this, — 
whose pleasure is in boasting ; whose pride it is to 
be commended ; whose happiness depends upon the 
good opinion of others ? Therefore the Gospel is 
no religion for him : Christ is a Saviour who will 

• 1 Pet. u. 19—22. 
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suit him no more than he suited Judas — a wretch 
who rather chose to be hanged than follow him in 
this way of self-denial and suffering. Well might 
our Saviour say, <* Blessed is he that is not offended 
in me :*** for see what an offence is here, and how 
it drives the world away from him : but it is sweet 
to the Christian ; he sees the wisdom of it, and ad- 
mires it, in the spirit of those blessed martyrs of 
old, who could embrace the cross on which they 
were going to suffer. They could see how the same 
Grod who brought light out of darkness, can bring 
honour out of disgrace, and glory out of shame ; 
and the love of Christ, to whom they owe every 
thing, will enable them, with him, to bear any 
thing. 

These things being considered, we are now to ask 
a question, as the apostles did of Christ. They per- 
ceived that they had, with him, given up this world, 
and they asked what they were to obtain. << Behold 
we have forsaken all and followed thee, what shall 
we have therefore ?*'t He answers, <<When the 
Son of man shall sit in the throne of his glory, ye 
also shall sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel." j: What a change is here I this 
explains the sense of all that went before : he that 
was led to the bar as a male&ctor, shall sit upon a 
throne : he that was judged by Pilate, shall judge 
him, and all the world. When we consider sufferings, 
and go no farther, they seem hard ; but now they 
are all right : ** for the sufferings of this preseitt 

• Luke, vii. 83. f Matt. zii. 27. t Ibid. 28. 
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time," whatever they may be, " are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory that shall be revealed in 
us."* If you recollect the words of the text, you 
find in them the two characters of our Lord : the 
Man of Sorrow, made perfect through sufferings ; 
and the Captain of Salvation, who leads us out of 
this house of bondage into the land of promise. 
While in this Egypt, we are under affliction and 
oppression ; yea, even after we have passed the Red 
Sea of baptism, we are carried into the wilderness, 
and led about through various trials and adventures ; 
but, at last, the church is sure to come to Canaan, 
the object of its hope, and the reward of its suf- 
ferings. As the old Canaan was divided into twelve 
districts, under the twelve rulers of the tribes; 
even so doth our Saviour give us reason to expect, 
from the promise made to his disciples, that the 
new Canaan will be divided in like manner, and be 
judged by the twelve apostles. Whatever it signified, 
all shall partake of its enjo3naients that now suffer 
with Christ under the encouragement of his 
promise. When that comes to pass, we shall never 
wish that we had suffered less: we shall only 
wonder when we discover the things which God has 
prepared, in return for the short trials, which his 
servants suffer for his sake in this present world. 
This is what we shall think then : but, in the mean 
time, we are to think now, as reasonable men must 
think and conclude, that if Christ be a Captaiuy his 
followers are soldiers ; and if soldiers, then must 

* Rom. viii. 18. 
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tliey, in some sense or other, Jight in the way to 
victory : such is the calling of a soldier. Therefore 
did the apostle wisely speak of himself in the same 
character. When the time of his departure was at 
hand, and he had found his way through all those 
sii£Ferings which God had promised to him when he 
was first called, then he foresees nothing but the 
reward before him, and begins to triumph like a 
conqueror. << I have fought the good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith ; hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall 
give me at that day ; and not to me only, but to all 
those that love his appearing."* The same thing 
was promised long before, in the mystical language 
of the prophet Isaiah. << The ransomed of the Lord 
shall return and come to Zion with songs, and ever- 
lasting joy upon their heads (that is, with a crown 
on that shall never fade) ; they shall obtain joy and 
gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall fiee away.^'f 
In the Revelation of St. John (chap. vii. 9.) we see 
these very persons assembled in heaven, with white 
robes, and palms in their hands (under the appear- 
ance of conquerors) ; and it is said of them, " These 
are they which came out of great tribulation, and 
have washed their robes, and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb. Therefore are they before 
the throne of God, and serve him day and night in 
his temple, and he that sitteth on the throne shall 

• 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8. t Isaiah, xxxv. 10. 

R 3 
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dwell among them ; and God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes."* 

Here we have the whole subject before us in few 
words : he that sitteth upon the throne is the same 
with the Lamb that suffered : he that suffers with 
the Lamb, will be saved by him that sitteth upon 
the throne : and he that is saved will no more 
lament his sufferings ; for suffering is temporal, and 
glory is eternal. 

• Rer. Tii. 14, 15. 17. 
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DECENCY AND ORDER IN DIVINE 

WORSHIP. 



1 CoR« xiv. 40. 

Lei all t/angs be done decently and in order* 

On occasion of some irregular practices which had 
crept into the church of Corinth, and were intro- 
duced chiefly by those who were vain of their gifts, 
and displayed them in such a manner as to breed 
fX)nftision in the congr^ation ; the apostle reasons 
with them upon the subject, and lays down proper 
rules, by which they might reform themselves, and 
correct their irregularities. The rule in the text 
is more for our present purpose than any of the 
others, because it is general ; teaching us, that all 
ihingi which relate to the service of God, must be 
conducted in a manner worthy of the end they have 
in view, which is, the worship of God in the Christian 
church. God is a being of infinite majesty, and as 
such is never to be approached but with decency ; 
and as he is the Author of all the order there is in 
the world, nature itself will teach us, that he is to 
be served in an orderly manner. 

R 4 
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Order and decency may seem to be terms of no very 
great importance : but little words may be of great 
account when they are applied to the highest things; 
and if the want of order and decency is capable of 
defiling our whole religion, and rendering us odious 
to God, it behoves us seriously to think of it, and 
carefully to avoid it. 

If divine worship is itself of the highest import- 
ance, every thing that relates to it is worth our 
consideration : and I think the importance of our 
worship will appear, if we consider — 

First, That God is the object of worship. 

Secondly, That we have no other way of afiront-* 
ing him, but that of neglecting his wordiip. 

Thirdly, That we ourselves can expect to be 
blessed, only so far as our worship is acceptable. 

I. That we may think reverently of the worship 
of God, let us first think of God himself, who and 
what he is. The Scriptures describe him to us, as 
the Creator of angels and men ; the Maker of the 
world, visible and invisible ; the Lord of Hosts, who 
hath placed all the hosts of heaven in bright array, 
and calleth the stars by their names. If we look 
beyond the heaven in which the stars are placed, 
the eye of faith beholds him seated in light inac- 
cessible, and surrounded with myriads of angels 
excelling in strength and wisdom. If we attend to 
the e£Pects of his power here below, we must ac- 
knowledge him the contriver and artificer of all 
those wonderful works, which delight the eye, and 
surpass the powers of our understandings, and min- 
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ister to the life and comfort of his creatures. His 
dwelling-place is glory ; his power is omnipotence ; 
his will is perfect righteousness ; his word is truth ; 
his work salvation. The prophet Isaiah * represents 
him to us, as measuring the waters in the hollow of 
his hand, and weighing the mountains and hills in a 
balance : so great in might, that all the hosts of the 
earth, all the armies of universal monarchy, are of 
no more importance than the dust of the ground, or 
even vanity itself. The royal Psalmist speaks of 
him as the Lord mighty in battle — who if he do 
but touch the hills, they shall smoke, and before 
whose presence the earth itself shall melt away. We 
are all alarmed with the noise of thunder, and terri- 
fied with the fire of lightning ; yet the former is but 
little when compared with his real voice ; the latter 
is but a dull and faint image of his wrath and ven* 
geance. In him we live, and move, and have our 
being : his word made us out of dust ; and the same 
word could, in the twinkling of an eye, turn us all 
into ashes. All we have in this world is his free 
gift to us, and all we expect must be received from 
his bounty ; even the forgiveness of our sins, and the 
salvation of our souls. His loving-kindness is better 
than life ; his displeasure worse than death. 

The great Being is the object of worship to us 
Christians ; and surely he is worthy of our attention. 
It is an honour to us that we are invited to lift up 
our eyes toward the place of his dwelling, and per- 
mitted to speak to him in prayer and supplication: 

* Isaiah, xl. 12, &c. 
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so great an honour, that all the distinctions of wealth 
and honour which can be heaped upon the greatest 
tiivourites of this world, are but empty vapours and 
shadows when they are compared with it. 

II. The importance of religious worship is further 
evident, in that we have no other way of affronting 
God, than by neglecting his service and making 
light of his institutions. God himself is not an ob- 
ject of our bodily senses ; we can neither see him 
nor speak to him in person. But his religion is im- 
mediately before us; his diurches and his altars 
are present to us ; and if we despise them, we do 
all that is in our power to show that God himself is 
despised by us ; that if we had the like opportunity, 
we should show the same disrespect to himself as 
we do to that which belongs to him ; provided the 
terrors they must necessarily be under who see God, 
would leave them at liberty to foUow the natural 
disposition of their minds. The Bible teaches us, 
and reason must needs assent to it, that God will 
take to himself every act of contempt against the 
church and its administratimi. When the people 
rebelled against Moses and Aaron, they stated the 
matter rightly, when they told the offenders, '^ Your 
rebellion is not against us, but against the Lord."* 
When the priests were accused by the prophet 
Malachi of ^ despising the name of the Lord,'* 
the charge is proved against them from the careless- 
ness and indifference with which they made the holy 
offerings — << Ye offer polluted bread upon mine altar 

* Gen. xvi. 
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—ye offer the blind for sacrifice — ye offer the lame 
and the sick : is it not evil? Offer it now unto thy 
governor, will he be pleased with thee, or accept 
thy person, saith the Lord of Hosts ? " * Tribute 
18 due from subjects to their prince : if it is paid in 
base metal, the act is not only deficient, but trea- 
sonidble, and would be punished accordingly. Wor* 
ship is the tribute due from man to God ; it is the 
honour due to his name : but if it is an unholy 
worship, it is worse than the silence and ignorance 
ef a savage, and will be required of us as an act 
of treason and hnpiety. 

in. We are next to consider, that no blessing 
can be expected upon ourselves, but only so far as 
our service is acceptable. The subject who pays 
the tribute that is required of him, is rewarded with 
protection under an execution of the laws : and 
certainly God is not so unmindful of his subjects, as 
to leave them without the protection of his Pro^ 
vidence. So far firom it, that we have his promise 
o£ a blessing upon us, both in this world and the 
next, if we are not wanting in the duties of public 
prayer, and attendance upon those holy offices, by 
which his name is honoured in the world. Our 
minds, bodies, and estates are under his inspection ; 
and none of them can be prospered without his 
benedictUHi, any more than the fruits of the earth 
can be brought to perfection without the favourable 
influences of the heavens. One blast of his dis- 
pleasure wiU be sufficient to cut off all our hopes 

• Mai. i. 6. 8. 
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of plenty and prosperity, to confound our best un- 
dertakings, and embitter the possession of every 
worldly advantage : and his displeasure will never 
fail to be raised against those who dishonour his 
name and his worship. '< If ye will not hear, if ye 
will not lay it to heart, to give glory to my name, 
saith the Lord of hosts, I will even send a curse 
upon you, and I will curse your blessings : yea, I 
have cursed them already, because ye do not lay it 
to heart"* 

But now, give me leave to obviate an objection 
which people are apt to throw in our way, to excite 
a prejudice against all exhortations of this kind 
from the pulpit When the clergy, say some, re- 
commend reverence toward the church and the 
offices of religion, they only mean to insinuate a 
regard and reverence toward themselves. But this 
suggestion is false and injurious, and when it is 
examined will confute itself. Common experience, 
indeed, is sufficient to teach the clergy, that they 
who have but little regard to religion, will have but 
little regard to them ; and that they who hate re- 
ligion, will hate them too for the sake of it : but 
these considerations are foreign to the subject ; and 
he that proceeds upon such grounds, will go but 
very little way in persuading his hearers to true 
devotion. If his preaching is to produce any effect, 
it must appear first to have convinced himself; and 
worldly considerations will not go deep enough for 
this purpose. In all the offices of devotion, the 

♦ Mai. ii. 2. 
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minister is the leader of the people ; and, as such, 
can lay no burden upon them, but what is first 
doubled upon himsel£ When the captain exhorts 
his soldiers to act like men, and stand their ground 
for the good of their country ; does this look as if 
he had interested views upon them ? Certainly not ; 
because it is his office to lead them on, and they 
can be exposed to no dangers nor hardships in 
which he himself is not a partaken If he is a 
coward, he sets before them the great strength of 
the enemy, the smallness of their wages, the in- 
equality of their numbers, the little prospect of suc- 
<:ess ; and so when they turn their backs, as they 
may well be expected to do with such encourage- 
ment, he saves himself by the treachery of his 
counsel ; or at least he endeavours to save himself: 
but it happens not seldom, that men lose their lives 
by their fearfulness, which they might have secured 
by their valour. 

For my own part, I give you my advice freely, 
without any fear of being suspected : neither do I 
think there is one person in this congregation, who 
thinks I have planted myself here with the spirit of 
a Scribe or a Pharisee, intending to l|iy burdens 
upon you which I refuse to touch with one of my 
own fingers. I am sensible how much I am bound 
to take care of my own conduct in this matter : in- 
stead of laying burdens upon the people, our office 
requires us to lead them forward to higher degrees 
of devotion, not only by our words, but, first and 
chiefly, by our example. It cannot be said, there- 
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fore» with truth or justice, that I speak as a self- 
interested person. It is true, I maj be a gainer in 
another world by endeaTourin^ to promote the 
honour of God : but he that is acquainted with the 
humours of mankind, will not expect to be much 
the better for it in this* 

These matters then being settled, we are to 
examine in what respects order and decency are re- 
quired in a congregation of Christians such as I am 
now speaking to* And here I think you will of 
yourselves recollect in the first place, that a com- 
posed and serious mind must be preserved by every 
attendant on divine worship. When we are come 
into the church, it must be remembered, that we 
are separated from the world and its affiurs ; that 
we are more immediately under the eye of God ; 
more accountable for all our thoughts, words, and 
gestures, than at any other time. The want of 
gravity is a sign of great ignorance and ill breeding, 
in the company of men our superiors : how much 
more, then, is gravity required in the presence of our 
Maker ? Every object that is before us at such a 
time, if rightly attended to, will inspire us with 
seriousness. The first and greatest of invisUde ob- 
iects is Grod, the Maker of heaven and earth, and 
Judge of quick and dead. Next in order are the 
holy angels, whom the Scripture supposes to be 
near at hand, attending upon, and joining in, the 
devotions of the church. The Bible, of which so 
many portions are repeated in tiie time of divine 
service, is a serious book ; the forgiveness of sin is 
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a Berious gift ; and prayer, which obtains it, is a 
serious w(Mrk ; so tliat, upon the whde, the man who 
is otherwise than seriously disposed when in this 
place, can have no sense of his situation : his re- 
ligion is scarcely so much as 9^ form; and unless it 
is much more, he will never rei^ any advantage 
from it* 

There are many good reasons why they who come 
to church should always be there early enough. In 
the first part of the service, the church requires us 
to confess our sins : he who is not present at the 
confession, has no right to believe that he receives 
any benefit from the abscdution which follows it; 
and he who hears neither, is but meanly qualified 
for the blessing with which the service is concluded. 
They who come in at an unseasonable time, do more 
harm to others than their presence is like to do good 
to themselves: they either 'drown the voice of the 
minister with their noise, or take off the attention 
of the people firom their prayers ; for when at prayer 
(alas for us I) we are more easily interrupted than 
upon any other occasion; our eyes are diverted 
from the business they are upon, to dwell upon any 
trifling object, whidi at another time might have 
passed frequently before us without being regarded. 

We despise the Turksy as a people ignorant, sen<- 
soal, and malicious ; and it is no wonder if infidels 
should have all these and many other bad qualities : 
yet b there one thing in which they far exceed the 
CkiigliaMS^ and, it is to be feared, will rise up in 
judgment against them : I speak of their great atten* 
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tion and reverence toward their public service. 
They are called to prayers by the voice of a man 
crying from the tops of their steeples (for they have 
no bells) ; at whose voice they wash themselves, and 
having put off their shoes at the door of their mosque, 
are ready to enter with silence and gravity before 
their minister begins his prayer. You will never 
find one of them coughing, or yawning, or shifting 
his place, or speaking a word to his neighbour. 
They attend to nothing but the service, expressing 
all the turns of it exactly in their looks and gestures ; 
and when the service is over, they put on their shoes 
again in silence, and depart without entering into 
any impertinent conversation. So strict is a Turk 
upon this occasion, and so scrupulous, that if he were 
but so much as to scratch his head, or look behind 
him, he would think his whole devotion thereby 
rendered ineffectual for that time. 

Now, shall I tell you how Christians behave them- 
selves ? They enter a church with the same careless 
air as they enter a stable * ; the prayers may be begun 
or not begun, just as it happens ; and if the congre- 
gation are engaged in repeating their devotions, Uiey 
take no thought about entering so as not to disturb 
them. Some will be whispering, others laughing, 
others looking about them; some with no Prayer 
Books, and others not looking upon them; some 
yawning, and forgetting where they are; others 

[* It must be remembered that this sermon is addressed to a 
^mniry congregation ; but there are passages in the above not 
altogether irrdevmnt to a congregation in the metropolis— *£d,] 
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spitting in a filthy manner, not only in the body of 
the church, but even about the altar ; and then at 
last bustling out of the church in confusion, with 
noisy feet and unconcerned faces, as if they had 
come hither only to be mortified, and were now 
very glad to be released ; as the horses are, when 
the bridle is slipped away from their heads. In- 
stead of admonishing such upon Christian principles 
to be more decent and serious, I would rather be- 
seech them to remember the Turks, and to ask their 
consciences what a Turk would think of their be- 
haviour in the house of God ? Is it improbable, that 
upon his return to his own people, he would tell 
them that he is more than ever convinced, by the 
behaviour of the Christians, of the &lsehood of 
their religion : that they meet together one day only 
in a week, to defile their churches, to mode God 
Almighty, and to fill up the measure of their ini- 
quities ? Do not misunderstand me, as if I were 
singling out my own congregation for an example of 
ill behaviour, when I have reason to think them 
better in this respect than I found them : but it is 
the nature of us Christians, all of us, to be more 
indevout and indecent than the Mahometans ; it is 
the general fashion of the country, and you may 
easily guess who hath established it. 

In the course of our liturgy, it is well known 
that the offices are in a great measure divided be- 
tween the minister and the people, in the way of 
alternate repetition, or by their uniting in the re- 
petition of the same words. If the minister were 

VOL. II. s 
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to fail in his part^ it would be so remarkable that 
€very person would observe it, and the service 
would be at a stand ; but the people being many, 
the inattention of particulars is not so easily per- 
ceived, and therefore it is too common for many 
to &il in making their proper responses. This is a 
bad custom, and should by all means be corrected 
by those .who are capable either of reading or of un- 
derstanding the service ; << for with the heart man 
believeth onto righteousness, and with the tongue 
confession is made unto salvation*:" the employ- 
ment of Christians in the church, is to speak when- 
ever they have occasion, for the declaration of their 
own faith, and the promoting of God's glory; and it 
is to be feared that they who do not speak when the 
office requires them, will be liable to that denun- 
ciation, <* Whosoever shall be ashamed of me and of 
my words, of him also shall the Son of man be 
ashamed when he cometh in the glory of his Father 
with the holy angels."f This is not meant of those 
who actually deny Christ, and renounce his re- 
ligion ; but of those rather who are either too proud 
or too indolent to be concerned about the worship 
of his name or the honour of his church. The public 
worship being wisely ordered for the benefit of the 
whole people, all ought to partake in it, and to 
speak as if they valued their profession, and were 
filled with the love of that God who is the object of 
their adoration. 

Among the common people there is generally a 

♦ Rom. X. 10. t Mark, viii. 38. 
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prepossession in favour of preaching rather than 
praying ; and it has a very ill effect, in making them 
both careless about coming to the prayers, and too 
indifferent to join in them when they are presenr 
But what is the end of preaching? Is it not to teach 
people their duty, and help them to understand the 
word of God? What is the end of praying? Is it 
not to obtain grace, that they may be able to prac- 
tise what they have been taught ? And what will 
either of these avail without the other ? God hath 
joined them together, and no man who understands 
his Christian profession will wish to put them asunder 
It will consist neither with decency nor with order, 
nor indeed with common reason, to be greedy of 
hearing, and slothful in praying: it is contrary to 
the natiu'e of the Christian religion ; for we preach 
for others, we pray for ourselves : the best preacher 
must be saved at last by his own prayers; and it 
would be unreasonable to think that his hearers will 
be entitled to a higher privilege. Even Christ him- 
self, who had preached the Gospel to all orders of 
men, completed his mission with praying to the 
Father for his own deliverance in the hour of tempt- 
ation : and all his children must be delivered by the 
same means. So that nothing farther need be said 
to enhance the value of prayer. 

The two principal offices of the church are those 
by which the two sacraments are administered. 
Baptism and the Lords Supper: and as these are 
the peculiar means of grace, and elements of the 
Christian life, our own interest requires that we 

s2 
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should preserve their use by a proper and devout 
observation of them. 

Godfathers and godmothers are required in bap- 
tism to answer for the Christian education of every 
infant brought to the font; and the institution, 
though not immediately prescribed in the words of 
the New Testament, is of ancient use, and very 
expedient in itself. Parents are supposed already 
bound, both by principle and natural affection, to 
give their children pious instructions : but if they 
should die or fail in their duty, others also are 
answerable for the carrying on of this good work. 
Order and decency require, that the persons so 
binding themselves should be qualified for the 
undertaking : therefore it is appointed by a canon 
of the church, that none shall answer for a child in 
baptism but such as have received the other sacra- 
ment. For such persons are either not yet of age 
to take care of themselves, and therefore cannot 
have experience and steadiness enough to inspect 
the education of a child ; or, being of proper age, 
they have neglected themselves through vice or 
ignorance ; and how can it be expected that they 
should take care of others, who as yet have taken 
no care of themselves? If this consideration is 
not attended to (and we are all sensible it is too 
commonly neglected), it is to be feared that bap- 
tism is not that solemn thing which it ought to be, 
and that we may fail in some degree of receiving 
the blessing of God which is expected on that 
occasion. 
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For the celebration of the other sacrament, Faidi 
and Charity are indispensably necessary: ana 
there is an easy rule, by which every man may 
examine his own heart. Let him ask himself, 
whether he shows any regard to Christianity in the 
other actions of life; whether any religious re- 
flections are ever intermixed with his conversation ; 
whether he reads the Scripture in private, with a 
desire to understand it and be improved by it; 
especially on occasion of any trial or trouble in the 
course of his life ? If none of these symptoms are 
observed in him, how can he bring that &ith to the 
Lord's Supper which never attends him on any 
other occasion ? If there is any such thing in the 
world as a Christian without the wedding garment, 
certainly he must be the man who is a Christian at 
the altar and nowhere else. Charity is the other 
requisite ; whidi is the love of men for the sake of 
God, the practice of that mercy and forgiveness 
to others which we ask daily for ourselves in the 
Lord's prayer. The Christian conununicant, after 
the example of his Saviour, should be ready to do 
any charitable office for the worst enemy he hath 
in the world ; to assist him, if called upon, either 
with prayer, with counsel, with medicine, or with 
alms. It is not required that we should appnjne 
all the ill actions or words of a bad man (for that 
would be a hard task indeed) ; but that we should 
do as the merciful Samaritan did, when occasion 
requires. God hath not called us to wrath and 
vengeance, but to patience and mercy ; reserving 

s3 
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to himself, who alone is worthy or able to per- 
form it, the great work o^ judging the toorld in 
righieoumess. 

What I have said ought to dispose those who 
have heard me to join in those words of Jacob, — 
" How dreadful is this place t this is none other 
but the house of God, and the gate of heaven."* 
He who blessed the piety of Jacob, will bless us 
also if we are the heirs of it : success in our worldly 
afiairs, the favour of God, and the hope of immor- 
tality, will always accompany true devotion. But if 
we treat the house of God like the pro&ne Jews, — 
who had turned it into a house of merchandise 
and a den of thieves, — we may not, indeed, expect 
Christ to follow us here in person with a scourge 
to drive us out, as he did them .; but a far worse 
visitation will befall ' us : we shall be shut out from 
the sanctuary of heaven ; we shall be separated 
from the communion of saints, and from the com- 
pany of the holy angels, to dwell in darkness with 
evil spirits, lost to the light of truth, and incapable 
of the pleasures of devotion. Which miserable lot 
may God avert from all who are now present, by 
enlightening their minds, and turning their hearts, 
that his grace may be effectual for their deliver- 
ance and salvation, through the merits of Christ 
our Saviour. 

* Gen. zxviii. 17. 
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ARCHDEACON OF LONDON, YICAB OF KENSINGTON A>~D 
PREBENDARY OF EZETER* 

From " A Coumss op Sskmoxs fok the Lo&o's Dat 
THROUGHOUT THs TxAB, &C. BkfmgbmSm Fouitfa EditioD, 
1822." 8T0, 2 vols. 

To this Publication, so exceedingly wdl amnged and 
executed, and so admirably adapted to all classes of a Chiisttan 
communis, there is a Fkefiice, of which die reader will be 
probably thankful for ar extract of the greater pcnrtion. It is 
as follows : ^ 

*' The Course which is presciibed f<Hr the fubuc sxbvicx of 
THS Chuecb of England, exhibits in an orderly and impressiYe 
manner the chief points of faith, and inculcates the necessary 
rules of practice, which, together, constitute the sum of our 
religion. 

" With all the conspiring circumstances of time and cus- 
tomary usage, the several great events in the work of our 
redemption are thus displayed in a natural succession : they 
are thus secured, at once, from accidental OYersight, from long 
intermissions, or irregular selection. It is thus, also, that the 
ear is best prepared for such seasonable topics, and that the 
choice is led, without restraint, to that which indeed is always 
proper, but which is most eminently so when it claims our 
notice in its settled course, and occupies our thoughts at fixed 

S 4 
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periods of commemoration. The habits of attention aze thus 
tempered and directed with a due conformi^ to what is offered 
for the just regard and punctual recollection of well-disciplined 
and considerate minds. Every great particular arises in its 
turn ; every ground of faith, and every branch of our professed 
engagement; every motive to repentance after failure and 
neglect ; every measure of diat reasonable service, in which 
the Christian candidate must be exercised, and in which his pro- 
gress-in all good attainments must be cultivated and advanced. 

<< A series of Discourses, adapted to this wise provision which 
is made for religious meditation and improvement, may not 
therefore prove unacceptable. 

" A bare inspection of the titles, in the Table of Contents, 
will show that it was not possible to follow such a course, with- 
out touching upon every topic of importance in the whole field 
of saving knowledge, and of necessary duty. 

« But if the chief points of our creed, and the proofs and 
evidence upon which they rest, together with the salutary rules 
of moral prudence and discretion, and the duties which spring 
from the relative obligations of our state in life and our con- 
nections in society, are commonly unfolded and explained in 
discourses of this nature ; without doubt this is done with the 
best advantages of time and place, of joint attention, and of 
answerable dispositions, when the public seasons of religious 
worship and assembly make their calls upon us. It is then 
that devotion may unite itself with the studies of the temple, 
exalting them above the pitch of ordinary measures of attain- 
ment or pursuit. Something, it is true, of these advantages 
must be lost when the same discourses become the companions 
of the closet: but even there, the nuun features of a just 
arrangement in such limited reflections, and the bounded scope 
by which the chief points in any subject are collected closely 
into one compendious view, will always recommend this 
method of increasing knowledge, and of promoting general 
improvement The steps and stages of proficiency are thus 
regulated and encouraged, in a manner the most easy and 
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effectual. The ucssoxs which are so conveyed, in connection 
with the public service of the Church, by preserving this 
orderly and successive celebration of the grounds of faith with 
ita correspondent obligations, will naturally be divested of 
much verbal criticism ; they will keep clear of controversial 
disquisitions ; and they will also be restrained from rhetorical 
excursions or declamatory flights. They, therefore, who should 
be disposed to look here for those modes of composition, would 
apply a standard to the following pages, which was never in 
the Author's mind or contemplation, unless for the purpose of 
avoiding what appeared to him to be imsuitable.** 
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ON THE NATIVITY. 



Luke iL II, 12. 



XJiito you i$ bom this day^ in the city ofDavid, a Savhw, which 
it Christ the Lord: and this shall he a sign unto you, ye shall 
find the babe wrapped in swaddUng dothes, lying in a mangier. 

We are now met, according to the solemn purport 
of this day, to celebrate the benefits which are 
derived to us from our Redeemer's coming to open 
and fulfil the great treaty of salvation, for the suc- 
cour and recovery of a faUen race. We are assembled 
now in order to take nearer views, and to encourage 
larger recoUections, of the several circumstances 
which accompanied our Lord's nativity, and which 
marked the first period of the happy season of 
redemption. Many had looked forward to that day, 
in preceding ages, with eager thoughts and anxious 
expectations : but to us belongs the joy of witnessing 
the full display of that light by which the shades of 
darkness were dispelled ; those beams which brake 
forth from their own everlasting source, and which 
have filled the whole worid with their lustre. 

The simple, unadorned relation which the Evan- 
gelists have delivered down of this event is so 
exact in all particulars, so marked and distinguished 
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by the characters of truth, so interesting and 
affecting, that it would be a rash and useless labour 
to describe the scene of the Nativity in any other 
words than those which the sacred page of Scrip- 
ture has set forth for our perpetual recollection. 
They have already been repeated in our ears, with 
every welcome circumstance which can imprint 
them on our hearts : but it may tend to fix our 
minds more closely upon those particulars of the 
sacred narrative, if we strive to form some suitable 
remarks upon that whole view which the sacred 
writers have supplied, and to build some seasonable 
observations upon their faithful and unerring tes- 
timonies. 

The facts themselves are related by witnesses 
who forsook all things in order to declare them, and 
to publish the glad tidings of them to their fellow- 
creatures, whether Jew or Gentile, whether near 
at hand or distantly removed. They suffered 
every thing that was afflicting in order to confirm 
the truth of their report. 

Their account was never contradicted with any 
probable pretences, in their own age ; it has never 
been disproved in any age, which has been num- 
bered in succession. They had no temptation to 
deceive others ; for they sought nothing but the 
favour of an heavenly Lord, the God of truth, for 
their reward. They could not be deceived, for 
they beheld that with their own eyes which they 
testified to others ; they had actual experience and 
full participation of the things which they related. 
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Such are the historians who have delivered down to 
us what we know and believe, and have laid the 
grounds upon which our faith reclines with full 
assurance, and upon which our hope is for ever set- 
tled and established. Their testimonies endure still, 
to enlighten us in all our course, and to lead us to 
the fountain and the well spring of all truth and 
knowledge. Through the special furtherance and 
blessing of the Lord, their word has passed from 
coast to coast, throughout the habitable globe, and 
has descended down, with unabated efficacy, through 
successive generations. To us, then, it belongs to 
raise some pious meditations on those lines of the 
sacred narrative, to draw some profitable lessons 
from each memorable sentence of those hallowed 
pages, which have the seal of the divine authority 
impressed upon them in such living characters, and 
which were written so expressly ^< for our leanung." 
To us it belongs to consider with delight and vene- 
ration the wonders of our merciful Redeemer's wel- 
come birth ; to observe with heedflil eyes and deep 
conviction how exactly it agreed with the letter of 
the former prophesies, and accorded with the many 
signal and conspiring notices and intimations of the 
gracious will of God. To us it belongs to study all 
the ends, and trace the peculiar uses and intentions 
of that punctual performance of God's everlasting 
counsels, and of that inestimable pledge of promise 
which proved the comfort and the hope of faith^l 
hearts dirough a lengthened term of various trials, 
of patient resignation, and of constant and well- 
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ends were answered by that remarkable concur- 
rence. Let us then proceed to weigh the several 
tokens of exalted glory and profound humility^ 
which, like soul and body, dust and spirit, met 
together with a wonderful agreement and joint 
efficacy, and distinguished the properties and office 
of the long-expected Mediator, whilst he sojourned 
upon earth. 

We find, then, the clouds of heaven were opened ; 
a glorious light shone forth, and angels came as the 
glad attendants and first witnesses, to announce the 
birth of the Redeemer. Angels sung their hymns 
of gratulation, and took up that peculiar ministry 
in which they were engaged, with every mark of 
homage and of duteous service, at each great period 
of the Saviour's course, and during all his labour in 
the work of our redemption. These were rays of 
glory. This was a tribute of due honour adapted 
to the high descent of him who was from before all 
worlds, who came from the bosom of the Father, 
and to whom the holy angels owed both worship 
and obedience. But this was a glory which did 
not hinder the abasement which was to be mani- 
fested for a season in the person, and displayed in 
the life, of our Redeemer. 

He was, of a truth, to take our nature, and to 
submit to suffer in it for our sakes. He was not 
only to be made man, but he was to borrow the 
similitude and sustain the griefs of those whose 
first privilege was lost. He was to be the represent- 
ative of fallen man ; the substituted victim for the 
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tokens of humiliation were preserved, whilst, at the 
same time, the glories of the only begotten and 
eternal Son of God, however veiled in part, were 
not without sufficient and decisive demonstration. 

It is hardly necessary to observe, that in all the 
particulars which the Evangelists have written, in 
order that we may believe, some special purpose, 
some wise and excellent design, is evermore de- 
noted. With regard, then, to the Nativity of our 
Lord, we may remark that in that event, as well as 
through all parts of his manifestation upon earth, 
until the day of his resurrection and ascension, it is 
much to be observed that some things bear the 
witness of his glory in very plain and intelligible 
characters, whilst other circumstances as distinctly 
show the garb and features of humiliation, and 
display the tokens of abasement. 

Let us then turn our thoughts to the twofold 
character which is thus disclosed in the person of 
our Lord, and which calls for our attentive observ- 
ation and regard, in the several particulars of his 
coming in the flesh. This twofold character is very 
clearly set forth and contrasted in the lines which 
have been selected for discourse ; in one of which 
the highest titles are delivered, and applied by the 
heavenly host to Jesus, and in the other, the lowest 
circumstances of abasement are recorded. 

The Saviour of the world, and the humble place 
of his nativity, appear to agree but ill together ; and 
yet we shall perceive, on due consideration, how 
proper and significant that connection is, and what 
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to the meanest place of shelter in that humble 
vicinage. 

Kemember what they were, whose part the gra- 
cious Mediator condescended to sustain when he 
vouchsafed to represent them as their head, and to 
cast in his lot with them as brethren, who might 
from thenceforth claim that interest in him, and 
challenge that peculiar privilege. Consider whether 
he, who was to take up by a voluntary choice the 
condition and the circumstances which are truly 
proper to us in this state of forfeiture and discipline, 
could make his first bed in a palace. Consider fur« 
ther the nature of that term of life of which Christ 
became partaker, and through which he was to 
pass to his rewardl It is in itself a transitory, 
fleeting term; a measure of existence, which, on its 
own account, could not lay claim to our best care, 
or demand our principal regard. No part of our 
common lot was to be contradicted in him, who was 
to be their leader, whose whole lives should declare 
that " they seek a country." Surely, then, the 
transitory nature of an earthly portion was not ill 
represented by the birth-place of the Son of Man. 
It was a place of casual resort; where no man stays 
long, or looks for a continued residence. Consider 
how fully it became him, who was to be the chief 
sufferer among men, to disclaim all those posses- 
sions, all those means of accommodation and of 
worldly ease, which are not denied to many. Sudi 
possessions, though lawful, and left free to all men; 
though well employed and prudently enjoyed by 
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many a servant of an heavenly master; mi^t not 
seem so consistent with the office and commission 
of one who, with so much eminence, and with 
such a special duurge, was to be the minister of 
succour to the needs of others ; renouncing all 
things, even his own heavenly gloiy for a season, 
for their sakes ; who was also to persuade so many, 
when the time required it, to forsake lands and 
houses, and even the nearest relatives in life, when 
they could no otherwise profess the truth, and be- 
come his followers and disci{des« Consider these 
things, and you will not wonder that the common 
roof of that house of casual resort was not chosen 
by the Saviour of mankind for his first station among 
men, but that the scene of his nativity was laid in 
a place still more destitute of ordinary comforts 
and convenience. So truly was it manifest, from 
this early stage of his i^pomted course, that the 
Son of Man came not to find a resting-place in this 
world. 

In regarding further the mixed circumstances of 
glory and humiliation which accompanied this pe- 
riod of the great work of our redemption, we may 
turn to the chief particular which now claims our 
notice, and fix our thoughts upon the manifestation 
of the Saviour of mankind in the fteieble state of 
infimcy. 

The bare promise of a Deliverer, who should be 
mighty in word and in deed, would, perhaps, have 
warranted the expectation that the Messiah should 
make his first appearance in the full piaturity of 
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manhood, and in the strength and stature of a 
powerful leader. It may be thought that Jesus 
might have taken flesh as it was formed in the 
creation of the first man, without passing through 
the several degrees of infancy and childhood. But 
in that case his descent as the seed of the woman, 
upon which so great stress is laid, and his lineage 
as a son of David, and the promised hope of Israel, 
could not have been made good. It was a main 
particular of that victory over sin and Satan, which 
God had determined to accomplish, that it should 
be effected by a Saviour who should not only be- 
come man, but who should be the son of man. The 
tempter was to be foiled and vanquished by the 
woman's seed, since over her the first triumph of 
his malice and deceit had been obtained. We may 
remark, too, that by the weakness of our Lord's first 
years, one signal testimony of the truth of his com- 
mission is for ever set forth and established. The 
simplicity of childhood could plan no scheme for 
collecting followers, or for setting up a new stan- 
dard of religion in the world. Yet at this very 
period some of the plainest and most solenm inti- 
mations were given, that the long-expected heir was 
come. 

The Jews called our Redeemer, even in his final 
triumph — they call him to this day, that Deceiver. 
But do deceits begin in infancy; in a cradle desti- 
tute of ordinary help and comforts ? Yet some of 
the clearest demonstrations, some of the most public 
and distinct acknowledgments of the Messiah, took 
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place at this season. At this season, tlie heavenly 
host proclaimed him. At this season, the easterv 
sages announced his birth at Jerusalem: <<We 
have seen his star," say they, *' in the east, and are 
come to worship him." The massacre of Herod, wit- 
nessed by profane as well as sacred history, carries \ 
with it the same unquestionable evidence. Where ^ 
then can this charge of deceit rest at this period of 
the gospel dispensation ? Upon a weak and humble 
virgin. Could an indigent and friendless mother 
call witnesses from afar, and bid them proclaim their 
errand at Jerusalem? Would that mother, if she 
had been a deviser of deceits, have looked out for a 
place so wretched and forlorn to be the scene of his 
first manifestation, whom she designed to pass for 
the Messiah and the hope of Israel? Agam, if we 
look a little further, and endeavour to trace the time 
when a plan of deception could b^in, and when this 
charge can find any colourable ground, can we bring 
ourselves to think that a designing parent would 
instruct her son to choose sufferings, ignominy, peril, 
scorn, and at the last a painful agonising death, as 
the prize to be pursued, and as the recompence of 
fraudulent devices? Could such things be the 
objects of a mother's stratagem for her first-bom ? 
Yet from the first hour of his ministry, Christ de- 
clared that such should be his portion in this world. ' 
These were the things which he was taught to covet 
if he was instructed to deceive, and for the sake of 
which, if we could give credit to the charge of 
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fallacy, he was to delude his countar3rmen, and to 
mislead the world. 

But let us now consider whether there appear no 
circumstances of a loftier character joined with the 
feeble infancy of Christ, to make good the twofold 
witness of humility and glory to which our notice 
has been led. There are not wanting the cha- 
racters and tokens of a real honour and peculiar 
excellency in our Saviour's infant state. Is not in- 
nocence a crown of glory ? We b^old, then, the 
second Adam, clear, as the first was for a season, 
from the stains of sin. He who was conceived of 
the Holy Ghost, was free from that character of 
degradation alid dishonour. He possessed, even in 
his human nature, the full perfection of an absolute 
integrity. He was the Lamb, without spot or ble- 
mish, whidi appeared in t3rpes under the former 
covenant, till the time came that he should be re- 
vealed and offered with a voluntary tender and ob- 
lation. In the full lustre of that purity whidi had 
no spot or defilement, Christ kept the precepts of 
the law, and fulfilled a perfect righteousness, the 
benefits of which redound to us, and stand in our 
behalf. He fills the part and bears the title which 
the prophet had proclaimed, who announced him as 
<< the Lord our righteousness." There is no part, 
therefore, of his holy life which is not graced with 
its due share of the honours of that name, which 
belongs of right to him alone, but is derived from 
him, and is entailed upon his faithful people. 
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Having now touched some of the particulars 
which accompanied the birth of our Redeemer, 
pointing out the agreement of many bright and 
glorious testimonies of real excellency, joined with 
many tokens of abasement ; and having shown the 
design of each, let us for a moment pause, and take 
a general view of the whole scene which this day's 
celebration sets before us. 

All is full of opening wonder and religious ex- 
pectation I The true image of a dawning hope and 
welcome blessing is displayed. A calm, humble, and 
sequestered village, the shades of night, a few shep- 
herds and their flocks : such are the objects which 
are first presented to our view. The hour of night, 
and the simplicity of that lowly company, may serve 
to remind us of the darkness in which the world was 
then immersed, and of the perpetual advantage 
which simplicity of heart creates, preparing men for 
the messages of truth, and inclining them to enter- 
tain the precepts of a pure religion. The heavenly 
light which shone around^ and the joyful anthem 
of the blessed, soon raise the mind to nobler eleva- 
tions. The eye is then turned to the lowly scene 
to which the first witnesses of the Redeemer's birth 
were summoned and collected. The swaddling 
clothes ; the manger ; the common inn ; the want of 
room for her that should be blessed among women, 
are all set down with punctual plainness, and dis- 
played with undissembled truth. Surely they lead 
us not only to consider what might be the purpose 
and design of such circumstances of abasement, but 
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to observe the manifest fidelity of the sacred writers, 
who never sought to put false colours on their nar- 
rative, although the haughty Pharisee or conceited 
Greek might find groimd for scandal in such cir* 
cumstances in the first appearance of him who was 
to establish a new kingdom over all the earth. Tlius 
the narrative itself sufficiently denotes the faithfiil 
character of those who witnessed it; who never 
sought to sooth and flatter the prejudices of mis- 
judging men, or to use disguise of any kind to set 
off the cause in which they were engaged. Had they 
been influenced by the common vanity which pre- 
vailed among their countrymen, these humble cir- 
cumstances would not have found a place in their 
relation. 

Let us consider, yet again, how significant the 
lesson is which results firom the birth of our Redeemer 
taking place amidst the progress of a journey. He 
who was to institute and prescribe a mode of life^ 
which, in all periods of its course, should resemble 
the stages, and bear the character, of a pilgrimage ; 
he who was to encourage a readiness in others to 
leave earthly things, and never to regard them as 
the last aim of their endeavours ; he who was to set 
this pattern of the life of fiiith, had a place assigned 
to him for his nativity which he was to leave soon» 
where his abode was not his own habitation, nor the 
proper dwelling of her who bare him, nor even the 
accustomed residence of man. All these particulars 
were suited to wise ends, and were adapted to that 
general tenour which the Gospel was to keep in 
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guiding men throu^ things temporal to tilings 
etemaL 

Very many are the salutaiy infermces and resnlta 
which we should gather from the substance of this 
day's memoriaL The sending of him last who was 
the true heir, when message after message had been 
slighted, when many a fiiithful servant had been 
scorned, and many a witness been sent back 
wounded and iH treated; the sending the rightful 
representative and express image of the lord and 
owner of the vineyard, should excite us to be ready 
to receive so excellent a guide, and stedfast in ad- 
hering to him and acknowledging liis title as the 
chief in that inheritance, and the Lord of life and 
glory. It is true that, according to what had been 
predicted, the son was taken by the husbandmen, 
and slain with cruelty and outrage : but he proved 
himself to be the minister of life to all the world. 

Of whom else but of the Lord of life could it ever 
be declared, that he could not be held of death, and 
that he had power to lay down and power to take 
up life at his own will. The witness, therefore, of 
that last step in his profound humiliation serves but 
to confirm his word, to demonstrate his high prero- 
gative as well as his true participation of our nature, 
and to commend his never-failing promises to our 
hearts. We know, too, that although Christ was 
once bom, and died once, yet that the memorials of 
his birth and of his death are not confined to those 
who ran gladly to his humble cradle, or to those who 
stood in silent sorrow and dejection round his cross. 
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The memorials of these thioigs, as well as the first 
notice of them, reach to us. They grace and en- 
rich that holy table to which we are now called as 
guests, and they shall live for ever in the happy and 
triumphant celebration of the blessed. 

Let us, in conclusion, keep in mind the lively 
pattern of the shepherds' faith : it sets an interesting 
lesson still before us for our constant imitation. 
They heard with reverence ; they listened with at- 
tention ; obeyed with prompt alacrity; exhorted one 
another ; ran together ; returned together ; and to- 
gether glorified God. We cannot find a better 
model for the several exercises of our common faith, 
or the celebration of our joint communion. 

Let us then unite in gracefiil recollections of that 
glad event to which we look as to the source and 
spring of every blessing. Let us learn to respect 
that nature which the Everlasting Word hath con- 
descended to assume, and to bear with him to heaven : 
let us learn to reverence it in ourselves, and others, 
to regard it with a just esteem, even as it stands 
united to a new head, from whence the succours and 
supplies of grace flow down upon the members. 

Let us bless God that he hath made us partners 
in that joy which sprang up at the first dawn of sal- 
vation, and which will accompany its progress even 
until its consummation in the realms of light, and in 
the presence of God, the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost ; to whom be ascribed all honour and worship, 
all praise and thanksgiving, henceforth and for ever* 
more. 
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CHRIST CONSroERED AS A SAVIOUR. 



Matt.L 21. 

Thou shaU call kit name Jesus, for he shall save his people Jrom 

their sins. 

Xhe benefits which have arisen to mankind from 
that welcome period ndiich now forms the theme of 
celebration in the Church of Christ, the blessings 
which were thus enlarged to men by the merciful 
Redeemer's coming to this scene of his ministry, 
present themselTes in so many interesting particu- 
lars, and offer such various circumstances to attract 
our notice and excite our gratitude, that it is not 
easy to choose firom am(Mig so many topics of reflec- 
tion and discourse. 

The whole scene of our blessed Lord's Nativity 
has been but recently displayed before us. It was 
proposed for our attentive meditation in the simple 
but affecting narrative of those sacred writers who 
were inspired of God to give their unerring tes- 
timony for the truth. 

The sound of that relation dwells yet in our ears. 
Hie good-will which God hath testified to man ; 
the tribute of that mutual good-will whidi men are 
required to render to each other ; the sense of that 
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joy which there is in heaven when men are called 
into the ways of peace, and made partakers of the 
grace and favour of a reconciled and forgiving 
Father ; these joyful preludes of the great work of 
salvation have resounded in the courts of public 
worship and communion, in which we are now 
happily assembled. 

llie sentence chosen for our further notice and 
our full consideration, exhibits the same welcome 
character : it is the message which the angel of the 
Lord conveyed to Joseph ; and although this reve- 
lation of the will of God was made before the birth 
of our Redeemer took place, yet it relates to that 
which was to follow after the glad hour of his 
nativity, and to mark its value and importance 
in the fullest manner. It is, therefore, applicable 
to that accomplishment of the word of prophecy 
which was wrought by our Redeemer's coming in 
the garb of flesh to be the minister of our salvation. 
It gives direction for the naming of the holy child, 
by which circumstance his character and office were 
to be distinctly manifested and described : " Thou 
shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save his 
people from their sins.*' 

In former ages of the world, we find tliat names 
were often given to denote some peculiar circum- 
stance in the rank and character of those who were 
to bear them. It pleased the Most High frequently 
to distinguish, in this way, those who were to act a 
public part in life. God changed the names which 
Abraham and Joshua had borne, when he conferred 
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upaa them the peculiar U^ens of his fisiTOur. From 
thoiceforth they were to be known by names which 
carried in them a witness of the several characters 
and fimctions which the j had to sustain. 

But if names and titles of old time were made to 
sonify so much, and to convey sudi notices of the 
divine win, we may well look for some name of the 
hi^est value and importance, when the everlasting 
Son of God vouchsafed to take our nature to be 
made man, and to be enrolled by name among the 
fiunilies of IsraeL Nor shall we be disappointed 
in this expectation. We have but to consider what 
the angel of the Lord declared to Joseph, << Thou 
shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save his 
people from their sins." The name Jesus answers 
every way to that of Saviour, which w^ the title 
given to the promised child, when his birth was 
made known by another heavenly messenger to the 
watchful shepherds of Judea. 

The titles given to our Lord in the page of pro- 
phecy are manifold, and each of them declares some 
chief particular belonging to his nature or his office^ 
They describe his high prerogative as the only be- 
gotten of the Father ; or they set forth his cha- 
racter and charge as man and Mediator, Thus the 
sacred word describes him as the ** Shiloh," or Re- 
deemer to be sent ; his coming from the Father is 
hereby pointed out. Thus, also, where his birth is 
more especially predicted, the word of prophecy 
applies to him the names of " Wonderful 5 Coun- 
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sellor; the Mighty God; the Everlasting Father; 
the IVince of Peace." Again, where his nativity is 
also witnessed, he is described to us by the title of 
<< Lnmanuel ; or God with us ;*' as the Evangelist 
himself interprets for us. The same word of 
Scripture presents him to us as the Christ ; that is, 
the Anointed ; as prophets, priests, and kings were 
wont to be. He became accordingly, in the highest 
order and most eminent degree, our Prophet, Priest, 
and King. The same page of sacred truth reveals 
his dignity and glory as '' the Lord." And in the 
text we find the comprehensive and endearing name 
of Jesus given to him as that which was to be his 
usual title ; as that which implies in it the sum of 
what was set forth niore particularly under other 
forms of speech, and declared by other methods of 
description. Concerning all these appellations we 
may now remark that they belonged to the Re- 
deemer ; because he was of a truth all that was 
signified by those names. 

In the customary use and common phrase of 
Scripture, to be, or to be called, imply the same 
thing. To bear the office, or to bear the name, 
conveyed one meaning. 

Upon this ground it was, that our Lord replied to 
those who objected that Elias must first come, be- 
fore the Messiah could appear. He told them (and 
they knew well how to understand him), that John 
the Baptist was he, and he gave the reason ; be- 
cause he sustained the office and bare the part and 
character of that distinguished witness of the Lord 
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in time past; and therefore the word of prophecy 
was fulfilled in him. 

But that we may cast our reflections on this wide 
and momentous theme into some convenient form, 
apd so make a special application of it to our own 
best profit and advantage, let us weigh with atten- 
tion, first, the compass and extent of the angel's 
declaration, which describes the main end of Christ's 
coming. Our next consideration will then be con- 
cerning the mode in which that good purpose, so 
denoted, was put forward and effected. We shall 
thus trace the name of Jesus, with all that it implies 
of the Redeemer's sacred character and office ; and 
we shall regard the method which he took, and the 
rules to which we stand obliged, in the great work 
of our salvation — the common object of our hope. 

The text points plainly to this whole operation 
of divine benevolence: it tells us that the Re- 
deemer's name is Jesus, because he came to be a 
Saviour ; for that is the happy explanation which is 
added. 

That the first and direct intention of Christ's 
coming was to save and to raise up many sons to 
glory is so largely testified in all the volume of the 
sacred Scriptures, that the text will obviate the 
difficulty of selection, and will sufficiently remind 
us of this great end of his high commission. Our 
Lord's own testimony of himself was, that *< he 
came not to condemn the world, but to save the 
world." He used this form of speech, who prayed 
sometimes for the Jewish people, and sometimes 
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for his own Apostles in particular. Thus also the 
same gracious Intercessor declared himself to be 
the Saviour of the world, and made his suit accord-* 
ing to the tenour of that comprehensive title. 

There is, then, no limitation to climates, tongues, 
or nations. Although the promised Saviour of 
mankind was manifested in one favoured land, and 
came unto a chosen people who stood foremost in 
the line of promise, yet the sound was to go forth 
into all lands, and all the ends of the earth were tc 
see the salvation of God !. 

If the Scribe and Pharisee had been called to 
give their comment upon the angel's word to Joseph, 
<< He shall save his people from their sins," no doubt 
they would have confined the whole hope of salva- 
tion to themselves. But their own Prophets shall 
supply the true interpretation. The Prophet of the 
Lord had long before addressed those who were afar 
off, and who were strangers to the covenant in his 
days: *< The Lord," saith he, " hath laid bare his holy 
arm in the eyes of all nations ; and all the ends of 
the earth shall see the salvation of God*" The 
arm of the Lord is one of those descriptions by 
which the Saviour of mankind was sometimes repre- 
sented ; and accordingly, when many of the house 
of Israel refused to acknowledge their Redeemer, 
even when he came unto them as his own, and when 
his chosen witnesses were rejected also, Paul and 
Barnabas said plainly to the Jews, ^ it was neces- 
sary that the word of God should first have been 
spoken unto you, but seeing ye put it from you, and 
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judge yourselves unworthy of eternal life, lo I we 
turn to the Gentiles: for so hath the Lord com- 
manded us, sa3ring, I have set thee for a light to 
'the Gentiles, that thou shouldst be for salvation 
unto the ends of the earth ;" and it follows that 
when the Gentiles of that age heard this, they had 
the wisdom to rejoice : *' they were glad, and glori- 
fied the word of the Lord.'' 

Of that one word salvation, how large and how 
various is the meaning and interpretation I It in- 
volves in it the deliverance from all things that 
are to be feared, or shunned, or hated, or deplored: 
it includes in it the grant of all things acceptable or 
desirable, all things to which the soul of man can 
raise its expectations or exalt its views. Every evil 
is cast out : every benefit unfolded and displayed. 

God hath made the ways of righteousness and 
truth, for the most part, the ways of present welfare 
and of temporal prosperity. But concerning such 
things as relate to this life, we know well that they 
are hard enough to be acquired, and that they must 
be left at last: but God hath tendered better things 
to reasonable creatures, who are capable of better 
hopes ; and therefore, whatever the present benefit 
may be which is granted to us, or whether for wise 
ends and for righteous purposes it may be withheld 
from us for a season, or withdrawn entirely, the 
great object of desire should be that which is chief 
in excellence and first in value ; even the gifl and 
tender of salvation. 

It is the Saviour's part, then, to bring this tender, 
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and to make good this gift ; and our first assurance, 
pledged together with the hopeful earnest of his 
promised blessing, is, that he, for his part, will never 
fail in the performance of his word : and this leads 
us directly to the next consideration, and brings us 
to the mode in which this gracious purpose, for 
which Christ came into the world, is put forward 
and effected. 

We have, then, to remark, first, that it is evidently 
the chief purpose of the merciful Redeemer of 'man- 
kind to save that which was lost in the common ruin 
of a fallen nature ; to call those to salvation who 
had wandered in the ways of error, or who had 
plunged themselves more deeply in transgressions 
and misdeeds. Accordingly, in the clearest manner, 
our Lord points out the mode in which he would 
have this to be accomplished. 

Thus he supplied the necessary means in order 
to this end. He removes those obstacles which no 
man could surmount in his own strength. He 
offers pardon and acceptance where there was no 
power left in any to procure them; no price for 
ransom in the hand of any man ; no plea to set 
aside the penalties of sin, much less to open pros- 
pects of reward, and to furnish claims to everlasting 
glories. The same Lord furnishes all needful suc- 
cour; he lifts him from the ground who was wounded 
and half dead ; weak and unable to proceed upon 
his way, he sustains him in his course, and consigns 
him to safe custody, even until he shall come again 
to claim his own. He calls those to his presence 
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who were heavy laden. He appoints his ministers 
to gather men, and to instruct them ; to receive 
them to the state of grace by one solemn ordinance, 
and to nourish and sustain them in it by another. 

Observe next what the grounds of faith are which 
he lays, and you will see at once that they were 
established for those who would consider ; for those 
who would examine and believe. << If I do not the 
works of him that sent me," saith our Lord, << be- 
lieve me not : but if I do, though ye believe not me, 
believe the works." This was plain reasoning, sus- 
tained by proofs as plain. And how was it answered? 
why, by ascribing those works which the Jews were 
sure no man could do in his own strength, to the 
power of Satan. Our Lord's reply completed, in a 
word, the substance of that whole argument which 
has stood the test of every cavil to this day, and 
will stand firm for ever. <^ If Satan cast out Satan, 
how shall his kingdom stand ? " In that one word 
is contained the sum of all those just and convincing 
reasons which teach us that it is utterly impossible 
that Satan should become the patron of all goodness 
in the world : and the conclusion is as easy and 
inevitable, that the miracles which our Lord wrought 
were worthy of the hand of God, because they were 
wrought for such good ends ; to turn men from their 
sins, and to establish the just authority of the law 
of God in their hearts : it is not possible to add 
more to this solid and sufficient ground of faith. 

But our Lord points also to the word of prophecy, 
and calls men to observe its accomplishment in him. 
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" This day is this prophecy fulfilled in your ears," 
was among the first words of his public teaching as 
a Saviour sent to rescue those that would attend to 
what was wrought fiir their salvation, and compare 
it with the testimony borne by many Prophets in 
successive ages, whose word had also been confirmed 
by miracles. We need not traverse the wide field 
of prophecy for this proof. The great event so 
recently commemorated in the Church will yield us 
a sufficient instance. Never, surely, was a word of 
prophecy more distinctly made good, or more unex- 
ceptionably witnessed at the moment of completion. 
Look, then, to the suffirage of the Prophet Micah. 
This was his testimony, << And thou, Bethlehem 
Ephratah, though thou be little among the thou- 
sands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth 
unto me, that is to be ruler in Israel, whose goings 
forth have been from of old, firom everlasting." 
The Jewish people were the guardians of this word; 
and astonishing it is to hear them truly and steadily 
making their reply to Herod and the eastern sages, 
by the letter of this sure prediction. Those stran- 
gers were conducted by the hand of Providence, 
and by a sign from heaven, to Jerusalem ; and they 
say plainly, " Where is he that is bom king of the 
Jews, for we have seen his star in the East, and are 
come to worship him ? " When Herod the king had 
heard these things (dreaming as he did of earthly 
kingdoms), <' he was troubled, and all Jerusalem 
with him; and when he had gathered the chief 
Iffiests and the scribes of the people together, he 
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demanded of them where Christ should be bom." 
The question was put home, and the answer was 
returned as plainly. " They said unto him, in 
Bethlehem, of Judea; for thus it is written by the 
Prophet;" and then follows the prediction which 
has been recited from the words of Micah. The 
eastern strangers took this answer; they followed 
the direction, and they found it true. Nor did the 
sullen humour of the Jewish chiefs, who witnessed 
for the truth, but who did not stir one foot from the 
holy city to search the matter, obstruct the full con- 
firmation of the testimony. Their astonishing per- 
verseness was sufficiently supplied by Herod, who, 
by an act of madness, equally surprising, marked 
the place by the cruel slaughter which he ordered. 
An atrocity so well known, and so publicly detested, 
that it drew forth a bitter sarcasm from the ruler 
of the Roman world, which is recorded by the pen 
of one who, like the Jewish high priests, sought no 
further, but has lefl this witness for the truth. 

Do you want now a pattern of the method which 
the blessed Jesus, after he had laid the ground of 
truth, provided, in order to bring men into one safe 
way of salvation? You cannot surely have lost 
sight of the watchful company who kept their flocks 
by night, and whose care over a small charge was 
followed by a call to witness the Redeemer's birth. 
Look, then, to the pattern of the shepherd's fold. 
Call to mind another title which our blessed Lord 
vouchsafed to assume as the shepherd of that fold. 
We leam, then, from frequent lines of Scripture 
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where this figure is adopted, that the fold of Christ 
was opened for the straggler, for those in Israel who, 
before his coming, had long been as sheep without 
a shepherd, and for those who were to be gathered 
from far distant places. They were called into the 
boundaries of that safe enclosure, and from thence- 
forth they were to regard it as their own. They are 
described, too, as hearing readily the shepherd's 
voice, as knowing that it is the voice of one who 
will protect them. They are described as following 
him. He is said to bear them in his bosom, to wait 
for those who cannot make much progress, and to 
bring the feeble foot upon its way. 

But indeed the word which is proper for the 
reasonable and the willing, is the word of wisdom : 
and therefore when our Lord collected those around 
him who would listen to his voice, he taught them 
plainly what the way is which leadeth to salvation. 
Observe the tenour of those sure instructions. He 
gave them the lessons of repentance ; of conversion 
from pernicious ways. If they came to him in 
faith, or found pardon at his hand, the word was, 
<' Sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto you." 
He declared the privilege of faith in many glowing 
testimonies ; let one stand for all : ^'As Moses lifted 
up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the 
Son of man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting life ; 
for God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life." And 
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observe what follows : ^' for God sent not his Son 
into the world to condemn the world, but that 
the world through him might be saved." Compare 
this with the text. It is our Lord's own comment 
on the angel's word to Joseph. It is his own simple 
and unerring exposition of his own name. 

That the privilege of faith might not be miscon- 
ceived, our Lord, in the same noble testimony, goes 
on to show that they only would believe to any 
saving purpose, or continue stedfast in the faith, who 
would consent to leave their evil ways, who having 
heard the truth, would lead their lives according to 
its righteous dictates ; << He that believeth in me," 
saith he, " is not condemned; but he that believeth 
not is condemned already, because he believeth not 
in the name of the only begotten Son of God." 
Having declared his proper work, which was to save, 
he shows how that free tender of salvation might be 
hindered : " This," saith he, '< is the condemnation, 
that the light is come into the world, and men loved 
the darkness better than the light, because their 
deeds were evil." 

What remains, then, but to search our own hearts 
in the days of our probation, whether we do walk 
by these rules, exerting the best faculties of the 
mind, and employing the secret and sincere affec- 
tions of the will, to embrace by faith the tender of 
salvation ; to walk by faith ; to tread in the safe path 
of faithful service, which is the way of righteous- 
ness and truth, of present peace, and of future 
happiness and glory ? 
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What remains, but to search the conscience whe- 
ther we do turn with hatred from all evil courses, 
whether we daily strive to cleanse the heart under 
the influences of the Holy Spirit, by prayer, by 
heed^ness, by every means of grace afforded to 
us in the Church of our Redeemer, and appointed 
by him for those very ends ? 

What remains, but to entreat those heavenly suc- 
cours, by which alone we shall be enabled so to live ; 
by which we are excited and encouraged to put up 
our supplications to the throne of grace, and which 
are engaged to such as seek them with sincere 
desires and humble dispositions ? 

What remains, but to remember the happy pri- 
vilege which we have as members of his household, 
who came *^ to save his people from their sins ? *' 

The knowledge of his power and influence as a 
Saviour is calculated to inspire us with a never- 
failing hope. It speaks comfort to the penitent. It 
consoles the trembling and afflicted. It calms the 
fears of conscience. It gives peace and security 
in good days. It lends its sanctions to the best 
enjoyments ; those of which the rational and well- 
disposed alone are capable. It confirms the confi- 
dence of faith. It lifls the heart above the trials and 
the griefs which may befall us. It furnishes a sure 
stay amidst the changes of this transitory life. 

Let us then, with the venerable Joseph, who 
received the angel's message and injunction, and 
complied with them, so store the word of truth in 
our hearts, and so comply with its directions. 
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The name of Jesus will then be to us a name of 
trust, and a certain rei^e of security and good 
hope : to which only Saviour, with the Father, and 
the Holy Ghost, be ascribed all honour and worship, 
all praise and thanksgiving, henceforth and for ever- 
more. 
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^^ We look not at the things which are seeih but at the things which 



9 in Ui( '*^^ ''^^ seen; for the things which are teen are temporal, but 
°^^ the things which are not seen are eternal. 

am < _^ 

lodetm Xhere is an ancient fable told by the Greek and 
'^ Roman Churches, which, fable as it is, may, for its 
^fj^jp beauty and singularity, well deserve to be remem- 
^^' bered, that in one of the earliest persecutions to 
h£^ which the Christian world was exposed, seven 
^ £iic Christian youths sought concealment in a lonely 
m mifi cave, and there, by God's appointment, fell into a 
deep and death-like slumber. They slept, the 
legend runs, two hundred years, till the greater 
part of mankind had received the faith of the Gos- 
pel ; and that Church which they had left a poor 
and afflicted orphan, had '^ kings" for her ** nursing 
fathers, and queens'* for her '< nursing mothers."* 
They then at length awoke, and entering into their 
native Ephesus, so altered now that its streets were 
altogether unknown to them, they cautiously en- 

* Isaiah, xlix. 2S. 
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quired if there were any Christians in the city ? 
" Christians I " was the answer, — " we are all Chris- 
tians here ! " and they heard with a thankful joy 
the change which, since they left the world, had 
taken place in the opinions of its inhabitants. On 
one side they were shown a stately fabric adorned 
with a gilded cross, and dedicated, as they were 
told, to the worship of their crucified Master ; on 
another, schools for the public exposition of those 
Gospels, of which, so short a time before, the bare 
possession was proscribed and deadly. But no fear 
was now to be entertained of those miseries which 
had encircled the cradle of Christianity ; no danger 
now of the rack, the lions, or the sword ; the em- 
peror and his prefects held the same faith with 
themselves ; and all the wealth of the East, and all 
the valour and authority of the western world, were 
exerted to protect and endow the professors and the 
teachers of their religion. 

But joyful as these tidings must, at first, have 
been, their further enquiries are said to have met 
with answers which very deeply surprised and 
pained them. They learned that the greater part 
of those who called themselves by the name of 
Christ, were strangely regardless of the blessings 
which Christ had bestowed, and of the obligations 
which he had laid on his followers. They found 
that, as the world had become Christian, Christianity 
itself had become worldly ; and wearied and sorrow- 
ful they besought of God to lay them asleep again, 
crying out to those who followed them, " You haMi 
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shown us maDj heathens who have given up their 
old idolatry without gaining any thing better in its 
room-; many who are of no religion at all; and 
many with whom the religion of Christ is no more 
than a cloak of licentiousness : but where, where 
are the Christians?" And thus they returned to 
their cave ; and there God had compassion on them, 
releasing them, once for all, from that world fisr 
whose reproof their days had been lengthened, and 
removing their souls to the society of their ancient 
friends and pastors, the martyrs and saints of an 
earlier and a better generation. 

The admiration of former times is a feeling at 
first, perhaps, engrafted on our minds by the regrets 
of those who vainly seek in the evening of life for 
the sunny tints which adorned their morning land- 
scape ; and who are led to fancy a deterioration in 
surrounding objects, when the change is in them- 
selves, and the twilight in their own powers of per- 
ception. It is probable that, as each age of the 
individual or the species is subject to its peculiar 
dangers, so each has its peculiar and compens- 
ating advantages; and that the difficulties which, 
at different periods of the world's duration, have 
impeded the believer's progress to Heaven, though 
in appearance infinitely various, are, in amount, very 
nearly equal. It is probable that no age is with- 
out its sufficient share of offences, of judgments, of 
graces, and of mercies, and that the corrupted nature 
of mankind was never otherwise than hostile or in- 
different to the means which God has employed ta 
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remedy its misery. Had we lived in the times of 
the in&nt Church, even amid the blaze of miracle on 
the one hand, and the chastening fires of persecu- 
tion on the other, we should have heard, perhaps, no 
fewer complaints of the cowardice and apostacy, the 
dissimulation and murmuring, inseparable from a 
continuance of public distress and danger, than we 
now hear regrets for those days of wholesome afflic- 
tion, when the mutual love of believers was strength- 
ened by their common danger ; when their want of 
worldly advantages disposed them to regard a release 
from the world with hope far more than with appre- 
hension, and compelled the Church to ding to her 
Master's cross alone for comfort and for succour. 

Still, however, it is most wonderfiil, yea, rather by 
this very consideration is our wonder increased at 
the circumstance, that in any or every age of Chris- 
tianity, such inducements and such menaces as the 
religion of Christ displays should be regarded with 
so much indifference, and postponed for objects so 
trifling and comparatively worthless. If there were 
no other difference but diat of duration between the 
happiness of the present life and of the life which is 
to follow, or though it were allowed us to believe 
that the enjoyments of earth were, in every other 
respect, the greater and more desirable of the two, 
this single consideration of its eternity would prove 
the wisdom of making Heaven the object of our 
more earnest care and concern; of retaining its 
image constantly in our minds ; of applying ourselves 
with a more excellent zeal to every thing which can 
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help us in its attainment^ and of esteeming all things 
as less than worthless which are set in comparison 
with its claims, or which stand in the way of its 
purchase. 

Accordingly, this is the motive which St. Paul 
assigns for a contempt of the sufferings and plea- 
sures, the hopes and fears, of the life which now is, 
in comparison with the pleasures and sufferings, the 
fears and hopes, which are, in another life, held out 
to each of us. And it is a reason which must carry 
great weight to the mind of every reasonable being, 
inasmuch as any thing which may end soon, and 
must end some time or other, is, supposing all other 
circumstances equal, or even allowing to the tem- 
poral good a very large preponderance of pleasure, 
of exceedingly less value than that which, once 
attained, is alike safe from accident and decay, the 
enjoyment of which is neither to be checked by in- 
security, nor palled by long possession, but which 
must continue thenceforth in everlasting and incor- 
ruptible blessedness, as surely as God himself is 
incorruptible and everlasting. But when, besides 
this great and preponderating consideration, we 
recollect the hollow and unsatisfiictory nature of all 
the enjoyments and advantages which the present 
life can supply ; when we recollect how small a share 
of those enjojonents the generality of mankind can 
hope for, and that those men who have seemed to 
£u:e most plentifully at the feast of worldly happi- 
ness have yet, by their own acknowledgments, arisen 
from that feast unsatisfied and disappointed ; when 
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we recollect and feel, as we may most of us hare 
felt but too keenly, that these pleasures, short and 
unperfect as they are, are dashed and mingled with 
many inevitable sorrows ; and when we recollect, 
above all, that there is nothing in our care of the 
everlasting world which necessarily or usually inter- 
feres with the moderate enjo3nnaent of those short- 
lived comforts which the present world can supply; 
it must needs excite no common degree of wonder 
and pity for the madness of mankind, to behold them 
so over-anxious and over-busy in their pursuit of the 
less and less enduring advantages, and so strangely 
careless and inactive in their endeavours after those 
glories which abide eternally. 

It is plcun, when so many reasonable beings in 
this one instance act unreasonably, that some pow- 
eri^ and prevalent causes must be at work to pre- 
vent or pervert the fair exercise of their understand- 
ings ; and it is evidently most desirable and neces- 
sary to discover and remove the delusions which 
hide from our eyes the things belonging to our 
peace, which disqualify our spirits from the discern- 
ment of spiritual interests, and render our hearts 
unmoved to any good or effectual purpose by the 
most gracious promises or the most awful threat- 
enings of the Almighty. To point out, then, the 
causes, and, under Divine Grace, the most probable 
cure, of this remarkable confusion of intellect, will 
be the object of the observations which I shall now 
suggest to you. 

Of these causes, a want of fidth is the most ob- 
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vioiis, as it 18 one, I apprehend, of the most frequent, 
and, of all others, where it prevails, the most fetal. 
It is.imiM)6sible that we should please God; it is 
impossible that we should even desire to please him, 
unless we are first assured that He isy and that he 
is a rewarder of all such as diligently seek him. 
It is imposs3)le that we should come to Christ, as 
Christ requires, with an entire and exclusive confi- 
dence in his merits, with a hear^ and lively thank- 
fulness for his mercies, with an earnest and effectual 
desire to offer up ourselves, our souls and bodies, to 
his reasonable and holy service, unless we are first 
really persuaded that the Gospel contains the words 
of God, and that the things are true, and that the 
objects are answered, which the Lord Jesus is there 
recorded to have done, and suffered, and undertaken, 
and purchased for us. It is impossible, lastly, that 
we should resist the many and mighty temptations 
with which our spiritual iEidversary assails us, unless 
we are convinced of the truth and reasonableness of 
those passages in the Gospels, the Epistles, and the 
prqphecies, which declare a compliance with his 
enticements to be a state of enmity with the Most 
High ; and which compare, as in the words of my 
text St. Paul has done, the short continuance and 
minor importance of such sufferings or pleasures as 
this life can inflict or bestow, with the wrath of 
him who, when he bath killed, hath power to cast 
intoheO. 

It is in vain to urge, as the ancient teachers of 
morality were in their ignorance content to do, that 
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tfie guilty pleasures of this life are so short and so 
poor as to be unworthy of a wise man's desire, 
nnless we are, in the first place, talking to those who 
profess the name of wisdom, or unless we can first 
prove to each individual that, by refusing such 
pleasures, he will get something more than the barren 
praise of being wise. It is of little avail to press 
on his notice that, by these indulgences or pursuits, 
he renounces the fbr greater enjoyment of a pure 
and speculative philosophy, when the sensualist or 
the ambitious man (and nine tenths of the world 
are naturally either ambitious or sensual) may reply 
that, of worldly gratifications, he takes those which 
please him best. Nor is it sufficient to point out to 
his notice the lassitude and disease, the remorse 
and the danger, to which an unbridled indulgence of 
his criminal desires must, even in this life, expose 
him. His answer is easy; that he knows how to 
stop in time ; that others, who have gone as far in 
vice as he designs to go, have nevertheless escaped 
the worst of those penal consequences with which 
we menace him ; or that he is aware he is shorten- 
ing his days, and means, therefore, to make the 
most of the days which yet remain to him. 

I do not foi^et, and still less am I inclined, fox the 
sake of temporary argument, to suppress my con- 
viction that, even in this life, the cup of the sinner 
is usually full of bitterness ; and that of this world, 
separately considered, the virtuous and the wise 
have the best and fidrest portion. But I am con- 
vinced that, where the advantages and disadvantages 
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held out on both sides are alike only for a time» the 
present short-lived enjoyment will generally pre- 
ponderate over the future short-lived pain; and that 
we must first persuade the sinner that the things 
which are not seen, both ore, and are etemaiy before 
he is likely to forego those temporal and unholy, 
but powerfiilly seductive pleasures, which, at every 
step, ensnare his eyes and confuse his understanding. 
But as a want of&ith is thus fiital to all goodness, 
so is it a deficiency fiu: more fi*equent among men 
than a careless observer would imagine. I do not 
mean that many are to be found so fearfully aban- 
doned to themselves and to Satan^ as to maintain, 
either with their mouths or in their hearts, that 
there is no God. I do not mean that in a Christian 
land, and among those who, from their childhood, 
have been surrounded with the evidences of the 
truth, and with the association and example of all 
which is good, or great, or holy, the number is con- 
siderable of those who expressly deny the Lord 
who bought them. But this I do mean, and this is 
unhappily proved true both by reason and expe- 
rience, that there is a great di^erence between not 
disbelieving what is related in Scripture concerning 
God and his Son, and actually and habitually be- 
lieving it ; and that many a man has no genuine 
&ith who never in his life either denied or doubted 
the Grospel. Believing, it should be recollected, is 
aa act of the mind consequent to attention. We 
cannot beUeve that which is not present to our 
thoughts; we cannot have an habitual &ith in God, 

X S 
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without habitually retaining his image in our minds 
as the object of our love and reverence. And when 
we consider how many men there are who, to all 
outward appearance, never think of God or his 
Son at all ; and how many more who endeavour to 
get rid of religious thoughts whenever they arise, 
as unnecessary, untimely, and troublesome, we 
must allow, I think, that a want of faith is at the 
bottom of the wicked lives of many professing 
Christians ; that some who, when the Grospel is 
named to them, are very far from doubting its truth, 
are yet, during the greatest part of their lives, to 
all practical purposes, imbelievers; while others 
who, from time to time, may perhaps believe and 
tremble, are anxious to make still less the little fiuth 
which yet lingers in their bosoms. To these men a 
voice of most awful warning is necessary. They 
should be reminded that the Christian religion 
must, inevitably, be either false or true; that its 
falsehood or truth is a question of infinite concern- 
ment to them ; that the things which are not seen, 
if such things there really are, are eternal; and that 
either the Gospel of Jesus Christ is a fraud, and the 
best and wisest men of all ages since his death 
have been the dupes of a wild imposture : or else, 
if it be true, that their lives cannot be right, that 
their feet are treading the downward way, and their 
end will be ruin irretrievable. They should be 
warned, tliat not only are sinners of a more enor- 
mous guilt and a deeper defilement to ^< be turned 
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into hell," but that « the people who forget God»" 
are to find a proportionate share in those menaced 
sufferings ; and they should be urged, for the sake 
i)f their present comfort here, if not for the sake of 
their everlasting happiness hereafter, to study the 
Gospel of Christ and the evidences of his religion^ 
and to ask of God to guide their enquiries aright, 
and to preserve in their minds evermore the con- 
viction to which those enquiries will lead them. It 
is thus, and thus only, by a diligent examination of 
the Scriptures, and by a diligent use of the appointed 
means of improvement and of grace, that the 
avowed and the practical unbeliever may be alike 
enabled to overlook .<< the things which are seen and 
are temporal," and to fix a due share of his atten- 
tion on <' the things which are not seen and are 
eternal." 

Another and perhaps a still more common cause 
of this indifference to eternal things, and this per- 
verseness of intellect which . prefers to them the 
fleeting advantages of this world, is the notion that, 
for the cares of the other world, whatever may be 
at some future time their necessity, there is no pre- 
sent occasion, or, at least, no immediate and urgent 
hurry. '< The temporal concerns of this life," they 
reason, " may be inferior in iniportance to the joys 
or sorrows of the life which is to come, but such as 
they are, they are present, and they must be pre- 
sently attended to; whereas the prospects which 
religion holds out are certainly future, may perhaps 

* Fnalmix. 17. 
X 4 
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be distanty and maj, therefore, safely be deferred 
till to-morrow, or next month, or next year, or ten 
years hence, when there will be yet quite sufficient 
time to arrange our accounts for Heaven, and repent 
at our leisure of whatever forbidden sweets we have 
stolen a taste of during our passage through things 
tonporal*" 

To these men it might be easily and traly an* 
swered, that there is no such inevitable and uni- 
versal opposition as they suppose between an adher- 
ence to the dutie» of Christianity, and the needfid 
cares of the present world ; that our religion itself 
not only permits but enjoins us to unite a diligence 
in business to a fervour in spirit^; and that, if they 
will make the just deduction from the claims of am- 
bition, of avarice, and of idle amusement, they will 
find their temporal duties and their real tenaforal 
interests consist, for the most part, extremely well 
with their care for eternal happiness. But to men 
so infatuated as these, on their own showing, a^ypear 
to be ; to men who commit their eternity to the 
chance of a life which any one of ten thousand acci- 
dents may^ the next moment, bring to an end; who 
Me down securely on beds which they may chitage 
that night for couches of fire, and act as if they 
alone (of all men living) had made a eovenanft with 
hell, and could muzzle the jaws of the grave till 
they were themselves disposed to enter it : to fools 
like these what argument can be successfully offered? 
I know no course but to alarm their instinctive fears 

* Romaiis, xii II. 
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with examples of early and sudden mortality ; to 
tell them how such a one went to his bed a healthy 
and a prosperous man, on whose countenance the 
i^iadow of death was dark in the morning ; how the 
marriage feast was spread in such a house,, and the 
young bride passed to her chamber, and knew not 
that the mirth of her friends would soon be clianged 
into sorrow over her grave ; of such a neighbour, 
who went forth to the gate of the city, and the 
crowd trode on him that he died ; of these men 
dain by robbers ; of those swallowed up by the sea; 
<^ some that fell victims to the pestilence that walk* 
eth in darkness ; md others whom a fly, a griqse- 
stene, » flint in the path, or a tile from the house'- 
U^ took away, in the morning of their lives, and the 
RHckUe of their schemes, and the heat of their blood 
and l^eur transgressions, without a day, an hour,, a 
moment for reflection or for prayer.^ They may 
be UAA that tlie repentance and attention to holy 
things, on which they reckon as so certainly to 
take place in themselves hereafter, do not depend, 
even should life be spared them, on their own 
ehoice or resolution ; that they are the gifts of the 
Almighty, which he may either grant or withhold; 
and that he whose Spirit will not always strive with 
man, may be so far provc^ed by their present contu- 
macy as to abandon them henceforward to a repro- 
bate mind, and weary them no more with his mercy 
and his offisrs ai salvation. And this, if any thing 
has that power, may induce them while the day of 

• Jeremy Taylor's Holy Dying, sect i. 
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grace yet lasts to have mercy on themselveS) to 
estimate the things which are seen at no more than 
their proper value, and to pay that attention which 
is just and reasonable to the unseen things of 
eternity. 

The last cause of this neglect of unseen and eter- 
nal things is a confirmed habit of sin. Of the unfor- 
tunate persons who are thus tied and bound, it may 
be said that they have rendered themselves abso- 
lutely incapable, without a more than usual share of 
Divine assistance, of entertaining spiritual thoughts 
at all, or even of judging of that religion which the 
Son of God brought down from heaven. By Christ's 
own testimony, it was needful that a man should do 
his Father's will, in order that he might learn of 
the Christian doctrine whether it were true ; and 
we find by daily experience, that he who knows his 
whole life to be displeasing to God^ and yet, firom 
long habit, has neither the power nor the desire to 
change it, is on this very account indisposed to 
direct his thoughts either to the joys or to the sor- 
rows of immortality. His affections are of the 
earth, earthly ; the. songs of angels, and the glories 
of intellectual existence, have no charms for him ; 
and if the narrow gate of life were even now ex- 
panded wider for his admission, he would only miss 
and regret the indulgence of his recollected appe- 
tites, amid the splendours of God's house and the 
pure gales of paradise. Or, shall the terrors of the 
Lord be urged to him? He trembles like Fdix, 
but like Felix he turns away I He cannot forsake 
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his darling habits, though he ahreadj experiences a 
foretaste of their bitter consequences ; and he cries 
out to the Spirit of God, as the evil spirit cried out 
to the Son of God, << Art thou come to torment me 
before the time?"* 

Of such as these who are now grown <dd in ini- 
quity, there are dome it may be feared who are, 
humanly speaking, beyond the reach of any help but 
prayer. But the less hardened it may not be use- 
less to remind of those glorious promises of the 
Gospel, which hold out hopes of success to them 
who, even at the eleventh hour, repent and seek 
forgiveness ; to remind them that to forsake their 
evil habits will be a task the more difficult the 
longer it is delayed, and that the most rooted habit 
may yet give way to a stedfast determination of 
will, to a reasonable retirement from the objects 
which most enslave them, to hearty and persever** 
ing prayer, and to that prevailing help oi the Most 
High, which, where prayer is, will never long be 
absent. 

But of all these victims of delusion, of him who 
disbelieves or altogether disregards the Gospel, of 
him who, admitting its truth and its importance, 
defers its necessary cares to a future and indefinite 
period; of him who is so immersed in sin that he 
has neither eyes nor affections for the concerns of 
his soul and die blessings or terrors of Christianity; 
for all these different symptoms of the same in- 
ternal weakness and corruption, the cure is, in a 

* St Matt. Tiii. 29. 
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great degree^ the same. As they all err from a too 
great attention to the objects which, in the present 
life, surround them, it should be the endeavour of 
them ail, by attendance on the outward means of 
instruction and of grace, by a study of the Scrip- 
tures, by a participation in the solemn ordinances 
of religion, by a steady and resolute contemplation 
of the evidences, the commandments, the promises, 
and the threatenings of the Gospel, to impress 
their souls with the comparative littleness of all 
earthly prospects, and with the constant recollection 
of that event which is, every moment, approaching 
i^arer to all of us, and which will enable us all, 
though perhaps too late, to estimate both temporal 
and eternal things at their real value. 

We read of a certain youth in the early days of 
Christianity (those periods of historic suffering and 
heroic patience, and legendary wonder, to which I 
have already ventured to call your attention) — we 
read of a Christian youth on whom his persecutors 
had put in practice a more than common share of 
their cruel ingenuity; that by his torments (let 
those who will, or can, go through the horrible de- 
tails) they might compel him to deny his Lwd and 
Saviour. After a long endurance of those pains, 
they released him in wonder at his obstinacy. His 
Christian brethren are said to have wondered too, 
and to have asked him by what mighty faith he 
could so strangely subdue the violence of the fire, 
as that neither a cry nor a groan escaped him. 
<' It was, indeed, most painful," was the noble 
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youth's reply ; ^ but an angel stood by me when 
my anguish was at the worst, and with his finger 
pomted to heaven." Oh thou, whoever thou art, 
that art tempted to commit a sin, do thou think on 
death, and that thought will be an angel to thee I 
The hope of heaven will raise thy courage above 
the fiercest threatenings of the world ; the fear of 
hell will rob its persuasions of their enchantments ; 
and the very extremity of thy trial may itself con- 
tribute to animate thy exertions, by the thought 
that the greater thy endurance now, the greater 
will be thy reward hereafter. The wildest tempt- 
ation must shortly have an end ; the fiercest flame 
must bum out for want of fuel ; the most bitter 
cup, when drunk to the dregs, will trouble thee no 
more. These things are temporal, and hasten, 
while I speak, to pass away ; but the hope which is 
visible to the inward eye of faith is unfading, 
eternal, heavenly. Bear up, a little while bear up, 
in the cause of immortality I If thy trial is intole- 
rable, it will by so much the sooner have an end. 
Thy heart may break, but thy good angel points to 
heaven, and One, greater than the angels, will, ere 
long, fulfil his promise : *' Be thou faithful unto 
death, and I will give thee a crown of life !" 
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DUTIES OF THE MINISTRY. 

[Preached at Chester, 1819.*1 



Matt.Ix. 38. 

Praif yCi therefore^ the Lord of the harvest, that hetdil $end forth 

labovrers into his harvest* 

What is meant by this harvest of the Ahnighty 
Father, and what manner of labourers thej were 
for whom the disciples of our Lord are instructed 
thus to pray, are points which require no explan- 
ation. There are two questions, however, which 
naturally arbe from these words of Christ: — First, 
Whether the injunction here given to pray for a 
supply of ministers in his Church were confined to 
the apostles alone, or whether it extend to every 
Christian and every age of Christianity ? Secondly, 
In what manner they who offered such a prayer 

* ThiB Sermon was published with the following Dedication : 

** TO THE BIGHT BEV. OEOBOX HENBT LAW, D.D. LORD BISHOP 
OF CHESTER, [bATH AND WELLS,] WHOSE TALENTS AND TIRTUBS 
HAVE ENDEARED HIM TO THE CLERGY OF HIS OWN AND EVERT 
NEIGHBOURING DIOCESE, THE FOLLOWING SERMON, PUBLISHED 
IN DEFERENCE TO HIS OPINION, IS MOST RESPXCTFULLT DEDI- 
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were to look for its fiilfilment from God, and by 
what actions of their own they were to concur with 
and forward the accomplishment of their devout 
desires ? In other words, we are led to examine 
the necessity of a continued succession of Christian 
teachers, and the means whereby this succession is 
to be preserved and rendered effectual. 

L That a due supply and succession of preachers 
and ministers of the Gospel is a circumstance of 
the greatest importance and necessity to the ex- 
tension and perpetuation of truth, to the knowledge 
and happiness of mankind, and to the glory of our 
Gonunon Master, is a truth which a moderate ac- 
quaintance with the history of the world, and even 
a careless survey of its present state, will easily 
enable us to determine. There have, indeed, at 
different periods of Christianity, been found some 
enthusiastic believers, who> by a too literal appli- 
cation to the militant Church of expressions by 
which the prophets have described her triumphant 
condition^ have been induced to renounce and de- 
precate all human means of instruction as derogat- 
ing from that abundant and universal illumination 
of the Spirit, which was to be the distinguishing 
glory of the Messiah's sovereignty. 

But to a fancy of this kind the facts which we 
behold are a sufficient answer, inasmuch as, under- 
stand the passages in question as literally as we 
please, it is certain that they cannot apply in such 
a literal sense to the actual condition of human 
beings. In no sense can it be said that the time 
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is arrived, when << the knowledge of the Lord 
should cover the world as the waters cover the 
sea." And, in a literal sense, it certainly cannot 
be pretended that the majority of Christians enjoy 
such a communion with their Maker, as that none 
should need to teach his neighbour, seeing that all 
were taught of God. Not yet the harvest of the 
Son of Man is refqped, nor has the number of his 
labourers been as yet, at any time, adequate to the 
accomplishment of the awful work before them. 
Besides the boundless extent of heathen nations, 
which even now are ready for the sidde, and who 
chide, even now, the delays which detain the mis- 
sionary from their neglected furrows, in those lands 
which Heaven has most favoured, and which have 
been most abundantly traversed by Heaven's ap- 
pointed labourers, how vast a gleaning yet remains 
of the souls who have escaped our diligence, how 
abundant a crop is daily rising round us, on which 
the diligence of our successors must be exerted I 

They are not the heathen only, they are not 
those whom the grosser darkness covers, and who 
have abided, thus far, in the land of the shadows of 
death ; they are not these alone who wait for our 
aid, and in whose behalf we need new helpers. 
There are those who, already regenerate, require 
renewal and confirmation; who, having once enr 
joyed the light of truth, have shrunk back into 
the shades of ungodliness ; who, panting after the 
waters of comfort, have sought for them in strange 
and broken cisterns, and whom it behoves us to 
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conduct to that true and living well, of which 
whoso drinketh shall thirst no more. 

So long as these iniquities abound, so long as 
these errors prevail, so long is it our part, our in- 
terest, and our privilege, to ask light for them that 
sit in darkness, and support for them that are 
weak; refreshment for them that travail and are 
heavy laden; and, in order to these ends, to pray the 
Lord of the harvest, that he would send forth to his 
field the needful supply of spiritual husbandmen. 

Accordingly, so far was the Author of our religion 
from countenancing any such hope of universal and 
equal illumination, that when, on his own depart- 
ure from the world, he gave commission to his 
Apostles to preach the Gospel, he assured them, 
at the same time, that his spiritual presence and 
aid should remain with them till his second and 
visible advent in glory. " The end of the world " 
was first t) come, before his assistance was to 
be withdrawn; and since this assistance was pro- 
mised them not generally as Christians, but in their 
appropriate character of ministers of the Gospel, 
it follows that their ministry, or the ministry of 
others like themselves, was not to find an end till 
the great and final sabbath of nature. 

It is not, indeed, the prevalent error of the pre- 
sent times, either to deny the necessity or under- 
rate the importance of the evangelical office, or of 
that constant supply of labourers which the wants 
of Christ's harvest continue every day to call for 
with increasing earnestness. On the other hand, it 

VOL. II. T 
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k rather to be lamented that, while many causes 
operate to deter men from seeking an adnussion 
into the ministry by the regular and legititnaie 
ehanndy the fences of the sheep-fold are scaled on 
every side by a crowd of weU-meamng but iU^inn 
farmed volunteers in the cause, who intrude them- 
selves with unfortunate rashness into an office, the 
labour and anxiety of which are only to be learned 
by expmence ; and encumber, by their disorderly 
efforts, the work which, I willingly bear them wit- 
ness, it is their earnest desire to forward. 

This error (for such I hope to prove it) is, in a 
great degree, of modem origin. The ancient op- 
ponents of our Church, in the days of James and 
Charles, were, for the most part, as fully convinced 
as ourselves of the necessity of Church union, and 
the advantages of a legitimate ministry; though 
they denied to the Church of England the character 
of a true Church of Christ, and though their ordin- 
ation wanted, in our opinicm, the sanction of apos- 
tolic authority. But the question then agitated 
between us was not whether a schism, or unneces- 
sary separation from the body of the Church, was 
not sinful (since both parties allowed that it was a 
sin of no ordinary dye), but whether the Church 
of England was so corrupt and idolatrous as to 
have forfeited the allegiance of her members; not 
whether an external authoritative call from the 
rulers of the Church was needful to designate a 
Christian minister (for both sides were by far too 
^.ell read in the Scriptures and ecclesiastical an- 
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dquitj to make a doubt about the matter), but 
irhether this power of admission and ordination 
resided with the presbytery or with the bishop; and 
whether the authority of this last was a usurpation 
of the darker ages, or really founded on inspired 
and apostolic precedent. 

At present, by far the greater number of those 
who have separated from our Church appear, so 
far as I have conversed with them, to find little, if 
any, &ult with her doctrines, and to regard her 
discipline with perfect indifference. Ask any mem- 
ber of an ordinary dissenting congregation the 
grounds of his secession firom the worship of his 
fore&thers, and he will most probably answer that 
he has some personal objection to his parochial 
minister, that he prefers the style of singing, or the 
extemporaneous eloquence of the place which he 
frequents, and that he has had no more thought of 
asking his new teacher by what authority he dis- 
pensed the word of God and his Sacraments, than 
of demanding similar credentials from a performer 
on the stage. Even among the preachers them- 
selves, and the best informed of their number, it is 
not unusual to find individuals who are singularly 
blind to the guilt of schism, and to the existence of 
the Church as a visible and regular society. Far 
from thinking communion with us unlawfiil, they 
are often ready to do ample and liberal justice to 
the purity of our creed, and the majestic forms of 
our ritual. If asked the reason of their separation 
from us, it is not unusual to hear them reply, that, 

y 2 
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having a sincere desire to serve God in the work 
of his ministry, they applied to that religious so- 
ciety where admittance was most easy, or where 
they anticipated the most advantageous field for 
their abilities ; that they regard the form of or- 
dination, and the persons by whom it may be 
conferred, as a question of decency and human ex- 
pedience only; that every thing essential is, in&ct, 
bestowed when God has given the talents and the 
will to preach the Gospel; and that the teacher 
who faithAilly proclaims the good tidings of salva- 
tion, and whose ministry is owned by God in the 
effects which it produces on his hearers, by whom- 
soever he may have been ordained, and whether 
he be ordained or not, is a sound member of the 
Catholic Church of Christ, and a legitimate labourer 
in his harvest. 

Nor can we wonder, when such opinions are so 
openly avowed and so widely disseminated, that 
the consequence should be a multiplicity of masters 
beyond all which Babel itself could show: that 
abuses take place which the well-meaning men whom 
I have mentioned are themselves among the first 
to deplore ; that a bold tongue and fluent utterance 
are the only requisites needfiil to attract disciples; 
and that, while our hearers fluctuate as choice or 
chance shall guide them, amid these various rival 
establishments, the preacher, of whatever sect, too 
late begins to discover that, instead of being able 
to give an account with joy of the souls committed 
to his care, he has been weaving a rope of sand. 
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which the first adverse accident is sufficient to dis- 
sipate. Surely, when so many of our brethren 
round us are thus habitually regardless of what we 
esteem most sacred, when so many of our own 
Church are sliding by degrees into the same lati- 
tudinarian indifference, it is well worth our while 
to examine impartially the reasons alleged for their 
neglect and our confidence, to ascertain whether 
these solemn invocations of the Spirit of God be 
indeed no more than an empty show, or whether it 
may not be possible to convince our antagonists of 
the weakness of their grounds of defence, and the 
danger of their spiritual condition. 

The arguments which are generally advanced in 
defence of that conduct which I have been deplor- 
ing may be fiurly reduced to the following : — 

It is contended that the right of preaching the 
Gospel and explaining the word of Crod is a right 
which belongs to every person to whom God has 
given the talents and the will to exercise it. << If," 
say they, *^ it is not our privilege only but our duty 
to give of our superabundance in worldly goods to 
the relief of our perishing brother; if we need no 
further warrant to clothe the naked, visit the sick, 
or fised the hungry, than the perception of their 
distress, of our own ability, and of the grace of God 
which fans in our hearts the flame of charity, why 
should we seek any more definite commission than 
this to impart to others those spiritual gifts which 
we ourselves have received most fireely ? Who shall 
forbid his brother to cast out devils in the name 
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of their common Master ? or, having himself ex- 
perienced the power of religion, to declare to his 
fellow-sinnerB what Christ hath done for his soul, 
and exhort them to taste and see how gracious is 
the Lord who calleth them ? What, if he follow 
not with us ? Did Moses forbid Eldad and Medad 
to proj^esy ? or did he not rather express his de- 
sire that all the people of the Lord were gif);ed in 
like manner? <^ St. Paul," they tell us, ** rejoiced in 
the diffusion of the Gospel, though by preachers at 
variance with himself, and actuated by the most 
umi^orthy motives. And, therefore," they maintain, 
'< not only are the hearers of such ministers as these 
abundantly justified in exercising such an option 
(which, ind6ed« is a necessary consequence if the 
ministers themselves be engaged in a work which 
God sanctions tod approves), but other preachers 
of the Gospel are bound, so long as the doctrine 
thus deKvered is imexceptionable, to regard them 
as labourers in the same good cause with them- 
selves, to rejoice in tlieir success, and to extend to 
them the right hand of fellowship." 

Now in this chain of argument there are some 
very considerable fidlacies :^- 

It is, in ^e first place, by no means accurate 
reasoning to say that, because it is our duty ge- 
nerally to forward the progress of Christ's kingdom 
among men, and generally to relieve to the utmost 
of oxa power the spiritual as well as temporal wants 
of our brethren, it is therefore &ar duty, or even 
our privilege, to pursue these objects in whatever 
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way seems to ourselvtes most likely to actasa theniy 
wiUiout regard to the authority of tiiose whose ex" 
perience exceeds our own, or to the re8lrietk»i6) if 
such are to be found, which the Holy Ghost has 
given us in Scripture. The privilege, or even the 
obligation, to do a thing in some manner, may be 
allowed; but the propriety of attempting it in what<^ 
ever manner we {4ease, wUl not be contended fot 
by any who recollect that all laws, whether humcui 
or diving are f«r less occujMed in the discussion of 
general principles than in the moderation «nd di- 
rection of sudi princi|de8 to proper directs, and in 
an advantageous channel. 

Thus it is, beyond ail doubt, the duty and pri- 
vilege of all God's children to honour and worship 
him to the utmost of ^eir ability. But if any man 
should think fit to honour Grod by a human sacri* 
fice, or worship him under the form of a golden 
image, we should certainly remind him that God 
had forbidden such injudicious tokens of respect, 
and that his perseverance in ofibring them would 
draw down a curse instead of a blessing. Again, 
it was unquestionably the duty of every Israelite to 
be zealous for the safeguard end preservation of the 
ark of the covenant, and of those holy relics which 
were the symbols of Gt)d's sovereignty over his 
people, and the pledges of his peculiar presence 
among them. But we find, nevertheless, the in- 
trusion of the men of Bethshemesh and the indis- 
creet forwardness of Uzzah chastised by God him- 
self with no less a penalty than death, though both 
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die one and the other i^pear to have arisen from 
an anxiety laudable in itself, and of which the ap- 
plication only was blameable. In like manner the 
person who, in his indiscriminate zeal to give alms^ 
should collect a rabble daily round his door, to the 
disturbance and terror of his industrious townsmen, 
or who, in his anxious love of justice, should usurp, 
without legal authority, the office of judge and di- 
vider of men's possessions, would plead with very 
little effect the general commandment to '< do right- 
eousness and to love mercy." And till it can be 
shown that every man is a competent judge of his 
own pretensions to the ministry of Christ's Gospel, 
or that the indiscriminate assumption of the minis- 
terial character has not a natural tendency to lower 
the estimation and influence of that character, and 
to distract men's minds with the grossest doctrinal 
errors, so long it must appear that, on the grounds 
of general expediency, the person, however quali- 
fied, who takes tliis office on himself is establishing 
a precedent hurtful to mankind, and displeasing, 
therefore, to him who has declared himself the 
God of order. 

For if these argument apply to the indiscreet 
practice of all duties whatever, much more do they 
apply to an assumption of the office in question ; 
inasmuch as (apparently from the very proneness 
of our nature to its abuse) there is no duty the ex- 
ercise of which is laid under so many restraints by 
the Author of the Sacred Volume. We nowhere 
in Scripture read a caution against an over-forward- 
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nes8 in alms-giving, an over-diligence in prayer, or 
an over-anxioiu attendance on the sick and the pri- 
soner ; but it isy *^ My brethren, be not many mas* 
ters, knowing that we shall receive the greater 
condemnation!"* They are described as perilous 
times when men, '< having itching ears, shall heap 
to themselves teachersf ;" and as the honour of the 
ancient priesthood no man took unto himself unless 
he was called of God, as was Aaron, and as the 
Lord complained of the Jewish prophets,^*^ I have 
not sent them, and yet they ran j: ;" — so, under the 
new covenant, no tnan can undertake to preach 
« unless he be sent;" and it is for God alone to 
send into his harvest a succession of acceptable 
labourers. 

Nor let it be said, that in the notion of this send- 
ing, nothing more is implied than is answered by 
those abilities and that desire to serve God in the 
ministry of his Gospel, which, when real, I am ready 
to admit, are as much the gifts of God, and do as 
truly, though not so perceptibly, proceed from the 
providential government and ordinary influence of 
his Spirit, as if the rushing mighty wind of the same 
Spirit had visited our solitude, or the lambent flame 
of God*s unction had designated us to his future 
service. I admit that, without such a consciousness 
of the talents and dispositions necessary, we must 
commit a grievous sin when we intrude into the 
sacred office ; and I admit that, with this conscious- 

* St. Jamef,iiL 1. f 2 Urn. !▼. S. | Jer. zxiiL SI. 
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nessy where the other requisites are also found, we 
are justified, in humble hope, to believe ourselves 
called by the Holy Ghost. . But besides this general 
fitness, whidi may be given to many, an outward 
seal and ratification is, firom the necessity of the 
case, required, bodi as a mark to other men that 
our services are accepted by God, and as an evidence 
to ourselves (the only sufficient evidence which can 
be wdinarily expected) that our calling is indeed 
from the Most H^, and that we are not deceiving 
ourselves, nor deceived by our 8|)iritual enemies, 
when we conceive ourselves quidified to preacli the 
Crospel wilii our mouths, and to adorn its profession 
by our practice. 

For it is well worth our while to observe that, so 
far fi'om the will aad the talent to preadi conferring 
on any person a natural right to preach the Gospel, 
there were many persons possessed of both these, 
whom, nevertheless, the Apostle expressly excluded 
from the public ministry. There are, doubtless, 
very many women whom God has endued with as 
eminent abilities to preach the Gospel ; and we know 
there have been some who fancied as strong an 
internal call to this work as most of those men can 
profess, who, on these grounds, aspire to the ministry. 
Yet where can we find a more positive prohibition 
than that which forbids every woman, whatever her 
pretensions, to teach in the assemblies of the faith- 
ful? Nor even in the case of men, and of men who 
had received an extraordinary communication fi*om 
the Deity, was the delivery of their message to 
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depend on their own choice alonoy or on the internal 
impulse which actuated them. The spirits of the 
prophets themselves were commanded to be subject 
to the rules laid down by their inspired brethren ; 
thej were to speak or to be silent according to the 
discretion of tiiose who bore rule in the Church, 
and with due regard to the decencies of a public 
meeting. What wonder, then, that some further 
sanction should be necessary to entitle men to ex* 
ercise, in one particular way, those natural gifts 
which God may have bestowed on them for a differ- 
ent end, that zeal for His service, for which, if they 
possess their souls in patience. His Providence may 
eventually discover another and a mote advantageous 
dianneL 

But if a further propf is required of tlie necessity 
of some outward and authoritative seal of God's 
appointment, in addition to those faculties and feel- 
ings which are suited to the ministerial office, such 
a proof may be found in the conduct of Him, who 
is to the Christian Church, in eveiy age, its Guide, 
its Pattern, and its God ; when He consecrated, by 
the most solemn ordination which the world has 
seen, a few out of many disciples. We know not 
whether there were many others equally well qua- 
lified with the twelve for the labour and authority 
of the apostleship, (one we know there was^ who 
was afterwards added by the Holy Ghost Himself, 
Matthias the successor of Judas) ; but we are sure 
that if ever men were internally adapted by God's 
grace for that work, it must have been those whom 
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God Himself chose, and wh<mi He chose from a 
perfect knowledge of their hearts and tempers. Yet 
even of these men the internal fitness was not by 
itself sufficient to authorise them to go forth as 
God's ambassadors ; and it was by laying on of hands, 
with fasting and earnest prayer, that the Divine Son 
of God thought fit to designate them as His ser- 
vants I Beloved, we are followers of Christ ; let us 
in this also conform to His example. 

I am no ways concerned to deny that, as in cases 
of extreme public danger every citizen is a soldier, 
so situations may be conceived (though I am not 
aware that any such have occurred since the first 
preaching of the Grospel), in which any Christian 
may be authorised and called upon to act as a mi* 
nister of religion. Far less would I refuse to ac- 
knowledge that many of these self-constituted minis- 
ters, whose numbers I deplore, have shown a zeal in 
the service of our Lord and theirs, which may well 
call forth our admiration and our godly jealousy. 
Nor, as any religion is better than no religion at 
all, can it be doubted that much good has occasion- 
ally arisen from their ardent though unauthorised 
exertions, among those whom the labours of more 
regular ministers have been unable to reach, or to 
make impression on. But extreme and imaginary 
cases are no argument against a general rule ; nor, 
though God may bring forth good out of evil, far 
more out of error and mistaken piety, is the evil or 
the error therefore justified and rendered blameless. 
St. Paul rejoiced that Christ was preached even 
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through envy and strife ; and we may find sufficient 
reason for thankfulness to God, in the di£Pusion of 
Christianity by those whom He has not commis- 
sioned. But no man would choose to be himself 
found in the list of St. Paul's envious preachers ; 
and we are warranted, on every principle of bro- 
therly love and regard for our common religion, to 
call on our brethren to desist from labours from 
which more evil than good must arise, and for 
which, as we conceive, they have no sufficient 
authority. 

It has hitherto been my object to show the ne- 
cessity which there is, that the labourers in my 
text should receive their mission from God in some 
conspicuous and authoritative manner. It now 
remains that I should consider the manners in 
which this may take place ; and I am not afraid to 
say that, neither in reason nor in Scripture, can 
I discover more than two. The first, an immediate 
illapse of God's anointing Spirit, confirmed by some 
acknowledged and public miracle ; the other, an 
authoritative recognition of our claims, and accept- 
ance of our services, by those persons, whoever 
they are, to whom God has intrusted this authority. 

In the former of these cases, and where a man 
comes before us with the proofs of his mission in 
the broad seal and sign manual of Omnipotence, it 
is certainly our part to stand still and receive, with 
that reverence which becomes us, the message of 
our Almighty Sovereign. It is our part to wish 
such a one " good luck in the name of the Lord," 
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and (the reality of his powers being ascertained) to 
acquiesce in all such of his mandates as agree with 
the analogy of faith, and the Gospel which we have 
once received. And this may seem to show how 
strangely inapplicable to the cause to which they 
have been perverted, are the passages already cited 
in Numbers xi. and Mark ix., inasmuch as both 
Eldad and Medad, and the person who cast out 
devils, were actually possessed of powers which 
w ere sufficient evidence of God's favour. 

It was plain that no man whom Christ had not 
chosen could work a miracle in Christ's name ; and 
when Eldad and Medad were prophets, and acknow- 
ledged as such by Moses himself, it would have 
been a strange presumption, in either Moses or his 
friends, to have silenced them. But for private 
persons, who can neither prophesy nor cast out 
devUs, to assume a prerogative and claim a de- 
ference which belong to the prophet and the 
worker of miracles only, is a conduct which, though 
not very unusual in practice, is hardly a proper 
subject for argument on the present solemn oc- 
casion. 

We must return, then, afber all, (in ordinary cases, 
and where an immediate and supernatural commis- 
sion from the Holy Ghost is neither proved nor 
pretended,) to the appointment and ordination of 
those among our fellow-creatures who exercise a 
legitimate authority in the Church of Christ, and 
who, as being appointed by God, are placed in 
God's stead, and commissioned by Him to dispense 
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those graces which are necessary for the feeding of 
His flock, and to designate those labourers who are 
thenceforth to work in His harvest. 

And having arrived at this point of the dis- 
cussion, even if that discussion were to proceed no 
farther, and if the Scriptures had given us no 
information as to the persons by whom this autho- 
rity was to be exercised, the validity of our ordi* 
nations would still be sufficiently plain, and the 
danger of separation from, or rebellion against, our 
Church, would be sufficiently great and alarming; 
inasmuch as, where no distinct religious officer was 
instituted by God, the appointment of such officers 
must necessarily have devolved on the collective 
Christian Church, and on those supreme magis- 
trates who, in every Christian country, are the re- 
cognised organs of the public will and wisdom. In 
every case alike, where no prior duty is opposed, 
'< to resist the power is to resist the ordinance of 
God* :" and if Christ had really (as our opponents 
sometimes maintain He has done) lefl the form of 
Church government as undetermined as He has 
lefl the forms of civil polity, the commission of our 
ecclesiastical governors would stand on the same 
basis with that of our civil government, and dis- 
obedience to the lawful rule and lawful commands 
of either (and what is schism, if it be not dis- 
obedience?) would, on every principle of common 
sense and Christian ethics, be alike a contempt, not 
of man, but of God his Maker. 

• Rom. xiii. 2. 
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It happens, however, to be in our power to show 
(if not an explicit direction of Christ for the form 
of our Church government and the manner of ap- 
pointing our spiritual guides), yet a precedent so 
clear, and a pattern so definite, as can leave little 
doubt of the intentions of our Divine Master, or of 
the manner in which those intentions were fulfilled 
by his immediate and inspired disciples. Nor will 
the force of such precedent and example on the 
practice of succeeding Christians be regarded as 
trifling by those who consider that it is on such 
grounds as these that the obligation rests of many 
observances which are allowed by all parties to be 
essential; among which may be classed the bap- 
tism of infimts, the observance of the Lord's day, 
and our participation in the Lord's supper. * 

But, without entering into the question of the 
absolute necessity of this rule, and witliout judging 
those other national Churches which have departed 
from it, it is evident that those Churches are most 
wise and most fortunate, who have continued in the 
path which Christ and His apostles have trodden 
before ; and that religious insubordination is then 
most unreasonable and most dangerous, when ex- 
erted against a form of polity which the majority 
of our fellow-Christians, the wisdom of our civil 
governors, and the full stream of precedent, from 
the time of the apostles themselves, combine to 
recommend to our reverence. 

* See Jer. Taylor, Episcopacy asserted, sect six. 
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We find, accordingly, that our Lord, on His own 
departure from the world, committed, in most so- 
lemn terms, the government of His Church to His 
apostles. We find these apostles, in the exercise of 
the authority thus received, appointing elders in 
every city, as dispensers of the word and the sacra- 
ments of religion ; and we find them also appointing 
other ecclesiastical officers, who were to have the 
oversight of these elders themselves, and who, in 
addition to the powers which they enjoyed in com- 
mon with them, had the privilege, which the others 
had not, of admitting, by the imposition of hands, 
those whom they thought fit, to the ministerial 
office. 

We find the distinction between bishops and 
presbyters, which is here implied, confirmed in the 
strongest terms by the ecclesiastical writers who 
come nearest to the apostolic age ; by some who 
were themselves contemporaries with the apostles; 
by others, of undoubted learning and diligence, who 
made it their business to collect and illustrate the 
history of the primitive times ; and we find it, above 
all, confirmed by the fact, (which rests on as good 
foundation as the succession of the Roman empe- 
rors, or the earlier English kings,) that catalogues ot 
such bishops, as distinct from and superior to the 
general body of presbyters, were preserved in all 
the principal Churches of the East, from the time of 
the apostles down to that of Eusebius and Socrates. 

And it is not too much to say, that we may chal- 
lenge those who differ from us to point out any single 

VOL. II. z 
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period at which the Church has been destitute of 
such a body of officers, laying claim to an authority 
derived by the impositicm of hands from the apostles 
themselves ; or any single instance of a Church 
without this form of government, till the Church of 
Geneva, at first from necessity, and afterwards from 
a mistaken exposition of Scripture, supplied the 
place of a single bishop by the rule of an oligarchicai 
presbytery. 

Nor is more required to prove to a candid mind, 
that, in retaining the rule of episcopal ordination, 
our Church has retained an institution sanctioned 
on the three grand rules, <^ quod ubique, quod sem- 
per, quod ab omnibus ;" and that, where our rulers 
thus send forth their annual supply (^ labourers into 
the harvest of the Lord, they send them forth in the 
same manner, by the same derivative authority, and 
under the promised sanction of the same Eternal 
Spirit who sent forth Barnabas and Paul to the 
work of converting the Gentiles, and in whose name 
the latter apostle appointed Titus in Crete, and Ti- 
mothy in Asia. 

Nor let it be supposed, that, in thus magnifying 
the grace whereby we are called, we are disposed 
to magnify our personal consequence, or to usurp a 
vain and fantastic sovereignty over that congrega- 
tion of the Lord, of which, by the washing of regen- 
eration, the humblest member is holy. We know — 
and God forbid that we should forget it ! — tliat He 
who sent forth His only Son, not to be ministered 
unto but to minister, has sent us forth not as lord^ 
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and bearing precious seed shaD doubtless return with 
joy, bringing his sheaves with him I" 

And that we who are akeady gone forth in the 
armies of the Son of God, and that thej who have 
even now, in spirit, devoted themselves to His ser- 
vice, may be strong in the day of trouble, and hum- 
ble in the hour of success ; that we may be enabled 
hereafter to give a jojrful account of our ministry ; 
that the Lord of the harvest may send forth a per- 
petual succession of &ithful and diligent labourers; 
and that our Church, which, like the house of Recab, 
cleaves finnly to the institution of our fathers, may, 
like that house, never want a man to stand before 
the Lord for ever, let me entreat your humble and 
earnest prayers on our behalf, on theirs, and on 
your own, to Him who is the Governor, the Guide, 
and Guardian of Christ's family; who is to be 
sought for by faith; and whose presence, even unto 
the end of the world, is promised to His faithful 
ministers, the Holy Ghost, the Comforter. 

To Him, with die Father, and the Eternal Son, 
be, now and ever, all praise and glory ! 
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